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Our  Index  for  1914 
The  readers  attention  is  pai-ticularly 
drawn  to  our  index  for  1914,  covering  all 
departments.  There  are  about  3000  refer- 
ences, showing  that  Gleaxixgs  covers  a 
wide  range  and  a  gi'eat  variety  of  subjects. 
Do  not  throw  this  index  away  nor  these 
copies  of  Gleaxixgs  for  1914.  A  single 
reference  may  save  hundreds  of  dollars. 
During  the  long  winter  evenings  a  beekeep- 
er can  well  afford  to  glance  over  this  index 
and  pick  out  topics  he  has  skimmed  over 
during  the  busy  rush  of  the  summer. 

§Row  for  aosing  Entrances  when 
Putting  Hives  into  the  Cellar 

The  short  snappy  cold  spell  refen-ed  to 
in  our  last  issue,  almost  before  the  ink  was 
dried,  gave  way  to  a  warm  spell  accompan- 
ied by  rain  and  snow.  We  are  putting  our 
bees  into  the  cellar  to-day,  Dec.  8,  closing 
the  entrances  with  light  fluffy  snow.  Snow 
is  an  excellent  thing  for  the  purpose— the 
best  in  the  world.  No  attention  need  be 
paid  to  it,  for  it  wiU  soon  melt  away  after 
the  bees  have  been  placed,  but  not  before 
they  have  quieted  down  for  their  long  sleep. 

Our  Cover  Picture 
At  our  Ault  yard,  west  of  Medina,  we 
formerly  had  the  hives  arranged  on  the 
sidehill  as  shown  on  the  Sept.  1st  cover  for 
1913.  In  addition  to  the  shelter  afforded, 
our  idea  was  that  the  hill  was  so  steep  that 
no  fences  would  be  necessary  to  keep  the 
cattle  away.  However,  the  cattle  did  not 
seem  to  notice  the  inconvenience  as  much  as 
we  did  ourselves.  Accordingly  during  1914 
we  had  the  hives  arranged  on  the  top  of 
the  hill  as  shown  on  our  cover  for  this 
issue.  We  concluded  that  we  could  buy 
wire  fencing  cheaper  than  we  could  operate 
those  colonies  on  gi'ound  so  steep  that  while 
the  back  of  the  bottom-board  rested  on 
terra  firma  the  front  end  had  to  be  support- 
ed on  stakes  over  a  foot  high. 

IIIMIMIIIIilllll  Illlllllllllllllllll 

Feeding  Colonies  in  Mid-winter  Out- 
doors and  in  the  Cellar 

We  would  call  particular  attention  to  an 
article  bv  F.  P.  Clare,  on  page  986  of  this 


issue.    Our  experience  in  feeding  for  winter 

late  in  the  fall  indicates  that  he  is  right. 
As  a  general  proposition,  however,  late 
feeding  or  winter  feeding  should  be  avoided 
if  possible;  but  we  have  repeatedly  fed  up 
apiaries  just  before  cold  weather  set  in  by 
feeding  a  thick  hot  syrup — almost  hot 
enough  to  scald  the  bees'  feet.  The  heat 
generated  will  keep  the  colony  warm  until 
the  feed  is  all  taken  down. 

Syrup  for  late  feeding  should  be  made 
very  thick — don't  forget  that.  We  never 
tried  a  syrup  as  thick  as  that  mentioned  by 
our  correspondent,  but  see  no  reason  why  it 
wottld  not  give  excellent  results  provided 
honey  is  used  with  it  to  prevent  its  harden- 
ing and  going  to  crystals. 

Many  and  many  a  colony,  owing  to  the 
vrarm  weather  that  has  prevailed  generally 
thi'oughout  the  country  until  late  fall  or 
early  winter,  wotild  be  sliort  of  stores.  A 
colony  that  is  liberally  supplied  in  the 
month  of  September  will  often  use  up  a 
large  part  of  its  supply  in  brood-rearing. 
It  is  astonishing  how  the  stores  wiU  disap- 
pear after  a  speU  of  breeding.  Late  breed- 
ing is  a  good  thing  in  that  it  stipplies  the 
colony  with  vigorous  young  stock.  It  then 
becomes  necessary  to  feed  up  to  supply  the 
deficiency. 

Those  Carload  SMpisients  cf  Bees  to 
Virginia;  Breeding  and  Dygentery 
as  a  Result  gi  Moving 

The  second  carload  of  bees  that  was  sent 
to  the  Dismal  Swamp,  Virginia,  Xov.  16, 
arrived  in  excellent  condition.  When  they 
were  set  out  after  their  flight  it  was  ob- 
served that  a  certain  set  of  colonies  showed 
symptoms  of  dysentery.  On  checking  up  it 
was  found  that  these  were  the  colonies  that 
were  fed  up  on  Porto  Rican  honey  during 
the  month  of  September  and  the  fore  paii: 
of  October.  The  other  colonies  that  gather- 
ed only  natural  stores  fi'om  the  swamps 
showed  no  spotting  of  the  hives.  The  only 
explanation  we  have  to  offer  is  that  the 
Porto  Rican  honey  may  possibly  be  the 
cause.  Or  this  may  be  true:  That  any  fed 
honey  woidd  do  this  when  sugar  syrup 
would  not.  If  any  of  our  correspondents 
can  throw  any  light  on  this  matter  we 
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should  be  glad  to  hear  from  them.  But  we 
may  say  that  the  Porto  Rican  honey  fed 
was  of  good  quality ;  in  fact,  practically  all 
the  honey  shipped  from  that  island  is  suit- 
able for  table  use. 

The  first  carload  of  bees  that  started  Oct. 
20  are  doing  good  work.  The  sealed  brood 
has  hatched  out,  and  the  colonies  have  made 
substantial  gain  in  strength.  The  addition 
of  young  bees  ready  for  the  nectar  and 
pollen  will  be  a  great  help. 

In  both  carload  shipments  it  was  observa- 
ble that  the  shaking  up,  loading,  and  un- 
loading en  route  started  the  queens  to 
laying  in  all  the  hives.  By  the  time  the 
shipments  arrived  there  were  eggs  and 
larvae  to  be  seen  in  all  the  hives.  Taking 
it  all  in  all,  the  Virginia  experiment  so  far 
is  more  than  coming  up  to  our  expectations. 

This  "  shaking  up  "  when  bees  are  moved 
long  distances  from  one  cellar  to  another 
might  not  be  such  a  good  thing;  and  yet  as 
we  have  before  explained  we  have  handled 
brood-rearing  in  our  cellars  to  advantage. 

HUM  inn  innninninnii 

Death  of  one  of  the  Veteran  Bee- 
keepers Wlkose  Name  is  Almost  a 
Household  Word  in  Beedom 

It  has  been  our  practice  at  the  close  of 
the  year  to  chronicle  the  names  of  prominent 
beekeepers  who  have  died  during  the  year. 
It  had  begun  to  look  as  if  the  year  1914 
would  not  claim  any  one  of  great  promi- 
nence. But  as  the  last  days  of  the  year  were 
passing,  no  less  a  person  than  T.  F.  Bing- 
ham, of  bee-smoker  and  honey-knife  fame, 
passed  away  at  Sugar  City,  Col.  Indeed, 
the  name  of  Bingham  has  been  in  every  bee 
journal  and  every  bee-supply  catalog  for 
nearly  half  a  century. 

He  was  not  only  a  good  beekeeper  himself, 
but  one  who  was  capable  of  devising  short 
cuts,  developing  new  ideas — yes,  going  even 
further,  making  inventions  that  caused  no 
little  stir  in  the  bee  world.  Among  the 
number  might  be  mentioned  his  divisible- 
brood-chamber  hive.  While  it  was  never 
called  by  him  under  that  name,  it  was  a 
shallow  hive  that  could  be  and  was  worked 
by  him  on  the  divisible-brood-chamber  plan. 
It  was  much  the  same  hive  that  was  later 
perfected  and  patented  by  the  late  James 
Heddon. 

During  all  the  days  the  divisible-brood- 
chamber  hive  was  being  exploited  and  its 
priority  discussed  in  the  80's  we  find  our 
old  friend  taking  no  hand  in  it,  notwith- 
standing he  was  really  the  inventor  of  the 
closed-end  frame  and  the  divisible-brood- 
chamber  principle,  both  of  which  were  basic 
ideas  in  the  Heddon  patent,  and  around 


which  there  was  so  much  bitter  controversy 
from  1885  to  1890;  but  the  records  all  go 
to  show  that  Mr.  Bingham  worked  his  hive 
and  frame  for  years  and  years  prior  to  Mr. 
Heddon's  use  of  it. 

Another  of  his  inventions  was  the  bee- 
smoker.  While  Moses  Quinby  was  the  first 
to  bring  out  a  bellows  smoker,  Bingham 
was  the  first  to  develop  a  practical  device 
that  would  hold  fire  and  not  go  out.  He 
and  his  partner,  Mr.  Hetherington  (a  broth- 
er of  the  late  Capt.  J.  E.  Hetherington), 
brought  out  the  Bingham  and  Hetherington 
honey-knife,  the  basic  principle  of  which 
was  a  thick  blade  with  beveled  edges  and  an 
offset  handle. 

Mr.  Bingham  made  a  success  of  indoor 
wintering.  He  built  a  bee-cellar  that  was 
of  the  nature  of  a  big  cistern,  wholly  sub- 
merged beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
He  developed  a  scheme  for  ventilating  it, 
through  an  upright  shaft,  that  was  quite 
unique.  He  wintered  his  bees  in  this  par- 
ticular cellar  for  years  and  years  with  re- 
markable success.  A  description  of  it  is 
given  in  several  editions  of  the  ABC  and 
X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture.  In  later  years  he 
perfected  his  earlier  bee-smoker;  and  it  is 
to-day  one  of  the  standard  tools  sold  by  all 
dealers. 

Mr.  Bingham  never  wrote  very  much  for 
the  bee-journals ;  but  we  find  now  and  then 
an  article  from  him.  He  was  usually  pres- 
ent at  the  Michigan  conventions;  and  while 
he  took  no  very  active  part  in  the  discus- 
sions, yet  what  he  did  say  was  brief  and  to 
the  point. 

We  shall  not  soon  forget  a  very  delightful 
chat  with  him  in  connection  with  the  late  W. 
Z.  Hutchinson,  immediately  following  one 
of  the  conventions  a  few  years  ago  in 
Lansing.  During  the  course  of  that  inter- 
view we  discovered  that  the  subject  of  our 
sketch  was  not  only  a  practical  beekeeper, 
but  one  who  had  given  the  science  of  bee- 
keeping no  little  consideration.  He  was  a 
charming  conversationalist;  and  one  would 
not  be  in  his  presence  very  long  without 
feeling  that  he  was  with  a  cultured  gentle- 
man— one  who  was  a  master  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Bingham  died  at  the  ripe  old  age  of 
84.  An  active  business  man  as  was  the 
subject  of  our  sketch,  who  could  Kve  during 
these  strenuous  days  three  score  years  and 
ten,  and  then  go  it  better  by  nearly  another 
score,  deserves  no  small  amount  of  credit. 
To  do  such  a  thing,  when  nearly  every  one 
else  is  living  too  fast,  and  eating  too  much, 
is  no  small  credit  to  the  man,  even  if  he 
had  not  distinguished  himself  by  his  ad- 
vanced ideas  and  inventions.    It  is  right 
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living  that  makes  such  things  possible. 
Young  men  will  do  well  to  remember  that. 

Invert  Sugar  vs.  Ckeap  Honey  for 
Maniiifacturing  PuiFposes 

Those  who  have  been  selling  their  cheap 
honey  to  the  bakers  have  learned  during  the 
last  year  or  two  that  they  have  had  a  serious 
competitor  in  the  form  of  an  inferior  prod- 
uct known  as  invert  sugar.  Chemically, 
honey  is  invert  sugar ;  and  all  invert  sugars, 
whether  natural  or  artificial,  have  a  peculiar 
quality  when  used  in  cakes  and  cookies  that 
makes  them  keep  soft  and  moist  much 
longer  than  if  cane  sugar  alone  is  used.  A 
large  part  of  the  products  containing  any 
sweet  sold  by  the  large  baking  concerns 
contain  some  invert  sugar  or  honey.  With- 
out one  or  the  other  they  will  not  keep  very 
long — that  is,  they  will  become  hard  and 
dry.  Up  to  within  a  year  or  two  honey  for 
the  purpose  had  no  competitor,  and,  it  was 
used  by  the  carload. 

Within  comparatively  recent  times  the 
chemist  has  discovered  a  process  for  invert- 
ing common  cane  sugar,  so  that  the  product 
could  be  made  and  sold  for  less  money  than 
some  of  the  cheaper  gTades  of  honey.  When 
honey  was  cheaper  than  commercial  invert 
sugar,  honey  was  used  instead;  but  as  a 
general  thing  the  bakers  found  that  the 
artificial  product  could  be  secured  for  less 
money,  and  so  they  have  been  using  it  in- 
stead of  honey.  But  in  making  cakes  and 
honey  jumbles  they  continued  to  use  the 
natural  product — the  cheaper  gTades  of 
honey — because  of  the  flavor ;  and  right  here 
invert  sugar  is  flavorless,  and  therefore  can 
not  quite  take  the  place  of  honey. 

There  is  no  gTeat  loss  without  small  gain 
somewhere.  The  war  in  Europe  has  brought 
disaster  in  its  wake,  and  has  caused  the 
cheap  honey  of  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies  to  flow  into  the  United  States, 
and  to  depress  further  the  market  for  our 
domestic  product  which  was  already  ridicu- 
lously low.  But  now  for  the  compensating 
feature : 

The  war  that  brought  cheap  honey  into 
the  United  States  also  caused  the  price  of 
cane  sugar  to  take  a  sharp  advance.  It 
went  so  high  that  the  makers  of  invert  sugar 
had  to  shut  up  their  factories  for  the  simple 
reason  that  honey,  a  natural  invert  sugar, 
could  be  bought  for  far  less  money  than  the 
artificial  product,  invert  sugar.  With  sugar 
at  seven  to  eight  cents,  it  was  impossible  to 
sell  invert  sugar  for  less  money  than  cheap 
honey;  and  so,  naturally  enough,  the  manu- 
facturers had  to  go  out  of  business,  or  at 
least  so  long  as  the  war  holds  up  the  price 


of  cane  sugar.  The  beet-farms  of  Europe 
have  been  destroyed.  Seed  for  sugar  beets 
came  almost  entirely  from  Europe;  and 
next  year  there  will  be  no  seed,  so  it  is  said, 
except  at  extravagant  prices.  That  means 
that,  even  though  the  war  is  over  by  next 
summer,  there  will  be  no  beet  sugar  raised 
for  two  or  three  years  to  come.  In  any 
case,  it  is  a  safe  guess  that  granulated  sugar 
will  not  go  down  to  normal,  although  it  has 
declined  some ;  but  it  can't  stay  down  long, 
and  that  means  that  the  beekeepers  of  the 
world  are  not  going  to  have,  for  the  time 
being  at  least,  the  competition  of  invert 
sugar.  If  this  be  true  the  influx  of  South 
American  and  West  Indian  honeys  will  not 
depress  the  price  of  the  American  cheap 
honeys,  because  it  will  just  take  the  place 
of  the  markets  that  formerly  were  supplied 
by  artificial  invert  sugar;  but  as  soon  as 
cane  sugar  finds  its  normal  level  of  cost,  it 
will  be  possible  to  make  invert  sugar  again. 
By  that  time,  on  the  other  hand,  cheap 
honey  will  have  found  an  outlet  in  Europe 
as  before. 

It  is  possible  that  invert-sugar  manufac- 
turers, after  they  have  been  shut  down  for 
two  or  three  years,  wiU  not  resume  opera- 
tions again.  In  the  mean  time  the  war  goes 
on,  with  no  immediate  prospect  of  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.  Cane  sugar  is  still  much 
above  normal,  and  will  stay  there.  In  the 
mean  time  we  should  begin  a  campaign  of 
education  to  develop  the  fact  that  honey  is 
cheaper  than  sugar  for  canning.  We  should 
show  that  honey  is  better  because  it  has 
flavor,  and  superior  qualities  as  a  preserva- 
tive. The  war  is  costing  the  world  millions 
and  billions;  but,  as  we  said  at  the  outset, 
there  is  no  gTeat  loss  without  some  small 
gain.  Let  us  seize  the  opportunity  that  is 
now  presented ;  for  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will 
never  come  again  in  the  form  that  it  has. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiim 

Standardiziiag  Moiaej  a§  a  Fo©d 
We  all  know  that  America  consumes  a 
vast  amount  of  honey — vast  when  quantity 
alone  is  considered  without  reference  to  the 
amount  consumed  per  capita  of  population ; 
but  does  it,  for  its  own  good,  consume 
enough  of  that  delicious  and  wholesome 
sweet,  and  cannot  the  average  be  raised? 

There  is  a  certain  market  for  what  honey 
is  now  produced;  but  compared  with  the 
population  of  the  United  States  that  market 
is  only  in  its  infancy— it  is  capable  of 
enormous  expansion. 

In  considering  the  possibility  of  this  ex- 
pansion there  need  be  no  question  about 
supplying  the  increased  demand.  Produc- 
tion can  be  increased  with  no  trouble  at  all 
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to  keep  pace  with  demand — that  goes  with- 
out saying. 

Now,  then,  how  is  the  demand  to  be 
increased  ?  Every  beekeeper  in  this  country 
has  an  interest  in  this  question,  and  should 
be  glad  to  help  solve  and  see  solved  the 
problem,  not  just  of  increasing  his  own 
individual  market,  but  of  enlarging  the 
general  market;  for  the  more  universal  is 
the  honey  market,  the  more  certain  are  all 
to  profit. 

To  arrive  at  the  proper  basis  for  answer- 
ing this  question  of  increase  let  us  go  into 
the  subject  from  the  standpoint,  primarily, 
of  why  it  is  that  comparatively  so  little 
honey  is  used. 

The  first  and  most  natural  answer  to  that 
question  lies  in  the  word  ignorance — igno- 
rance of  the  food  value  of  honey.  There 
has  come  about  a  gradual  general  forgetting 
on  the  part  of  the  present  generation  of  all 
that  honey  means  in  deliciousness  and 
wholesomeness. 

In  our  opinion,  this  has  been  brought 
about  by  two  things — first  by  the  gradual 
shifting  of  the  bulk  of  the  consuming  popu- 
lation to  the  big  cities  and  the  consequent 
getting  away  from  nature  and  natural  foods 
to  the  more  artificial  life  and  foods  which 
belong  to  city  dwelling.  The  second  cause, 
undoubtedly,  is  the  big  advertising  which 
has  been  and  is  being  done  by  the  sugar- 
refiners  and  the  makers  of  all  kinds  of 
syrups — cane  and  corn.  This  advertising 
has  steadily  and  forcibly  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  consumer  from  that  choice  prod- 
uct of  nature,  honey,  to  the  flavor,  packing, 
and  supposed  deliciousness  of  sugar  and 
syrups,  the  good  points  of  which  it  has 
heralded  with  such  art  and  persistence  that 
to-day  the  average  consumer  thinks  of  su- 
gars and  syrups  alone  when  he  thinks  of 
sweets. 

Then  it  stands  logically  to  reason  that  the 
only  way  to  bring  the  bulk  of  the  American 
people  back  to  honey,  and  to  make  converts 
to  the  use  of  honey  of  those  people  who 
nowadays  never  give  it  a  thought,  is  to 
bring  honey  forcibly  and  persistently  to 
their  attention ;  in  short,  to  lift  them  out  of 
their  ignorance,  as  it  were,  by  an  education- 
al campaign  of  advertising  which  will  con- 
vince them  that  the  most  wholesome  of  all 
sweets  is  honey ;  to  tell  them  that  the  inimi- 
table flavor  of  honey  is  a  palate  pleasure 
they  are  robbing  themselves  of  unless  they 
use  honey  freely — on  their  bread,  waffles, 
etc.,  and  to  show  them  that,  for  many  cook- 
ing purposes,  nothing  in  the  world  of  sweet- 
eners can  compare  with  honey  from  the 
standpoint  of  flavor,  keeping  qualities,  and 
economy. 

We  all  know  that,  once  the  average  person 


is  acquainted  with  honey  goodness,  it  is 
almost  a  certainty  that  that  person  will 
continue  to  eat  and  use  honey.  We  all 
know  the  vast  influence  of  advertising  ii] 
persuading  the  big  general  public  to  do 
what  you  want  them  to  do — provided  the 
thing  you  want  them  to  do  and  the  goods 
you  want  them  to  buy  are  based  on  honesty 
and  quality.  But  who  is  to  do  that  adver- 
tising? who  is  to  be  the  pioneer  in  opening 
up  the  wilderness,  to  the  profit  of  all  pro- 
ducers of  honey?  It  would  hardly  pay  all 
the  honey-raisers  to  try  to  get  together  on 
such  a  campaign.  The  pro  rata  of  expense 
would  be  an  infinitely  difficult  task.  Yet,  in 
the  interest  of  all,  this  advertising  is  almost 
a  necessary  thing. 

An  attempt  at  the  solution  of  this  problem 
is  being  made  by  the  publishers  of  this 
journal.  Through  their  efforts,  and  at  their 
expense,  a  strong,  persistent,  and  consistent 
honey-advertising  campaign  has  been  plan- 
ned, and  is  being  put  into  operation.  As  is 
generally  known,  the  A.  I.  Root  Co.  has  now, 
as  it  has  had  for  many  years  past,  large 
apiaries  of  its  own.  It  will  be  remembered, 
also,  that  Mr.  A.  I.  Root  is  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  production  and  marketing 
of  extracted  honey;  and  since  his  marked 
success  in  this  field,  beginning  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  the  apiaries  of  Mr.  Root  and  the 
A.  I.  Root  Co.  have  been  prominent  features 
in  their  general  business.  In  addition  (this 
is  a  most  important  feature  to  consider  in 
connection  with  this  campaign)  they  are 
large  marketers  of  the  honey  outputs  of 
other  apiaries  (their  friends  and  customers) 
from  all  over  the  United  States.  Thus, 
being  known  to  distributers  of  food  prod- 
ucts as  a  big  source  of  honey  supply  for  the 
general  market,  both  under  their  special 
brand  of  select  honey  known  as  Airline,  and 
with  bulk  or  unbranded  honey,  they  are  in 
the  very  best  position  to  benefit  all  honey- 
raisers  by  advertising  honey  generally. 

A  Metrospectt  for  1914 

No  great  floods  or  snowstorms  struck  1914 
as  they  did  in  1913 ;  but  1914  will  go  down 
in  history  suffering  a  calamity  far  worse 
than  floods,  storms,  hurricanes,  and  earth- 
quakes all  combined.  If  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope were  shaken  by  an  earthquake  the 
destruction  of  life  and  property  could  not 
be  worse  than  what  the  "  Great  War  "  has 
wrought  already.  But  what  has  the  war  to 
do  with  apiculture?  A  great  deal.  It  has 
affected  the  honey  market.  It  has  cheapen- 
ed the  lower  gi'ades  especially  because  the 
South  American  and  West  Indian  product 
that  formerly  went  to  Europe  is  now  dump- 
ed into  this  country  to  the  sorrow  and  dis- 
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may  of  many  beekeepers  south  and  west. 
Some  of  it  has  been  sold  in  New  York  as 
low  as  42  cents  a  gallon  after  paying  10 
cents  duty,  freight,  and  package.  But  for- 
tunately such  a  low  price  could  not  main- 
tain long.  But  the  low  prices  for  the  im- 
ported article  are  affecting  the  market  in 
many  parts  of  the  South.  It  is  hoped  the 
check  will  not  be  as  great  as  was  feared. 

As  a  partial  offset  the  war  has  increased 
the  price  of  sugar ;  and  this  naturally  has  a 
tendency  to  increase  the  price  of  all  honey, 
provided,  of  course,  honey  can  compete  for 
manufacturing  and  canning  purposes,  as  it 
has  done  in  many  cases.  This  has  created 
an  outlet  for  some  of  the  cheap  honey  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  a  glut  on  the 
market.  The  war  has  also  eliminated  the 
competition  of  invert  sugar  that  the  bakers 
have  formerly  used  in  place  of  honey.  It 
cannot  now  be  manufactured,  owing  to  the 
increased  price  of  granulated  sugar.  Tak- 
ing every  thing  into  consideration,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  the  market  on  cheap  honey  has 
not  been  hit  as  hard  as  it  might  have  been. 

During  1914  the  Grovernment  demon- 
strated that  its  chemists  could  detect  the 
adulteration  of  honey  with  invert  sugar. 
Now,  invert  sugar  comes  the  nearest  to  be- 
ing artificial  honey  of  any  thing  that  was 
ever  put  out.  Chemists  everywhere  up  to 
this  time  knew  that  it  reacted  about  the 
same  as  pure  honey,  and  were  fearful  they 
would  not  be  able  to  detect  its  presence 
when  mixed  with  honey ;  and  apparently  the 
old  adulterators,  who  formerly  used  glucose, 
were  of  the  same  opinion.  But  the  Govern- 
ment chemists  got  busy,  and  worked  out 
methods  for  detecting  the  presence  of  invert 
sugar.  So  successful  were  they  that  one 
party  was  found  guilty,  and  paid  his  fine. 

The  average  beekeepers  of  the  countr^^ 
may  not  realize  the  importance  of  this 
achievement  in  chemistry;  but  had  not  the 
Government  scored  a  victory  in  this  case, 
large  quantities  of  bottled  honey  would  have 
been  adulterated  with  invert  sugar.  ]Mr. 
W.  A.  Selser,  our  chemist  and  manager  at 
our  Philadelphia  office,  regards  this  as  one 
of  the  most  important  victories  the  Govern- 
ment has  ever  won  for  beekeepers,  for  it 
nipped  in  the  bud,  before  it  had  hardly  got 
under  way,  a  form  of  adulteration  that 
would  have  been  serious. 

The  year  1914  will  go  down  in  apicultural 
history  as  the  greatest  year  for  the  manu- 
facture of  bee-supplies  in  all  the  factories 
that  was  probably  ever  known.  The  record- 
breaking  honey  year  of  1913  cleaned  up 
all  supplies  on  hand,  and  the  prospects  of 
1914  were  extraordinarily  good  at  the  be- 
^nning  of  the  season,  because  bees  had 


wintered  well  everywhere.  But  the  bright 
prospect  did  not  materialize  in  a  big  honey 
crop.  Throughout  the  clover  districts  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  country,  the  season 
came  \ery  near  being  a  failure.  The  West 
and  some  parts  of  the  South,  however,  fur- 
nished nearly  their  usual  quota  of  honey. 

In  the  line  of  special  legislation  affecting 
the  bee  business,  the  national  net-weight  law 
stands  out  prominently  as  the  product  of 
1914.  It  has  already  caused  some  hardships 
and  inconvenience  to  the  producers  of  comb 
honey,  and  many  of  them  say  they  will 
quit  the  business  and  run  for  extracted. 
The  elimination  of  the  section  or  wood 
surounding  the  comb  is  the  source  of  com- 
plaint. It  is  contended  that  the  wood  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  package,  always  has 
been  weighed  in,  and  that  on  account  of  its 
varying  weight  it  is  impossible  to  get  at 
the  exact  weight  of  the  comb  and  honey 
inside.  It  is  further  contended  that  the 
ruling  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  is  unfair 
because  it  permits  the  wrapping  around 
hams  to  be  weighed  in  with  the  whole  ham, 
but  excludes  the  wood  around  a  section  of 
honey. 

It  has  been  our  opinion  right  along  that 
it  was  useless  to  buck  against  the  inevitable, 
and  that  the  operation  of  the  net-weight  law 
will  in  the  end  be  beneficial.  Under  its 
provisions  only  comb  honey  properly  graded 
can  be  marketed. 

In  the  line  of  State  legislation  there  have 
been  no  foul-brood  laws  passed  so  far  as  we 
know.  Notwithstanding  that,  during  1913 
ten  States  have  passed  such  laws. 

The  year  1914  witnessed  the  installation 
of  at  least  one  new  school  of  apiculture  in 
the  United  States.  We  refer  to  the  one 
established  in  Minnesota.  This  school  has 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $5000.  Of  this 
amount  $2000  goes  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  foul-brood  law,  and  $3000  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  division  of  apiculture. 
Minnesota  is  the  only  State  in  the  Union 
that  has  such  a  division  in  beekeeping  not 
connected  with  some  other  department  for 
instruction.  Rev.  Francis  Jaegar  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  iVIinne- 
sota  to  take  charge  of  the  work;  and,  so 
far  as  we  can  ascertain,  he  has  done  good 
work. 

Another  school  has  been  established  at  the 
Agricultural  College  at  Ames,  Iowa.  While 
this  is  on  a  much  more  modest  scale  than 
the  one  in  Minnesota  or  Massachusetts)  yet 
a  beginning  has  been  made. 

Instruction  is  also  given  in  apiculture  at 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma,  under  Prof.  Sanborn, 
and  at  College  Station,  Texas,  under  Prof. 
Wilmon  Newell. 
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In  the  mean  time  the  apicultural  school 
in  charge  of  Dr.  Burton  N.  Gates,  of  the 
Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass.,  is 
pushing  ahead.  It  has  done  some  splendid 
work,  and  during  1914  it  entered  on  some 
new  fields  of  investigation  which  have  been 
referred  to  in  these  columns.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  school  at  Guelph,  Ontario,  Can., 
in  charge  of  S.  T.  Pettit. 

During  the  year  1914  Uncle  Sam  estab- 
lished permanent  headquarters  in  a  building 
and  grounds  devoted  exclusively  to  bee 
culture  at  Drummond,  a  suburb  just  outside 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  All  this  is  in  charge 
of  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips.  He  and  his  able 
assistants  have  done  excellent  work  the  past 
year  in  the  line  of  diagnosing  bee  diseases. 
This  is  worth  all  it  cost,  even  if  they  did 
nothing  more. 

But  they  have  done  a  great  deal  more. 
During  the  past  winter  Dr.  Phillips  and  his 
assistant  Mr.  Demuth  conducted  a  series  of 
experiments  in  wintering  that  were  exceed- 
ingly valuable.  The  result  showing  the 
temperature  of  the  winter  cluster  was  given 
on  page  879,  November  15. 

The  year  1914  has  seen  some  unusually 
extensive  operations  in  migTatory  beekeep- 
ing. The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  sent  one  carload 
of  bees  to  Florida  and  brought  back  three 
and  one  half.  They  also  sent  two  carloads  of 
bees  to  the  Dismal  Swamp,  Va.,  and  in  the 
mean  time  the  Marchant  Bee  and  Honey 
Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Canton,  0.,  and 
Apalachicola,  Fla.,  has  sent  another  carload 
of  bees  to  Apalachicola. 

Migratory  beekeeping,  or  sending  whole 
yards  of  bees  by  the  wagon  or  truck  to  the 
swamps,  has  been  practiced  to  some  extent 
this  year.  Considerable  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  the  feasibility  of  keeping  bees  in 
and  near  swamps  after  the  main  honey- 
flows  are  over.  While  the  publishers  of 
this  journal  did,  perhaps,  the  most  extensive 
work  in  this  line  during  the  past  year, 
others  have  been  trying  their  hand  at  it. 

In  the  line  of  improvements  and  inven- 
tions we  might  mention  the  gearless  friction- 
drive  honey-extractors.  This  will  doubtless 
supplant  all  other  forms  for  power-driven 
machines. 

The  year  1914  shows  a  still  further  ten- 
dency to  run  to  extracted  honey  rather  than 
comb.  The  operation  of  the  net-weight  law 
will  augment  this  tendency  very  consider- 
ably. This  is  a  mistake.  Extracted  honey 
is  g'etting  lower  and  lower  in  price,  and 
comb  honey  is  more  than  holding  its  own. 
If  a  considerable  number  of  comb-honey 
producers  change  over  to  extracted  they  will 
regret  it.  The  fact  is,  there  should  be 
more  conjb-honey  producers.  The  net-weight 


law  will  produce  no  hardship  if  we  only 
make  up  our  minds  to  comply  with  it;  and 
the  fellow  who  does  will  have  no  trouble  in 
disposing  of  his  crop. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year  1914 
there  was  an  unprecedented  demand  for 
queen-bees.  In  the  month  of  March  there 
was  scarcely  a  queen-breeder  who  could  fill 
half  the  orders.  During  July  and  August 
those  same  breeders  could  have  reared  twice 
as  many  queens  if  they  had  had  the  orders 
for  them.  The  business  is  being  overdone 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  season  and  under- 
done in  the  fore  part.  The  breeders  of  the 
South  should  get  busy  earlier. 

The  year  1913  seemed  to  set  its  seal  of 
approval  on  the  A.  C.  Miller  smoke  method 
of  introduction;  but  1914  seems  a  little  in- 
clined to  raise  a  question  of  doubt  as  to  its 
reliability. 

The  year  1914 .  has  been  kind  to  us  in 
that  it  has  taken  only  a  very  few  prominent 
beekeepers.  First  and  foremost,  without 
question,  was  Mr.  T.  F.  Bingham,  of  smoker 
fame,  dying  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  84.  See 
another  column. 

Dr.  John  Phin  was  another  man  taken 
within  the  last  year.  While  not  known 
generally  as  a  practical  beekeeper  he  was 
the  author  of  a  number  of  industrial  books 
on  various  lines  both  practical  and  scientific, 
including  a  dictionary  of  bee  terms. 

F.  B.  Cavanagh,  of  Hebron,  Ind.,  a 
director  in  the  National  Beekeepers'  Asso- 
ciation, and  one  who  produced  large  crops 
of  honey,  also  died  within  the  year.  He 
was  a  brilliant  beekeeper;  and  had  he  lived 
he  would  have  practiced  migratory  beekeep- 
ing on  a  large  scale.  He  not  only  produced 
large  crops  of  honey,  but  sold  it  all  direct 
to  the  consumer,  for  he  did  a  large  bottling 
business. 

Aaron  Snyder,  of  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  was 
another  beekeeper  and  honey-salesman  who 
died  in  1914.  He  wrote  more  or  less  for 
the  bee  journals,  and  was  well  known  in  his 
part  of  the  State  because  he  came  directly 
in  touch  with  the  consumer  with  his  honey. 

This  reminds  us  that  the  bottling  of 
extracted  honey  is  now  being  carried  on  on 
a  larger  scale  than  ever  before  in  the  United 
States.  Several  large  bottlers  are  engaged 
in  the  business  of  putting  up  extracted  hon- 
ey in  glass  and  tin.  Honey  in  the  liquid 
form  is  now  reaching  the  consumer  in  larger 
quantities  than  it  ever  did  before. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  there  has  been  a 
steady  gain  in  knowledge  and  progress  in 
every  thing  connected  with  the  bee  business. 
While  the  great  war  is  giving  us  a  setback, 
it  is  not  without  its  compensating  advan- 
tage. 
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Dr.  C.  C.  Miller 


STRAY  STMAWI 


Marengo,  111. 


The  year  1914  was  the  worst  honey  year 
in  50  years  in  Germany.  Same  here  in  a 
good  many  places.  [The  year  1915  will  be 
another  bad  year,  not  only  for  beekeepers 
of  Germany,  but  for  all  Germany,  unless 
this  awful  war  lets  up. — Ed.] 

T.  B.  Terry  tells  about  the  warm  drink 
he  uses.  Practical  Farmer,  206,  and  says : 
"  I  use  extracted  honey  instead  of  sugar,  as 
it  is  more  wholesome."  I  wonder  how  many 
beekeepers  are  as  wise  as  Terry.  If  all  the 
people  used  honey  in  hot  drinks  it  would 
take  tons  and  tons  of  it. 

"  The  temperature  at  the  center  of  the 
cluster  increased  as  the  outside  temperature 
decreased,  due  to  the  crowding  together  of 
the  bees  in  cold  weather,"  p.  903.  Isn't  it 
increased  activity  and  consumption  rather 
than  crowding?  Incidentally,  this  fact  that 
the  colder  outside  the  warmer  the  center  of 
the  cluster  explains  why  it  is  that  breeding 
begins  earlier  outdoors  than  in  cellar. 

Right  you  are,  Mr.  Editor,  in  saying  that 
beekeepers  are  constantly  inventing  things 
that  are  old,  p.  877,  and  one  instance  occurs 
on  the  next  page.  I  saw  quadruple  winter 
cases  used  on  a  large  scale  25  years  ago 
within  25  miles.  [The  quadruple  winter 
case  was  not  mentioned  because  it  was  ne?v, 
but  because  it  was  an  old  device  that  had 
been  coming  into  prominence  during  late 
years.  The  late  Edwin  France  and  some 
before  him  used  quadruple  hives;  and  the 
old  files  of  the  American  Bee  Journal,  if  we 
remember  correctly,  show  the  modern  four- 
hive  winter  case. — Ed. 

Dr.  Bigelow,  I  believe  I'm  your  friend, 
and  I  want  to  offer  a  word  of  advice.  Don't 
you  ever  again  run  the  risk  of  such  a  fool 
thing  as  you  describe  page  930.  [We  have 
done  nearly  the  same  thing,  and  we  believe 
we  can  do  it  again.  We  always  caution  our 
audience,  and  make  sure  that  the  bees  are 
thoroughly  disorganized.  Throwing  bees 
into  the  air  will  do  that  to  perfection,  espe- 
cially if  their  hive  is  obscured  by  a  big 
crowd.  All  that  Dr.  Bigelow  said  is  possi- 
ble, but  we  would  not  go  quite  so  far  as  he 
did  with  the  average  bunch  of  girls.  We 
sometimes  select  two  or  three  people  to  show 
that  they  can  do  the  same  stunts  we  do. — 
Ed.] 

Jacob  Alpaugh,  you  don't  tell  us  the 
thickness  of  foundation  you  use  in  putting 
in  splints,  p.  941.  I  should  suppose  it  must 
be  pretty  heavy  to  bear  such  cutting.  If 
you  can  get  combs  built  to  the  bottom-bar 


with  splints  only  two-thirds  length,  'there  is 
a  saving,  and  painting  with  wax  helps.  But 
what  I  can't  understand  is  your  "  spoiled 
row  of  cells  "  when  using  the  Miller  plan. 
In  all  the  years  I've  used  the  plan,  in  all 
the  thousands  of  cells  I've  seen  built  over 
the  splints,  I  don't  remember  seeing  a  single 
spoiled  cell.  Looking  close  at  a  frame  of 
sealed  brood,  you  will  see  a  slight  elevation 
of  the  cappings  over  the  splints,  but  never  a 
cell  missing  or  imperfect  on  account  of 
them.  What  can  possibly  make  the  differ- 
ence between  us? 

G.  M.  DoOLiTTLE^  you  say,  p.  841,  that 
where  queenless  bees  are  made  to  start 
queen-cells  from  brood  given,  "  they  gener- 
ally err  by  selecting  one  or  more  larvae  for 
the  purpose  that  are  too  old  to  produce  the 
best  queens."  I  wonder  if  your  queens  have 
really  so  much  poorer  judgment  than  mine. 
I'm  sure  that  my  bees  do  not  generally  err 
in  that  way,  and  I  very  much  doubt  that 
they  ever  do.  I've  tried  about  all  the 
different  ways  of  rearing  queens,  have  rear- 
ed hundreds  by  allowing  the  bees  to  make 
their  own  selection  from  brood  of  all  ages, 
and  these  last  have  given  just  as  good  re- 
sults as  any  of  the  others,  and  I  think  just 
a  wee  bit  better.  For  me  to  destroy  all 
sealed  cells  in  four  or  five  days  would  be 
only  at  a  loss.  I  wonder  what's  the  shortest 
time  ever  known  from  dequeening  till  the 
hatching  of  the  young  queen. 

The  Editor  tells,  p.  919,  about  my  being 
caught  with  my  bees  outside  and  wishing 
they  were  in,  yet  hoping  against  hope  a 
warm  spell  might  come.  Yes,  day  after  day 
it  was  4  to  20  above,  with  the  hope  of  a 
warm  daj^  gTowing  fainter  every  day.  Nov. 
21  a  very  few  bees  flew.  Nov.  24,  10  :15  a. 
M.^  it  was  44  degrees  with  hazy  sunshine.  I 
went  the  length  of  the  apiary  and  saw  one 
bee  flying.  Oh!  but  I  felt  good.  I  knew 
there  was  "  more  to  follow."  It  went  up  to 
52,  and  the  bees  had  a  glorious  flight.  Next 
day  it  was  58,  and  the  next  61,  and  there 
wasn't  another  cold  day  in  November.  To- 
day, Dec.  1,  it  is  59  and  rainy.  So  by  leav- 
ing my  bees  out  I  came  out  a  long  way 
ahead.  But — but,  if  the  warm  spell  hadn't 
come !  If  it  were  to  do  over  again — well,  I 
don't  know  which  way  I  would  decide. 
[You  have  described  our  situation  exactly, 
only  that  our  temperature  did  not  drop 
down  as  low  as  4  above.  Like  yourself  we 
liave  been  having  beautiful  weather,  and  the 
bees  have  had  good  cleansing  flights;  but 
just  as  soon  as  it  turns  cold  again  those  bees 
will  go  into  the  cellar  with  a  hustle. — Ed.] 
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BEEKEEPING  IN  CALIFOMNIA 

Po  Co  Chadwick,  Medlands,  Cal. 


At  this  writing  we  are  able  to  say  that 
Pres.  J.  W.  Ferree,  of  the  State  Association, 
has  gTeatly  improved  from  the  result  of  his 
mortorcyele  accident,  and  is  able  to  be  back 
on  his  ranch.  His  ultimate  recovery  seems 
assured,  though  he  is  still  under  the  care  of 
a  physician. 

*  *  » 

Destructive  forest  fires  were  reported 
from  four  southern  counties  last  week. 
These  fires  are  in  reality  not  forest  fires, 
but  brush  fires.  As  a  rule  they  cover  only 
the  brush-covered  hills.  Occasionally  they 
get  into  the  heavy  timber  of  the  mountains, 
but  not  frequently. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Crane,  page  883,  Nov.  15,  you  are 
right  in  your  eighth  paragraph,  as  a  rule. 
But  the  colony  that  produced  the  most 
honey  for  me  the  past  season  was  about  as 
near  pure  nothing  as  any  in  my  yard,  and 
would  be  a  poor  one  to  breed  from  in  a 
land  of  disease. 

*  *  * 

A  kindly  old  gentleman  from  the  remote 
districts  of  the  South  applied  to  me  for  a 
job  with  the  bees.  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
had  experience  in  their  care.  He  said,  "No, 
I  ain't  had  no  truck  with  them  to  brag 
about;  but  I  reckon  I  can  swarm  them  and 
keep  things  in  kelter  just  about  as  good  as 
anybody." 

*  *  » 

Reports  from  various  localities  indicate 
that  both  varieties  of  foul  brood  are  much 
less  prevalent  than  last  year.  We  hope  the 
beekeepers  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  get  pure  stock  in  their  yards, 
which  is  the  best  possible  way  to  eradicate 
black  or  European  foul  brood,  and  no 
disadvantage  in  controlling  the  American 
variety. 

*  *  * 

"Shall  I  build  my  own  hives'?"  asks  a 
headline.  The  average  beekeeper  should  not 
undertake  the  work.  The  results,  as  a  rule, 
are  very  far  from  perfect,  and  too  often 
botched,  which  puts  me  in  mind  of  what  a 
brother-in-law  once  said.  He  was  working 
in  his  shop  when  some  one  brought  in  a 
piece  of  work  that  looked  pretty  bad,  with 
a  request  for  him  to  work  it  over.  He 
viewed  the  job  critically,  and  then  said: 
"  Well,  that  looks  as  if  some  one  had  done 
it  himself."  I  know  of  one  small  lot  of  bees 
that  belong  to  a  carpenter's  son,  and  are 


for  sale.  But  the  hives,  though  made  by 
hand  and  by  a  mechanic,  are  so  far  from 
being  the  equal  of  machine-sawed  hives  that 
his  price  is  out  of  the  question.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  frames. 

*  *  * 

Skunks,  skunks,  skunks.  The  eastern 
beekeeper  has  little  idea  of  the  depredations 
committed  on  an  apiary  of  the  West  by 
these  troublesome  little  animals.  During 
August,  while  away  in  the  East,  some  of 
my  hives  had  depressions  two  and  three 
inches  deep  worn  in  the  dry  soil  by  their 
feet,  rolling  bees  to  kill  them,  after  which 
they  were  eaten.  Upon  my  return  I  pur- 
chased a  pound  of  cheap  beef,  which  I  cut 
in  pieces  as  large  as  the  end  of  my  thumb. 
In  these  pieces  I  cut  a  small  opening  with 
a  sharp  penknife  into  which  I  dropped  a 
small  quantity  of  strychnine.  About  thirty 
pieces  were  thus  prepared  for  the  feed,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  next  time  I  visited 
my  apiary  it  looked  like  a  slaughter-pen — 
dead  skunks  in  every  direction.  This  ended 
my  trouble  for  the  season.  I  have  previous- 
ly recommended  eggs  for  this  work,  but 
find  that  raw  beef  is  equally  good,  and 
somewhat  cheaper. 

«  *  * 

Mr.  Doolittle,  in  the  Oct.  15th  issue,  raises 
the  question  as  to  whether  bees  visit  more 
than  one  kind  of  flower  on  a  trip.  I  cannot 
say  that  I  have  ever  seen  them  make  the 
change,  yet  I  feel  sure  that  they  must  do 
so  at  times.  To  illustrate  my  point  I  will 
refer  to  the  rapid  change  of  the  field  force 
of  the  hive  from  the  wild  alfalfa  to  the 
sage  bloom.  On  a  cool  foggy  morning  the 
wild  alfalfa  will  be  swarming  with  bees  for 
several  hours,  from  which  they  go  immedi- 
ately to  the  sage  as  soon  as  the  sun  comes 
out  warm  and  bright,  which  causes  the  sage 
to  secrete  more  freely.  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  to  the  belief  that  each  bee  with  its 
sac  more  or  less  filled  with  honey  from  the 
alfalfa  returns  to  the  hive  before  going  in 
quest  of  the  nectar  of  the  sage.  The  bee,  as 
a  rule,  utilizes  time  as  economically  as  does 
man,  and  would  hardly  return  to  the  hive 
half  loaded  with  stores  because  it  wished 
to  go  to  a  different  flower.  Some  claim  that 
bees  do  not  mix  the  different  colors  of 
pollen  in  the  combs.  This,  to  my  positive 
knowledge,  is  an  error,  for  I  have  observed 
the  different  colors  many  times  in  the  same 
cell. 
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IFTING 


Middlebury,  Vt. 


After  three  or  four  poor  j^ears  in  succes- 
sion, that  cover  picture  for  Oct.  1  looks 
pretty  good,  even  if  it  is  the  other  side  of 
the  earth. 

*  *  * 

Gleanings  for  Sept.  1  is  certainly  a 
special  number  on  wintering.  It  came  just 
in  time,  too,  to  set  us  to  thinking,  and  to 
give  us  a  chance  to  lay  our  plans  for  trying 
experiments  or  improved  methods  before  it 
is  time  to  place  the  bees  in  winter  quarters. 

*  *  « 

Mr,  Bj'er's  experience  in  wintering  small 
colonies  on  three  combs,  page  675,  Sept.  1, 
shows  the  value  of  the  close-fitting  division- 
board  and  a  hive  or  brood-chamber  the  size 
of  the  colony  to  be  wintered.  I  am  more 
and  more  convinced  that  we  have  not  em- 
phasized the  reduction  of  the  brood-chamber 
to  the  size  of  the  colony  as  we  should. 

*  *  * 

Those  pictures  of  field  meets  and  picnics 
in  the  Oct.  1st  issue  are  refreshing  to  us 
who  live  on  this  side  of  the  great  beekeep- 
ing world.  My!  but  wouldn't  I  have  liked 
to  be  at  some  of  them?  What  days  those 
were  at  Medina  and  Des  Moines,  as  illus- 
trated on  pages  766  and  767 !  Queens  that 
will  produce  workers  that  will  not  do  their 
best  after  such  gatherings  ought  to  have 
their  heads  pinched. 

*  *  * 

On  page  671,  Sept.  1,  our  friend  Hand 

pours  a  whole  boxful  of  woes  from  dysen- 
tery to  European  foul  brood  upon  cellar- 
wintered  bees.  Now,  if  he  had  stated  this 
as  his  opinion  he  would  doubtless  have  told 
the  exact  truth.  There  are  cellars  and  cel- 
lars; and  my  opinion  of  them  is  that  they 
are  very  much  like  the  maid  of  nursery 
fame  whose  "  hair  hung  right  down  on  her 
forehead,  and  when  she  was  good  she  was 
very  good;  but  when  she  was  bad  she  was 
horrid." 

«  «  * 

m.  L.  W.  WeUs,  page  682,  Sept.  1, 
advises  feeding  bees  for  winter  a  syrup  2^/2 
lbs.  sugar  to  one  of  water.  On  the  next 
page  he  tells  us  that  he  has  induced  a 
colony  of  golden  Italians  to  store  20  lbs.  of 
sugar  in  seven  days  Now,  if  it  takes  one 
colony  seven  days  to  take  20  lbs.  of  sugar, 
how  long  and  how  many  colonies  will  be 
required  to  store  8000  or  10,000  lbs.  of 
sugar?  The  thinner  the  syrup,  the  faster 
will  bees  take  it;  but  we  find  they  do  very 
well  when  fed  syrup  of  2  lbs.  of  sugar  to 
one  of  water. 


Dr.  Miller  says,  page  661,  Sept.  1,  "  For 
the  first  three  days  the  young  worker  gets 
the  same  food  as  its  royal  sisters ;  then  it  is 
weaned,  and  gets  coarser  food  for  the  two 
remaining  days,  while  the  better  bill  of 
fare  is  continued  to  the  royal  youngster." 
We  infer  that  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
difference  in  development  is  due  to  the 
quality  of  food  the  bees  receive.  I  had 
supposed  that  these  results  depended  more 
on  the  quantity  of  food  fed  than  on  the 
quality.  *  *  * 

On  page  793,  Oct.  15,  Dr.  Miller  protests 
against  miy  one  sending  him  samples  of 
foul  brood,  and  advises  sending  them  to  Dr. 
E.  P.  Phillips,  Agi'icultural  Department, 
Washing-ton,  D.  C.  In  a  footnote  the  editor 
says  that  nothing  less  than  a  stout  wooden 
box  should  be  used  for  sending  such  samples 
through  the  mails.  Let  me  add  that,  if  any 
one  wants  to  send  Dr.  Phillips  a  sample  of 
brood,  just  write  to  him  first  for  a  package, 
and  he  will  send  you  a  nice  little  wooden 
box  with  a  frank  that  you  can  paste  on  to 
it,  and  so  save  you  postage. 

*  *  * 

J.  L.  Byer's  experience  with  candy  is  very 
close  to  my  own,  as  given  on  page  750,  Oct. 
1.  The  first  I  made  was  not  quite  hard 
enough,  but  later  I  used  a  thermometer  and 
boiled  till  the  temperature  rose  to  275°,  and 
the  cakes  were  as  hard  as  bricks;  but  after 
standing  in  a  cool  room  for  a  time,  they 
would  run,  I  could  not  see  that  bees  did 
anj^  better  on  it  than  where  they  had  honey 
or  sugar  syrup  in  their  combs.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  good  deal  of  work  to  make  it.  We 
have  had  to  feed  some  10,000  lbs.  of  sugar 
this  fall.  If  we  had  been  compelled  to  make 
half  of  it  into  candy  I  imagine  there  would 
have  been  something  doing.  Candy  is  very 
convenient  for  feeding  during  winter  or 
early  spring;  but  as  a  regular  diet,  excuse 
me.  It  looks  as  though  it  were  a  sort  of 
fad  just  now.  There  is  nothing  new  about 
it.  Langstroth  recommended  it  more  than 
fifty  years  ago.  [The  making  of  Good  candy 
is  a  fine  art.  It  is  so  very  easy  to  overdo 
or  underdo  it  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  it 
just  right.  There  is  no  use  in  denying  it, 
candy  is  expensive  when  compared  to  syr- 
up; but  for  all  that,  it  is  about  the  only 
substitute  for  good  sealed  stores  we  can  use 
in  the  dead  of  winter.  Possibly  "  fondant  " 
as  used  and  recommended  by  our  Massachu- 
setts friends  may  be  easier  made ;  but,  if  we 
mistake  not,  that  also  must  be  made  just 
right  or  it  will  "  run  "  all  over  the  bees. — 
Ed.] 
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EEKEEPING  IN   TEE  bOUTMWEST 


Louis  H.  § 


TAKING  INVENTORIES  OF  STOCK. 

How  many  beekeepers  make  it  a  rule  to 
take  an  inventory  of  stock  at  the  end  of 
each  year?  We  have  often  wondered  how 
many  do  so.  I  have  kept  up  this  practice 
since  the  very  beginning  of  my  beekeeping, 
and  it  makes  interesting  reading  to  go  over 
the  various  inventories  of  over  twenty  years. 
They  reveal  the  real  progxess  that  we  have 
made  from  the  beginning,  showing  the 
increase  in  the  valuation  of  the  property 
from  year  to  year,  unless  we  have  been 
unfortunate  and  have  gone  "  backward " 
for  some  reason  or  other. 

We  have  not  only  found  it  interesting  to 
keep  these  yearly  records,  but  of  a  great 
deal  of  value  besides.  In  fact,  since  our 
business  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  it 
becomes  necessary  now  to  make  these  records 
so  that  we  can  furnish  our  reports  to  the 
commercial  agencies  for  proper  rating. 

MARKETING  BULK  COMB  HONEY  ALL  V^INTER. 

Quite  frequently  we  are  not  able  to 
dispose  of  all  of  a  large  honey  crop,  espe- 
cially when  we  harvest  a  good  fall  crop, 
before  the  winter  months  set  in;  and  since 
the  danger  of  granulation  makes  a  serious 
inroad,  it  has  become  necessary  for  us  to 
devise  some  means  by  which  we  can  over- 
come this  difficulty. 

I  have  conducted  some  experiments  along 
this  line  during  the  last  two  years,  and 
have  found  it  is  possible  to  store  comb 
honey  in  such  a  way  in  a  dry  warm  room  or 
a  dry  heated  basement  that  it  can  be  kept 
from  granulating,  and  used  whenever  there 
is  a  demand  for  it.  The  extracted  honey 
needs  less  attention  since  it  can  be  relique- 
fied  after  it  has  granulated;  and  since  we 
have  made  it  a  rule  to  heat  all  of  our  ex- 
tracted honey  that  is  used  in  packing  the 
comb  honey  just  before  making  the  ship- 
ments to  market,  to  prevent  (for  a  time  at 
least)  the  rapid  granulation  of  some  of  our 
honeys,  it  does  not  matter  so  much  if  we  do 
have  to  reliquefy  it. 

We  believe  we  are  the  first  persons  who 
have  adopted  and  successfully  carried  out 
the  method  of  shipping  honey  to  our  cus- 
tomers throughout  the  entire  winter  months. 
Year  before  last  we  kept  over  winter  about 
6000  pounds  of  comb  honey  for  an  experi- 
ment along  these  lines.  Last  year  we  used 
12,000  pounds  in  this  way,  and  this  year 
we  shall  carry  over  40,000  pounds  for  this 
purpose.  The  above  amounts  must  be  more 
than  doubled  to  get  the  amount  of  "  bulk 
comb  honey  "  that  will  actually  result  after 


BraLimfels,  Texas. 

it  is  packed  in  the  various  sizes  of  tin  recep- 
tacles used,  as  it  takes  more  extracted  honey 
than  comb  honey  to  pack  any  of  these  in 

the  right  proportions. 

*  *  * 

GUARD  AGAINST  FIRES. 

It  is  amazing  to  find,  in  the  reports  from 
the  State  fire-insurance  boards,  the  gTeat 
number  of  fires  that  might  have  been  pre- 
vented. And  this  brings  to  our  mind  the 
utter  carelessness  in  this  respect  so  often 
displayed  by  some  of  our  beekeepers.  Time 
and  again  have  I  seen  smokers,  still  fiUed 
with  burning  contents,  carelessly  set  inside 
of  a  building  with  combustibles  scattered 
over  the  floor,  and  within  easy  reach  of  the 
dangers  lurking  in  such  a  smoker. 

It  has  been  our  policy  to  teach  all  of  our 
assistants  to  be  more  careful  with  such 
tilings  than  they  are  generally,  and  to  take 
the  contents  of  the  smoker  from  any  build- 
ing or  any  thing  else  that  might  catch  fire. 
When  they  come  from  the  out-apiaries  they 
have  learned  to  throw  the  smoker  contents 
out  before  they  come  back  home ;  and  when 
they  use  the  smokers  here  thej^  have  been 
taught  to  empty  the  contents  in  the  fireplace 
under  the  houe^'^-liquefying  vat  and  to  ex- 
tinguish any  remaining  fire  by  throwing 
water  over  it  before  leaving  it. 

There  is  also  another  important  matter 
that  I  wish  to  mention;  and  that  is  with 
regard  to  the  cleanliness  of  our  out-apiaries, 
and  even  the  apiaries  at  home.  There  will 
be  years  when  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
keep  down  the  grass  and  weeds  successfully. 
We  have  just  had  one  of  these,  on  account 
of  the  excessive  rainfall  and  a  consequent 
lack  of  time.  But  we  are  putting  all  of 
our  efforts  into  a  general  "cleaning-up 
campaign "  now.  With  the  oncoming  of 
winter  and  the  drying-up  of  the  vegetation 
the  fire  risk  in  out-apairies  where  the  grass 
and  weeds  have  had  the  upper  hand  is 
exceedingly  great.  We  have  had  several 
minor  fires  of  this  sort,  and  might  have  lost 
heavily  in  bees  and  hives  burning  if  we  had 
not  at  least  been  careful  enough  to  keep  the 
ground  clean  immediately  around  the  hives. 

It  is  a  wonder  that  there  are  not  more 
apiaries  destroyed  by  fire  from  conditions 
that  I  have  seen  in  many  yards.  Grass  and 
weeds  and  leaves,  where  the  apiary  is  locat- 
ed under  deciduous  trees,  are  all  a  menace, 
and  should  be  cleaned  away  as  promptly 
as  possible.  Doing  this  will  save  many  a 
iTstless  moment,  for  we  are  never  certain 
about  the  safety  of  our  colonies  if  this 
danger  lurks  near. 
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Conversations  with  Doolittle 

At  Borodino,  New  York. 


INTRODUCING  QUEENS  AND  SOMETHING  ELSE. 

"  "Will  yon  tell  us  how  to  introduce  queens 
safely?  I  did  not  have  good  success  the 
past  season,  losing  fully  one-third  of  all 
I  tried  to  put  in  full  colonies.  I  once  asked 
a  man  who  said  he  had  no  trouble  in  intro- 
ducing to  tell  me  how  it  was  done.  He  said 
he  would  do  so  if  I  would  give  him  $5.00, 
and  that  it  would  be  cheap  at  that  price  to 
me.  That  might  be  so ;  but  some  way  my 
spirit  rebelled,  and  I  was  not  told  how." 

Many  times,  in  my  experience  of  over 
forty  years  with  queen  introduction,  I  have 
thought  that  I  had  a  plan  that  would  never 
fail;  but  when  a  time  of  scarcity  of  nectar 
came,  sufficient  to  cause  the  bees  to  be  crazy 
for  robbing,  to  an  extent  that,  in  trying  to 
find  the  queen  I  wished  superseded,  the  bees 
were  worried  almost  to  exasperation  in  try- 
ing to  defend  their  stores,  or  when  I  had  a 
queen  to  introduce  which  had  come  a  long 
distance  so  that  she  was  inclined  to  run 
about  among  the  bees  immediately  on  being 
let  loose  among  strange  bees,  then  it  was 
that  my  sure  plan  did  not  always  work  as 
formerly.  In  fact,  there  are  few  things  laid 
down  in  bee  culture  that  are  not  likely  to 
turn  out  so  contrary  to  our  previous  experi- 
ence and  expectation  that  the  whole  indus- 
try seems  to  be  a  series  of  surprises  (and 
they  are  not  always  happy  surprises  either), 
so  that  there  are  very  few  places  where  a 
hold-fast  rule  will  apply. 

Generally  the  directions  for  introduction 
accompanying  a  queen  will  prove  safe  in  the 
hands  of  most  beekeepers;  but  where  I  have 
any  queen  which  I  consider  of  special  value 
I  take  one  frame  of  honey  and  two  of 
mostly  emerging  brood  (as  nearly  so  as  is 
possible),  and  put  them  in  a  hive,  together 
with  two  other  frames  containing  mostly 
empty  comb.  This  hive  has  window-screen 
tacked  to  the  bottom,  and  a  close-fitting 
cover  at  the  top,  making  sure  that  no  bee 
can  either  get  in  or  escape  till  I  am  ready  to 
open  it  for  the  little  colony  which  will  be 
formed  by  the  emerging  brood.  Having  the 
hive  thus  fixed,  with  the  five  frames  proper- 
ly spaced  next  to  one  side  of  the  hive,  the 
whole  being  in  the  honey-room  next  to  the 
window,  so  there  is  no  danger  of  the  queen 
getting  away  if  she  should  chance  to  fly,  the 
cage  containing  her  is  opened,  and  she  and 
all  her  accompanying  bees  are  run  in  on 
the  combs  when  the  cover  is  put  on  and  all 
made  bee-proof.  This  hive  is  now  placed 
over  the  bare  frames  of  a  populous  colony, 
the  heat  from  which  is  sufficient  to  cause 


the  brood  to  emerge  the  same  as  if  a  prime 
swarm  had  left  it,  as  is  done  at  swarming 
time.  Six  days  later  this  hive  is  set  on  the 
stand  it  is  desired  to  have  it  occupy,  and  a 
small  entrance  opened,  when  in  a  few  days 
a  nice  little  colony  will  be  formed  which 
can  soon  be  built  up  into  a  good  colony  by 
giving  three  or  four  frames  more  of  emerg- 
ing brood.  By  this  plan  I  have  never  lost  a 
queen  in  an  experience  of  over  twenty  years. 
But  with  only  an  ordinary  queen  the  labor 
involved  will  more  than  offset  the  occasional 
loss  which  may  occur  with  any  of  the  many 
good  plans  of  introduction  which  are  before 
the  public. 

But  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  regarding 
selling  a  plan  for  $5.00.  If  the  man  in 
question  was  a  reader  of  any  of  the  bee 
literature  now  at  the  command  of  the  public 
he  should  have  remembered  that  he  had 
received  untold  value  from  the  many  writers 
who  have  gone  on  before.  It  would  seem 
that  many — ^yes,  very  many — have  so  for- 
gotten, for  the  one  desire  which  is  appar- 
ently  taking  possession  of  the  hearts  of 
many  of  the  people  seems  to  be  to  get  all 
they  can,  by  hook  or  crook,  of  the  things  of 
this  world,  no  matter  what  becomes  of  their 
fellow-beings.  I  have  prided  myself  in  the 
thought  that  beekeepers  as  a  class  are  not 
so  selfish  as  many  in  other  pursuits;  but  if 
this  is  so  the  man  wishing  to  receive  $5.00 
for  information  regarding  how  to  introduce 
a  queen  must  be  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  For  nearly  half  a  century  I  have 
profited  by  the  many  good  things  which 
have  been  freely  given  through  the  printed 
matter  in  our  books  and  papers  on  bees; 
and  should  I  not  as  freely  give  of  whatever 
I  may  have  wrought  out  as  have  those  who 
have  helped  me? 

Here  is  a  thought  I  should  like  to  leave 
with  the  readers  of  Gleanings.  When  a 
young  couple  start  out  on  life's  voyage  they 
put  all  their  energies  together  that  a  com- 
fortable and  happy  home  may  be  made. 
The  husband  does  not  try  to  defraud  or  take 
advantage  of  the  wife,  nor  the  wife  the 
husband,  but  both  work  together  to  accom- 
plish the  same  object — the  blessedness  of  a 
comfortable  home.  Now,  I  wish  to  say  that 
what  is  good  for  that  family  is  good  for 
the  gTeat  family  of  beekeepers  in  this  nation 
and  in  the  world.  Still  further,  what  is 
good  for  the  family  is  good  for  a  State; 
what  is  good  for  a  State  is  good  for  a 
nation;  and  what  is  good  for  a  nation  is 
good  for  the  world ;  for  we  are  all  brethren. 
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GENERAL  CORRESPONDENCE 

NOTES  OF  THE  SEASON 

BY  JAMES  A.  GREEN" 


The  new  power  extractor,  with  friction 
drive,  has  proven  very  satisfactory,  and  I 
think  the  friction  drive  is  much  better  for 
an  extractor  than  gearing.  The  unfortunate 
thing  this  season  has  been  that  the  extractor 
has  had  so  little  to  do.  Only  once  in  my 
thirteen  years'  residence  in  Colorado  have 
I  seen  a  poorer  honey  season.  Yet  I  have 
never  known  bees  to  be  in  better  condition 
in  the  spring,  nor  the  prospects  for  a  good 
honey  season  to  be  better  than  this  year. 
Truly  beekeeping  is  an  uncertain  occupa- 
tion. The  producers  of  extracted  honey 
have  a  little;  but  most  of  the  comb-honey 
men  in  this  part  of  the  State  have  had 
practically  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  crop. 
What  little  surplus  my  bees  stored  was  al- 
most entirely  from  sweet  clover,  alfalfa 
yielding  almost  nothing,  and  I  believe  this 
was  generally  true. 

EUROPEAN  FOUL  BROOD  OR  POISONING? 

The  letter  from  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  on 
page  615,  expresses  his  belief  that  the  loss 
of  bees  that  has  been  so  serious  in  this 
part  of  Colorado  is  due  to  European  foul 
brood  rather  than  to  poisoning,  as  has  been 
the  general  belief.  While  I  do  not  doubt 
that  Dr.  Phillips  may  be  correct  in  his 
diagnosis  of  European  foul  brood  in  the 
sample  of  brood  sent  him,  he  is  certainly 
wrong  in  attributing  our  losses  here  to  that 
cause. 

I  lost  a  number  of  colonies  myself  in 
1912  in  two  of  my  apiaries.  In  the  spring 
of  1913  I  bought  the  remains  of  an  apiary 
that  had  been  reduced  from  over  200  colo- 
nies to  less  than  50,  the  outfit  including  a 
number  of  sets  of  brood-combs  on  which  the 
bees  had  died.  In  none  of  the  colonies  that 
died  was  there  any  thing  to  indicate  any 
disease  of  the  brood  further  than  the  occa- 
sional case  of  American  foul  brood  which  is 
always  with  us.  The  only  brood  that  died 
was  what  was  chilled  or  starved  for  the  lack 
of  mature  bees  to  care  for  it.  The  surviving 
colonies,  moved  to  other  localities,  nearly  all 
built  up  in  good  shape  and  gathered  a  good 
crop  of  honey  in  1913.  Most  of  the  combs 
from  the  dead  colonies  were  used  for  either 
brood  or  extracting  combs,  without  trans- 
mitting disease  thereby.  The  letter  by  James 
G.  Brown,  page  641,  describes  the  situation 
very  accurately  as  he  has  found  it  in  Mon- 
trose County.  In  Mesa  County  our  greatest 
loss  was  in  1912.    After  the  losses  of  that 


season,  most  of  the  beekeepers  in  the  or- 
chard districts  near  Grand  Junction  and 
eastward  either  quit  or  moved  their  bees 
elsewhere.  It  is  rather  unfortunate  that 
enough  remained  to  prevent  a  thorough 
demonstration  of  what  an  entire  lack  of 
bees  would  do  to  the  orehardists. 

The  heading  of  Mr.  Brown's  article  is 
misleading  in  calling  this  "  A  New  Danger 
from  Spraying."  It  is  an  old  story  with  us. 
In  fact,  I  wrote  of  it  several  years  ago  in 
Gleanings  when  I  was  the  editor  of  one  of 
its  departments.  It  seems  difficult  to  get 
some  people  to  comprehend  that  there  is 
any  danger  to  the  beekeeper  from  spraying 
except  during  fruit  bloom.  Only  once  have 
I  ever  known  of  much  damage  to  bees 
through  the  spraying  of  fruit-trees  before 
the  blossoms  had  fallen,  and  that  was  a 
trifle  compared  to  the  losses  we  have  had 
since  from  the  poisoned  spray  falling  on  the 
blossoms  of  plants  growing  under  or  near 
the  fruit-trees  at  the  time  of  the  later 
sprayings.  One  of  the  heaviest  losers,  Mr. 
John  Wallace,  has  lately  sent  samples  of 
brood  from  one  of  the  depopulated  colonies 
to  Washington,  and  the  report  of  the  au- 
thorities was  that  no  disease  could  be  found. 

PEAR-BLIGHT  NOT  TRACEABLE  TO  BEES. 

I  wish  to  corroborate  the  statements  of 
L.  V.  Dix,  page  641,  in  regard  to  pear- 
blight.  I  have  raised  pears  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  live  in  a  district  which  ships 
hundreds  of  carloads  of  pears  annually.  I 
have  had  some  serious  attacks  of  pear- 
blight  in  my  own  trees,  and  have  seen  a 
great  deal  of  it  elsewhere,  even  to  the  de- 
struction of  whole  orchards,  but  I  have 
never  seen  the  slightest  indication  that  bees 
are  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  spread 
of  the  disease.  I  have  never  seen  bees 
working  on  blighted  branches,  nor  ever  seen 
on  such  branches  any  thing  that  it  seemed 
to  me  would  be  attractive  to  bees.  Pear- 
blight  sometimes  spreads  at  an  alarming 
rate  under  some  conditions,  appearing  to  be 
governed  mostly  by  weather  conditions ;  but 
the  cure  of  it  is  simple  when  properly  done, 
and  the  man  who  cannot  get  rid  of  it  is  too 
careless  to  be  a  fruit-grower.  The  cure 
consists  simply  in  cutting  off  all  blighted 
branches  at  least  a  foot  below  any  sign  of 
infection,  doing  a  careful  and  thorough  job, 
and  keeping  tools  and  the  cut  stub  disinfect- 
ed by  swabbing  them  with  a  1-to-lOOO  solu- 
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tion  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  Other  dis- 
infectants are  sometimes  recommended.  A 
favorite  one  is  kerosene ;  but  until  I  hear  of 
surgeons  using  kerosene  to  sterilize  their 
instruments  I  should  prefer  to  use  what  is 
universally  recognized  as  the  best  thing  for 
such  purposes. 

STERILIZING  FOUL-BROOD  HONEY  ;  A  VTARNIKG. 

The  recent  publication  of  experiments 
showing  the  degTee  of  heat  necessary  to  kill 
foul-brood  germs,  showing  that  boiling  for 
a  short  time  would  do  this,  and  the  follow- 
ing discussions,  some  of  which  at  least 
would  convey  to  the  inexperienced  the  im- 
pression that  this  would  be  a  safe  practice 
to  follow,  are,  in  my  opinion,  liable  to  work 
great  harm.  Undoubtedly  honey  from  dis- 
eased colonies  may  be  so  disinfected  that  it 
may  be  fed  without  conveying  disease.  I 
have  myself  fed  considerable  such  honey 
without  bad  results.  But  the  practice  is  ex- 
ceedingly risky,  and  of  this  I  have  also  had 
ample  experience.  The  last  lot  of  such 
honej^  that  I  fed  was  handled  with  every 
precaution  that  experience  and  reasoning 
had  taught  me  was  necessary  and  desirable ; 
3'et  a  number  of  cases  of  foul  brood  could 
be  distinctly  traced  to  the  feeding  of  this 
lot  of  honey.  I  will  now  tell  you  just  what 
precautions  I  used,  and  I  want  to  say  to 
you  that  nothing  less  thorough  should  be 
even  considered.  First,  the  honey  was 
considerably  diluted  before  boiling.  I  con- 
sider this  desirable  for  various  reasons,  of 
which  I  will  mention  only  the  one,  that  this 
makes  it  possible  to  boil  a  long  time  without 
making  the  honey  too  thick  to  handle.  Sec- 
ond, the  honey  was  boiled  a  long  time,  not 
simply  brought  to  a  boil,  but  kept  boiling 
for  over  an  hour.  Tliird,  the  honey  was 
removed  from  the  kettle  in  which  it  had 
been  boiled,  and  the  kettle  thoroughly 
washed  out.     This  is  necessary,  because 


some  of  the  honey,  in  boiling  and  stirring, 

may  have  been  left  around  the  upper  part 
of  the  kettle,  where  it  would  not  get  the 
necessary  amount  of  heat.  The  next  day 
the  honey  was  again  placed  in  the  kettle, 
and  again  thoroughly  boiled  and  stirred. 
This  is  in  line  with  the  practice  of  the 
canners  of  many  articles  of  food,  and  the 
experience  of  bacteriologists,  who  have 
found  that  many  spores  and  bacterial  germs 
are  much  more  certainly  destroyed  by  two 
boilings,  with  a  cooling  period  between, 
than  by  a  single  boiling,  even  if  longer  con- 
tinued. Now,  can  you  suggest  any  thing 
more  that  I  ought  to  have  done  to  this 
honey  to  make  it  safe?  I  believe  that  I 
am  more  careful  in  doing  such  work  than 
the  average  beekeeper — much  more  so  than 
some  I  know — yet  I  know  that  the  feeding 
of  this  honey  caused  several  cases  of  foul 
brood — just  how  many  I  do  not  know;  but 
I  feel  sure  that  this  experience  cost  me 
more  than  I  ever  saved  by  attempting  to 
feed  such  honey.  Never  again  for  me !  In 
my  experience  as  bee-inspector  I  have  come 
across  cases  where  the  feeding  of  honey 
from  diseased  colonies  has  had  much  worse 
results  than  it  did  with  me.  I  do  not  kaow 
just  why  I  failed  on  this  occasion;  but  if 
I  with  my  long  experience  with  foul  brood, 
dating  back  to  twenty-five  years  ago.  when 
I  had  a  long  siege  of  foul  brood  in  Illinois, 
and  exterminated  it  completely,  could  make 
such  a  failure  as  that,  then  I  say  to  you 
that  I  believe  it  is  a  colossal  mistake  even  to 
suggest  to  the  inexperienced  that  it  is  ever 
advisable  to  feed  such  honey  back  to  the 
bees,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
to  feed  any  honey  to  bees  that  you  are  not 
absolutely  sure  is  free  from  any  chance  of 
contagion;  and  that  cannot  be  said  of  any 
honey  bought  in  the  open  market. 
Grand  Junction,  Colo. 


COLONY  ODOR  OF  BEES  TRACEABLE  TO  THE  QUEEN  AND  THE 

QUEEN  ONLY 


BY  JAY  SMITH 


I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
the  discussion  concerning  the  odor  of  bees, 
and  it  seems  the  matter  is  far  from  being 
settled.  '  That  there  is  much  concerning  the 
odor  theory  that  is  unknown  to  us  all,  can 
not  be  doubted.  Many  of  us  have  a  thread 
of  the  truth,  and  we  think  we  have  the 
whole  rope.  I  also  have  a  thread,  and  I 
propose  to  hang  on  to  it  till  some  one  else 
breaks  it  or  gives  me  a  stronger  one  to  hang 
on  to. 

My  theory  on  the  scent  question  is  this: 


The  queen  gives  the  colony  its  individual 
odor.  There  may  be  other  means  which 
enable  bees  to  recognize  bees  from  another 
colony;  but  I  believe  the  queen  is  the  main 
factor.  No  one  who  has  had  experience 
with  bees  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the 
queen  had  a  strong  odor  that  is  easily  rec- 
ognized by  the  bees.  Many  have,  after 
handling  the  queen,  while  the  swarm  was  in 
the  air,  had  bees  alight  upon  their  hands 
and  give  the  call  to  their  comrades  by  fan- 
ning, indicating  that  they  had  found  their 
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queen,  when  in  reality  the  queen  had  not 
been  on  the  hand  for  a  minute  or  more. 

In  requeening  last  year  I  had  a  number 
of  bees  continually  alighting  upon  my  right 
hand.  If  shaken  oft  they  w^ould  soon  retuirn. 
At  last  I  remembered  that,  in  killing  the 
old  queens,  I  gave  them  a  pinch  between  my 
thumb  and  finger,  and  it  was  this  queen 
odor  that  attracted  the  bees.  I  smoked  my 
finger  thoroughly,  and  the  bees  ceased  to 
return.  Here  was  a  pointer:  Smoke  will 
destroy  the  queen  odor.  Put  your  thumb  on 
this  spot,  for  we  shall  come  back  to  it  later. 
The  experience  that  converted  me  to  the 
theory  that  the  queen  gives  the  colony  its 
individual  odor  came  to  me  several  years 
ago  while  requeening  my  apiary,  and  I  have 
verified  what  I  learned  several  times  since. 

One  hot  July  day  I  had  a  queen  I  had 
killed  in  my  hand,  and  I  sat  down  under  a 
tree  to  cool  off.  Out  of  idle  curiosity  I 
placed  the  dead  queen  in  a  large  bunch  of 
bees  that  were  clustered  on  the  outside 
of  a  hive.  I  did  this  to  see  if  they  would 
ball  her.  They  did  not,  but  clustered  around 
her  very  much  the  same  as  they  would  do 
with  their  own  queen.  As  there  seemed  to 
be  nothing  startling  in  this  experiment  I 
forgot  the  matter  and  went  on  with  my 
work.  Next  morning  I  was  surprised  and 
chagrined  to  find  in  front  of  this  hive  a 
good  double  handful  of  dead  bees.  I  was 
nonplused.  I  thought  that  possibly  the  bees 
from  the  hive  from  which  I  had  taken  the 
queen  and  killed  her  had  smelted  their  queen 
and  gone  to  her  and  started  a  rumpus  with 
its  attending  evil  results,  much  the  same  as 
might  occur  if  two  suffragettes  wanted  the 
same  office.  (I  have  nothing  against  the 
last-named  person  unless  her  malady  takes 
on  the  militant  form.)  I  saw  no  bees  flying 
around  that  would  suggest  this  theory,  and 
the  matter  for  the  time  being  was  a  mystery. 
A  year  later  I  tried  the  same  experiment. 
This  time  it  was  about  sundown,  and  no 
bees  flying.  Next  morning  the  gTound  for 
two  feet  in  front  of  the  hive  was  strewn 
with  dead  bees.  I  believe  there  was  over  a 
quart.  The  bees  of  the  colony  were  extra 
yellow,  and  all  the  dead  bees  were  the  same. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  the  dead  queen  had 
caused  the  bees  in  this  colony  to  fight  among 
themselves.  (I  have  tried  this  several  times 
since  with  the  same  result.)  Why  did  the 
bees  fight  each  other?  This  is  the  reason: 
The  bees  on  the  outside  of  the  hive  clustered 
around  the  dead  queen  and  acquired  her 
odor.  Later  in  the  night,  when  they  went 
into  the  hive,  they  were  taken  for  bees  of 
another  colony,  and  killed. 

Another  point  I  have  settled  to  my  own 
satisfaction  is  that  the  queen  odor  is  very 
strong,  but  is  not  lasting  beyond  a  very  few 


minutes,  and  is  easily  removed  from  the 
bees.  Now  let  us  go  back  to  the  place  in 
tliis  article  where,  if  you  have  followed  my 
instructions,  you  still  have  your  thumb. 
Why  did  the  bees  fail  to  alight  upon  my 
hand  after  I  smoked  it?  Because  the  smoke 
destroyed  the  queen  odor.  Mr.  Arthur  C. 
Miller,  why  is  your  smoke  method  of  queen 
introduction  such  a  success?  (Excuse  me 
for  butting  in,  but  I  am  going  to  answer 
that  for  you.)  Because  the  smoke  destroys 
the  queen  odor  of  the  colony;  and  the  new 
queen,  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  bees, 
imparts  to  them  her  odor  before  they  have 
recovered  from  their  demoralization. 

Why  will  queenless  bees  readily  unite 
with  another  colony  ?  Because  they  have  no 
queen  odor.  Why  w^ll  bees  coming  in  from 
the  field  be  accepted  in  any  hive  they  may 
happen  to  enter?  Because  they  have  been 
for  some  time  in  the  open  air,  and  the  queen 
odor  has  left  them.  Why  do  bees  usually 
recognize  and  object  to  robber  bees?  Be- 
cause they  come  from  a  hive  near  by  and 
have  their  queen  odor  still  with  them.  A 
young  worker  bee  out  for  her  initial  flight 
enters  the  wrong  hive.  She  is  seized,  and  a 
rigid  examination  and  cross-questioning 
takes  place.  She  is  young  and  innocent, 
cannot  be  a  robber,  no  harm  intended;  so, 
after  being  mauled,  and  having  some  hair 
pulled  out,  she  m.ay  be  allowed  to  pass  on 
into  the  hive.  They  would  have  probably 
allowed  her  to  pass  without  a  word  of  sus- 
picion, but  they  did  not  like  that  queen  odor 
she  brought  with  her.  Possibly  those  that 
are  admitted  without  an  examination  are 
those  that  were  in  the  air  longer,  and  lost 
more  of  their  odor.  Why  are  so  many 
queens  lost  by  the  cage  method  of  introduc- 
tion? Because  they  cannot  communicate 
their  odor  to  the  bees  by  coming  in  contact 
with  them;  and  when  released  they  are 
taken  for  a  strange  queen,  and  killed.  Why 
do  bees  ball  queens  instead  of  stinging 
them?  I  don't  know;  but  I  have  a  suspicion 
that  they  wish  to  confine  the  queen  odor 
and  not  allow  it  to  penetrate  the  hive,  there- 
by causing  a  riot  as  my  dead  queens  did. 

That  bees  also  have  the  power  to  give  off 
an  odor  is  not  doubted;  but  I  believe  they 
use  it  only  when  necessary,  when  fanning 
to  call  their  mates  of  the  hive,  or  upon  like 
occasions. 

I  have  used  with  perfect  success  for  some 
years  back  the  smoke  method  of  introduc- 
tion; but  I  always  used  tobacco  smoke.  I 
abandoned  the  plan,  for  I  did  not  like  to 
make  the  bees  sick  with  the  nauseating 
tobacco  that  God  never  intended  should  be 
used  by  man  or  beast  except  to  their  hurt. 
Thanks  to  Mr.  Miller  for  telling  us  that 
good  clean  wood  smoke  will  do  as  well. 
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Some  have  wondered  why  tobacco-smoked 
bees  are  so  susceptible  to  robbers.  It  is 
because  they  are  made  sick  by  the  fumes, 
and  disgorge  the  honey  they  have  in  their 


honey-sacs,  which  attracts  robbers.    I  have 
noticed,  after  tobacco-smoking  them,  that 
the  inside  of  the  hive  would  be  sticky  with 
honey. 
Vincennes,  Ind. 


SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  RECENT  REPORTS   OF  QUEEN  INTRO= 
DUCING  BY  TME  SMOKE  METHOD 


BY  ARTHUR  C.  MILLER 


Reports  of  the  widely  varying  results  by 
the  new  direct  method  of  introducing  queens 
naturally  raise  the  question,  why  the  wide 
difference? 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  articles  suggests 
at  least  three  distinct  causes;  first,  confus- 
ing the  new  with  the  old  smoke  method; 
second,  improper  use  of  smoke;  and,  third, 
failure  to  grasp  or  follow  the  instructions, 
simple  though  they  are. 

The  new  method  is  like  the  old  in  only 
two  factors — bees  and  smoke.  The  confining 
factor  was  entirely  lacking  in  the  old  meth- 
od, and  failure  was  more  frequent  than 
success.  Somebody  a  hundred  years  and 
more  ago  ran  in  some  queens  by  smoke. 
Incidentally,  about  the  same  time  it  was 
found  that  when  twenty-four  hours  were 
allowed  to  elapse  between  the  removal  of 
the  old  and  introduction  of  the  new  queen, 
success  was  fairly  well  assured.  From  time 
to  time  during  the  century  following,  other 
persons  tried  the  smoke  method,  only  to 
drop  it,  and  but  two  or  three  in  all  that 
time  noting  the  twenty-four-hour  factor. 

Then  arose  a  variation  of  the  old  smoke 
plan  in  which  the  new  queen  was  compelled 
to  fast  for  half  an  hour,  more  or  less,  and 
was  then  run  in  at  night — a  successful  pro- 
cedure in  most  instances,  but  time-consum- 
ing, and  a  bit  troublesome  in  the  night 
factor. 

IMPORTANT  REQUISITES  OF  THE  NEW  SMOKE 
METHOD. 

Then  came  the  new  method,  and  in  the 
originator's  hands  always  successful,  the 
rare  exception  merely  proving  the  rule. 
Other  persons  also  have  been  equally  suc- 
cessful. The  new  method  emphasizes  the 
closing  of  the  hive  so  neither  the  queen  can 
escape  nor  the  bees  free  the  hive  from  the 
smoke.  The  confinement  of  both  is  impor- 
tant, and  by  the  old  smoke  method  neither 
was  confined.  Naturally,  if  a  person  has  in 
mind  the  old  way  and  tries  it  again  the 
results  will  be  as  variable  as  always.  If  we 
are  to  introduce  at  any  hour  of  the  day  we 
must  temporarily  prevent  the  queen's  es- 
cape. If  we  are  to  create  and  sustain  the 
desired  and  necessary  condition  of  distress 
we  must  shut  in  the  smoke  and  do  it  so 


completely  that  the  bees  can  get  no  relief 
until  it  is  the  operator's  pleasure.  This  is 
not  possible  in  cracked,  warped,  leaky,  un- 
painted  hives.  And  in  hives  of  two  or  more 
chambers,  or  if  much  of  the  space  is  unoc- 
cupied, as,  for  example,  a  small  nucleus  in 
a  full-sized  body,  smoke  enough  must  be 
used  so  that  the  contained  air  will  be  so 
smoke-filled  that  its  circulation  will  not 
afford  relief. 

Then  the  smoke  must  be  of  a  suffocating 
nature;  hence  the  instructions  to  get  a  cloud 
of  "thick  white  smoke,"  and  use  just  enough 
of  it  to  get  the  bees  into  a  heavy  roar  and 
then  run  in  the  queen  and  shut  in  the  smoke 
and  queen  for  about  ten  minutes. 

At  once  somebody,  "  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  gives  them  a  good  hard  smok- 
ing." Now,  a  good  hard  smoking  generally 
means  a  vigorous  pumping  of  the  bellows, 
getting  up  a  strong  hot  fire,  and  the  hot 
burning  smoke  produced  thereby  works 
very  differently  on  the  bees  from  the  "  thick 
white "  sort.  First,  it  irritates  the  bees 
often  to  a  point  of  vicious  attack  on  every 
thing,  including  each  other.  Second,  it  does 
not  fill  the  hive  with  a  suffocating  cloud 
which  will  produce  the  desired  distress.  It 
seems  strange  that  some  veteran  beekeepers 
are  apparently  quite  ignorant  of  the  effect 
on  the  bees  of  various  sorts  of  smoke. 

Some  persons  never  can  grasp  and  follow 
instructions;  and  the  more  simple  they  are, 
the  wider  the  operator  digresses  from  them. 
For  example,  I  have  only  to  cite  the  many 
failures  to  make  so  simple  a  thing  as  hard 
candy,  the  making  of  which  every  lively 
youngster  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  do. 

FAILURE   TO   FOLLOW   METHODS  PRESCRIBED, 
AND  THE  RESULTS. 

Some  persons  are  prone  to  make  varia- 
tions of  any  method  to  suit  their  precon- 
ceived notions  before  trying  the  method  as 
given ;  and  then  on  failing  they  lay  it  to  the 
method  and  not  to  their  innovations,  which, 
likely  as  not,  were  tried  out  and  discarded 
by  the  originator  of  the  said  method.  This 
is  very  evident  in  reading  the  reports  on  the 
new  introduction  system,  as  well  as  on 
scores  of  other  things  pertaining  to  bee 
culture. 
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H.  A.  McLendon's  apiary,  Andalusia,  Alabama.    In  reach  of  these  bees  are  black  and  ^shite  tupelo, 

poplar,  alder,  ti-ti,  gallberry,  etc. 


Not  a  few  have  mixed  the  introduction  by 
the  new  method  to  queenless  colonies  with 
the  suggested  experiments  with  the  method, 
in  requeening  without  dequeening;  and  yet 
nearly  as  many  have  reported  success  in 
requeening  without  dequeening  as  have  re- 
ported failure. 

Bee  culture  met  with  almost  as  great  a 
misfortune  as  good  fortune  when  Lang- 
stroth  introduced  his  hive  and  the  book  in 
which  he  described  it,  and  the  manipulations 
possible  with  it.  The  bee-world  went  man- 
ipulation mad,  and  has  never  gotten  over  it. 
Most  of  the  wonders  of  bee-life  described 
by  Langstroth  were  overlooked  so  far  as 
applying  them  to  the  art  of  bee  culture  is 
concerned.  Hot  on  the  heels  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  Langstroth's  hive  came  a  host 
of  others,  and  all  sorts  of  claims  and  coun- 
ter-claims, variations,  inventions,  new  or 
revamped,  fairly  overwhelmed  the  bee-press, 
and  each  one  added  to  the  obscuration  of 
the  most  important  things  in  Langstroth's 
book. 

Coincident  with  the  publication  of  Lang- 
stroth's book  was  that  of  that  great  bee- 
master,  Quinby,  perhaps  the  greatest  we 
have  ever  had.  His  book  was  packed  from 
cover  to  cover  with  the  art  of  understanding 
bees  and  their  ways.  Appliances  were  in- 
cidental to  the  work,  not  the  work  to  the 
appliances.  His  description  of  bee  actions, 
the  why  and  when  of  sundry  operations,  the 
reasoning  from  effect  back  to  cause,  are 
marvels  of  bee-mastership.  Later,  learning 
of  Langstroth's  invention  he  was  quick  to 


see  its  value,  but  he  did  not  let  it  run  away 
with  him.  No,  he  fitted  it  to  his  knowledge 
of  the  ways  and  needs  of  the  bee  and  the 
beekeeper.  Wherever  one  finds  an  old  stu- 
dent and  follower  of  Quinby,  he  finds  a  true 
bee-master.  One  cannot  help  wondering 
where  commercial  beekeeping  would  be  to- 
day had  Quinby's  work  been  the  text-book 
of  the  beekeeping  world  instead  of  Lang- 
stroth. Quinby  unquestionably  was  the 
father  of  commeroial  hee  culture.  He  did 
more  with  his  simple  appliances  than  many 
a  "  big  "  beekeeper  of  to-day  does  with  all 
his  implements  and  appliances.  And  he 
was  able  to  do  it  because  he  studied  the 
bees  and  their  ways,  and  understood  them. 
And  those  persons  who  took  the  pains  to 
study  his  writing's  also  learned  to  a  marked 
degTee  to  understand  the  bee. 

But  to-day  it  is  not  so.  Every  thing  re- 
volves about  appliances  and  their  manipula- 
tions. Very  few  beekeepers  will  carefully 
read  a  painstaking  description  of  bee  struc- 
ture or  bee  behavior,  and  fewer  still  will 
grasp  its  importance  or  know  how  to  use  it. 
This  fact  is  brought  home  strongly  to  those 
of  us  who  address  gatherings  of  beekeepers. 
After  a  careful  talk  on  some  phase  of  bee 
behavior  and  its  application  to  bee  culture, 
one  is  shocked  by  the  total  missing  of  the 
points  by  some  of  the  listeners.  Here  and 
there  will  be  one  who  has  gTasped  the  re- 
marks, and  questioning  usuallj^  brings  out 
the  fact  that  such  a  one  has  been  a  student 
of  some  branch  of  applied  science,  or  is 
trained  in  analysis. 
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I  doubt  not  that  many  who  read  this  will, 
in  their  championship  for  Langstroth,  fail 
entirely  to  grasp  the  lesson  I  would  teach. 
I  would  not  detract  one  whit  from  the  honor 
given  to  Langstroth,  but  I  do  want  to  point 
out  what  we  have  missed  in  not  knowing 
more  of  the  manner  and  method  of  Quinby. 

To  observe,  to  read,  to  gi'asp,  to  under- 
stand and  apply,  was  what  Quinby  taught 
as  no  other  man  since  has  done;  and  such 


method  is  what  we  need  now,  in  all  that 
relates  to  bee  culture,  be  it  introduction  of 
queens  or  any  other  part  of  the  art. 

The  new  method  of  queen  introduction  is 
based  on  well-understood  reactions  of  the 
bees  to  certain  conditions,  and  it  is  good. 
Its  failure  in  some  hands  is  due  to  the 
operators  not  understanding  the  principle 
or  the  bees. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Nov.  6. 


BEEKEEPING  IN  ALABAMA 


BY  H.  A.  M^LENDON 


It  is  like  a  farmer  endeavoring  to  farm 
without  tools  to  keep  bees  without  a  'jour- 
nal. My  apiaiy  of  a  hundred  colonies  did 
well  last  season.  Except  for  the  extremely 
long  drouth  which,  by  the  way,  has  never 
happened  here  before,  my  colonies  would 
have  averaged  around  100  pounds  of  section 
honey.  However,  in  spite  of  that  they 
easily  averaged  50  lbs.  to  the  hive,  which,  I 
think,  is  a  good  average. 

I  am  sending  a  picture  of  my  three-year- 
old  yard.  So  few  people  realize  how  great 
the  industry  could  be  made  in  southern 
Alabama,  especially  in  Covington  County. 
I  started  with  about  a  dozen  gums  three 
years  ago,  with  some  little  experience  that 
I  got  while  with  my  father,  J.  R.  McLendon, 
on  the  farm  in  Montgomery  County.  In 
those  days  the  surrounding  beekeepers 
would  meet  several  times  during  the  year 
with  well-filled  baskets,  and  have  a  get- 
together  bee-meeting,  talking  over  bee  cul- 
ture, and  exhibiting  specimens  of  honey. 

I  prefer  the  ten-frame  hive.  My  bees  are 
of  a  mixed  race,  and  it  is  more  than  inter- 
esting to  note  the  difference  in  bees.  Even 
the  mixed  Italians  show  a  great  superiority 


over  the  common  strain.  We  are  sur- 
rounded here  by  the  Conecuh  River  Swamp, 
Bay  Branch  Stream,  the  five  runs,  and 
various  branches.  In  fact,  I  know  of  no 
better  location  for  a  dozen  or  more  apiaries 
than  southern  Alabama,  where  we  have 
black  and  white  tupelo,  gum,  poplar, 'alder, 
ti-ti,  gallberry,  and  various  other  plants 
which  gi'ow  honey  in  abundance. 

The  flow  of  the  honey-dew  is  abundantly 
spread  over  leaves  of  the  various  trees ;  and 
the  hum  of  the  bees,  as  we  sit  under  our 
own  vine  and  fig-ti^ee  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  makes  one  feel  as  if  the  glory  of  God 
rests  with  us  bounteously. 

What  has  become  of  the  old-time  beekeep- 
er ?  From  observation  I  think  the  industry 
is  more  neglected  in  this  State  than  in  any 
other  in  the  Union.  We  have  no  bee  in- 
spector nor  bee  organization  for  the  State. 
Cannot  some  plan  be  suggested  that  will 
wake  up  beekeepers  of  our  State  to  the 
realization  that  we  are  sleeping,  and  losing 
great  things  in  bee  culture  by  not  being 
organized  ? 

Andalusia,  Ala. 


THE  ALEXANDER  METHOD  OF  INCREASE 
Some  Discrepancies  that  Confuse  Beginners  and  Veterans  Alike 

BY  A.  SWAHN 


Dr.  C.  C.  Miller: — I  am  taking  up  bee- 
keeping with  very  much  interest,  and  have 
your  book,  also  every  other  book  of  note  on 
ithe  subject.  I  have  made  a  close  study  of 
the  subject,  and  the  more  I  study  and  prac- 
tice the  better  I  like  it.  I  find,  however,  a 
few  points  which  are  very  misleading  to  an 
amateur  like  myself,  and  should  like  some 
Light  on  the  subject.  Please  refer  to  page 
366  of  the  last  issue  of  A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z 
of  Bee  Culture  in  a  note  from  you  com- 
menting on  the  method  of  increase  employed 


by  the  late  E.  W.  Alexander.  This  note 
makes  the  whole  subject  very  misleading, 
as  it  is  without  an  explanation.  This  leads 
one  to  come  to  several  conclusions — either 
Mr.  Alexander  was  not  a  successful  bee- 
keeper or  he  has  misrepresented  his  methods, 
as  you  say,  "  What  successful  beekeeper 
uses  it  ?  "  I  wish  you  would  answer  this 
through  the  pages  of  Gleanixgs. 

If  Mr.  Alexander's  method  of  increase  is 
too  rapid  for  good  results  I  cannot  under- 
stand your  article  in  your  own  book,  page 
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35,  where  you  state  that  you  made  an  in- 
crease of  164  per  cent  on  a  white-clover 
pasture  only.  After  reading  all  this  I  am 
simply  up  against  it,  and  can  get  no  head 
nor  tail  to  the  whole  business.  Such 
contradictory  articles  should  not  be  written 
without  full  explanations,  in  order  to  make 
a  work  any  good  to  an  amateur.  I  shall 
thank  you  very  much  for  some  light  on  this 
subject. 

Ellsworth,  Wis. 

[Dr.  Miller  sends  the  foregoing  to  us 
with  his  reply.] 

Don't  be  discouraged  if  at  first  there  are 
some  things  not  entirely  clear  of  compre- 
hension in  the  literature  of  beekeeping.  It's 
a  study,  and  by  no  means  a  superficial  one. 
When  you  studied  arithmetic  or  grammar, 
more  than  once  you  came  upon  things  diffi- 
cult to  grasp,  and  you  were  glad  to  apply 
for  help  to  "  Teacher."  Why  expect  bee- 
keeping to  be  so  different  from  other  stud- 
ies? And  please  don't  expect  too  much 
in  the  way  of  "  full  explanations  "  in  con- 
nection with  every  thing  written  about  bee 
culture.  If  every  thing  were  so  fully  de- 
tailed that  the  beginner  could  not  possibly 
misunderstand,  a  year  later  he  would  com- 
plain at  having  the  columns  lumbered  up 
with  unnecessary  material.  Moreover,  in  a 
text-book  a  misunderstanding  often  arises 
because  a  detached  item  is  taken  without 
full  acquaintance  with  the  rest  of  the  book. 

Having  said  all  this,  let  me  hasten  to  add 
that  there  are  (probably  always  will  be) 
discrepancies  and  contradictions  among  the 
writings  of  beekeepers.  Difference  in  local- 
ities and  conditions  lead  to  difference  in 
views.  Besides,  beekeepers  are  human,  and 
so  may  err  in  their  observations  or  conclu- 
sions. 

Now  for  the  thing  you  say  you  are  up 
against.  Mr.  Alexander  divides  before  the 
clover  harvest,  and  says,  "  I  find  I  can  get 
nearly  twice  the  amount  of  surplus "  by 
thus  dividing.  In  the  footnote  I  say,  "  If  I 
should  follow  the  plan  it  would  only  be  at  a 
loss  in  the  honey  crop."  In  thus  saying  I 
do  not  accuse  Mr.  Alexander  of  being  un- 
successful, or  as  misrepresenting.  He  was 
a  successful  beekeeper  of  the  highest  integ- 
rity. But  his  situation  was  one  out  of  a 
thousand.  His  bees  had  the  range  of  50,000 
acres  of  buckwheat.  His  late  flow  was  his 
chief  flow,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  If  he 
divided  a  colony  before  white  clover  he 
could  have  at  the  beginning  of  buckwheat 
two  colonies,  each  as  strong  as  would  have 
been  the  one  if  left  undivided.  Clearly  that 
should  double  his  buckwheat  crop ;  and  even 
if  his  clover  crop  were  lessened  by  dividing. 
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his  total  crop  might  easily  be  "nearly  twice" 
what  it  would  be  without  the  dividing. 

My  late  flow  is  small  compared  with  the 
early  flow.  If  I  get  a  colony  to  its  highest 
strength  by  the  beginning  of  white  clover  I 
am  doing  well.  If  I  divide,  the  yield  from 
clover  of  the  two  divided  parts  will  be  so 
much  less  than  the  undivided  colony  would 
give  that  no  increase  of  fall  flow  would 
make  up  for  it.  So  if  I  should  divide  "it 
would  only  be  at  a  loss  in  the  honey  crop." 

It  may  be  well  to  explain  that  the  thing  I 
think  especially  misleading  on  the  page 
mentioned  is  the  statement  that  you  can 
divide  so  that  "  you  can  have  two  good 
strong  colonies  in  the  place  of  one  ready  to 
commence  work  on  your  clover  harvest." 
On  the  face  of  it,  what  can  the  beginner 
understand  hut  that  with  the  proper  man- 
agement he  can,  by  dividing,  double  his 
white-clover  crop?  Not  only  do  I  not  be- 
lieve that  it  can  be  doubled  in  other  loca- 
tions, but  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  at  all 
increased  in  one  place  in  a  thousand.  Of 
course,  I  may  be  mistaken  in  my  belief ;  but 
if  I  am  correct  in  that  belief,  such  a  state- 
ment should  not  stand  in  the  A  B  C  and 
X  Y  Z  without  some  other  warning  than 
the  protest  in  that  footnote.  If  the  author 
of  that  book  thinks  I  am  off  in  this  matter, 
I'll  change  the  question  asked  in  the  foot- 
note, and  say,  "  What  successful  man  dou- 
bles his  white-clover  crop  by  dividing  his 
colonies  before  the  white-clover  harvest  ?  " 
If  he  thinks  there's  any  unfairness  in  that 
question,  let  him  please  answer  this :  "What 
successful  man  (or  unsuccessful)  increases 
his  white-clover  crop  each  year  by  dividing 
his  colonies  before  the  white-clover  har- 
vest ?  "  Names,  please.  Two  will  elicit  my 
wonder;  flve,  a  handsome  apology. 

You  seem  to  see  inconsistency  in  my 
thinking  that  I  could  increase  100  per  cent 
only  at  a  loss  in  the  honey  crop,  and  then 
make  an  increase  of  164  per  cent  myself. 
Bless  your  heart,  I've  made  a  good  deal 
bigger  increase  than  that.  But  I  didn't 
increase  the  honey  crop  by  it — didn't  expect 
to.  I  increased  bees,  not  honey;  and  when 
I  increased  164  per  cent  I  didn't  get  as 
much  honey  as  if  I  had  increased  less  or 
not  at  all. 

Here's  the  whole  thing  in  a  nut-shell:  I 
believe  that  where  the  early  harvest  is  the 
chief  one  (and  that  probably  covers  the 
most  of  the  ground)  the  less  increase  the 
more  honey ;  but  if  the  late  crop  is  sufficient, 
early  doubling  may  increase  the  total  har- 
vest. 

Marengo,  111.  C.  C.  Miller. 

[The  Alexander  method,  when  it  first 
came  out,  received  a  gxeat  deal  of  favorable 
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Summer  lio-me  and  apiary  of  S.  George  Stevens,  Duluth,  Minn. 


eomment;  but,  as  Dr.  Miller  says,  we  must 
take  into  consideration  that  his  (Alexan- 
der's) main  honey-flow  was  not  from  clover 
but  from  buckwheat,  goldenrod,  and  asters. 
His  method  of  increase  is  all  right ;  but  the 


time  to  apply  is  all  wrong  for  most  local- 
ities in  the  North.  Dr.  Miller's  points  are 
so  well  taken  that  we  shall  omit  the  time 
when,  as  given  by  Alexander,  from  the 
next  edition. — Ed.1 


A  WINTEM  CASE  HAVING  A  LAMGE  EMPTY  SPACE  BELOW  THE  BEES 


BY  S.  GEO.  STEVENS 


Having  twenty  hives  of  bees  to  prepare 
for  winter  in  the  fall  of  1912,  and  no  place 
other  than  their  summer  stands  available,  I 
was  up  against  the  real 
question  in  earnest.  I 
had  read  very  careful- 
ly all  the  articles  in 
Gleaxings  on  the  sub- 
ject, showing  that 
packed  hives  are  the 
only  thing,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the 
thin  black  hive  with 
large  entrance  is  the 
only  way,  etc.  As  I 
sat  on  an  empty  hive 
debating  the  question 
in  trying  to  decide 
-what  was  best  for 
my  needs,  the  happy 
thought  struck  me, 
"  I'll  do  both,"  and  so 
I  did,  in  the  most  sim- 
ple manner. 


Many  times  have  I  watched  the  bees 
fanning  at  one  end  of  a  horizontal  entrance, 
forcing  the  air  outward  while  fresh  air  was 


A  closer  view  of  the  apiary  of  S.  George  Stevens. 
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A  NEW  TYPE  OF  WINTER  CASE. 

Below  the  packed  hive  is  an  empty  box  having  a  vertical  entrance  instead 
of  the  usual  horizontal  one,  and  a  series  of  slots  communicating 
with  the  hive  above. 


drawn  in  at  the  opposite  end ;  and  I  thought 
how  unnatural  it  all  was  compared  to  the 
vertical  slot  in  a  tree,  where  natural  circula- 
tion of  air  invariably  exists  by  reason  of 
the  warmer  air  going  out  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  slot,  and  the  cooler  entering  the  lower 
end,  thus  saving  to  the  bees  the  trouble  of 
fanning. 

This  thought  first  led  me  to  the  vertical 
tandem  hive,  the  lower  one  of  which  is 
single-walled,  empty,  and  provided  with  the 
very  necessary  vertically  disposed  entrance 
which  always  insures  at  least  some  circula- 
tion of  air.  This  lower  hive  is  also  painted 
black,  and  designed  to  absorb  all  the  heat 
possible  from  the  sun's  rays.  The  vertical 
entrance  extends  upward  somewhat  beyond 
the  center  of  the  hive,  performing  not  only 
the  function  of  air  circulation,  but  that  of 
providing  means  of  avoiding  complete 
"  blockation  "  by  snow,  which  is  no  small 
item. 

Upon  this  empty  hive  is  placed  a  large 
simple  plain  box,  about  three  or  four  inches 
larger  all  around  than  a  hive,  and  having  a 
bottom  to  cover  completely  the  empty  hive 
below. 

In  this  bottom  adjacent  either  side,  and 
so  positioned  as  to  occur  within  the  walls  of 
the  hives  both  below  and  above,  is  formed 
a  long  narrow  slot  or  beeway,  these  slots 
being  preferably  just  the  proper  width  for 
a  bee  to  pass  through  comfortably. 

The  hive  containing  the  colony  of  bees  is 
placed  within  the  large  box  directly  over 
the  empty  hive  below,  and  the  space  all 
around  the  hive  within  the  box  is  filled  with 
any  convenient  form  of  packing,  such  as 


shavings,  dried  leaves, 
or  the  like,  there  be- 
ing sufficient  space  to 
put  four  or  five  inches 
of  the  packing  directly 
above  or  on  top  of  the 
hive.  The  cover  may 
be  of  any  desired  form 
— preferably  a  tele- 
scopic water  -  tight 
wooden  one. 

Thus  we  have  our 
colony  of  bees  in  a 
comfortable  packed 
hive  with  a  positive 
supply  of  fresh  air 
entering  the  hive  upon 
either  side  of  the  colo- 
ny, and  not  up  against 
the  lowermost  bees  in 
the  cluster,  and  also 
providing  winter  quar- 
ters with  all  the  bene- 
fits and  advantages  of 
the  single-walled  hive  for  absorbing  and 
radiating  the  heat  of  the  sun  to  the  bees, 
without  any  of  the  disadvantages  that  the 
single-walled  hive  otherwise  carries. 

The  circulation  of  air  within  the  hive 
invariably  changes  once  a  day  on  account 
of  the  heat  of  the  sun  being  on  one  side  of 


C.  Woodward,  "Wyandotte,  Mich.,  standing  by  a 
colony  of  bees  which,  during  1913,  filled  10 
supers  of  24  sections  each,  without 
swarming. 
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the  hive  or  radiating  chamber  part  of  the 
day,  and  shifting  to  the  other  side  during 
the  other  half  of  the  day ;  that  is,  of  course, 
provided  the  hives  stand  north  and  south, 
thus  reversing  the  air  currents,  as  is  evident. 

Twenty  colonies  wintered  in  this  manner 
came  through  in  most  beautiful  shape;  in 
fact,  one  colony  of  only  three  frames  ap- 


peared as  strong  as  when  put  in  in  the  fall. 
Seventeen  colonies  were  again  wintered 
in  the  same  manner  during  the  winter  of 
1913,  and  came  through  in  fine  order,  even 
though  in  many  cases  their  stores  were  so 
light  as  to  cause  the  starvation  of  the  entire 
colony  after  April  15. 
Duluth,  Minn.,  Aug.  27. 


THE  BRITISH  EXPERTS 

BY  ONE  OF  THEM 


The  certificates  of  proficiency  in  beekeep- 
ing awarded  by  the  British  Beekeepers' 
Association  are  more  and  more  essential 
as  the  county  associations  grow  warm  to 
their  work  and  the  county  councils  decide 
to  appoint  lecturers,  demonstrators,  and 
inspectors.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  our 
American  friends  to  hear  of  the  three  grades 
of  expert  certified  in  this  country,  and  a 
little  of  the  test  which  discovers  them. 

At  the  lowest  rung  is  the  third-class 
expert.  He  has  to  satisfy  the  examiner  in 
the  first  place  as  to  his  ability  to  manipulate 
bees.  Under  the  examiner's  eye  he  opens  a 
hive,  searches  for  and  finds  the  queen,  re- 
places the  frames  in  their  proper  order,  and 
makes  the  hive  snug.  Until  quite  lately  the 
examinee  had  also  to  drive  the  bees  from  a 
skep  or  fixed-frame  box  hive,  getting  all 
the  bees  out  and  securing  the  queen  as  she 
ascends  with  the  crowd.  Undoubtedly  this 
will  be  a  useful  accomplishment  for  many 
years  to  come,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  a  pity 
that  the  test  for  it  has  been  dropped. 

The  manipulation  over,  the  third-class 
examinee  has  a  talk  of  more  than  an  hour's 
duration  with  the  examiner  on  the  topics  of 
apparatus  and  their  use,  management,  the 
treatment  of  disease,  and  other  questions  of 
practical  bee  culture.  If  he  has  proved 
himself  a  manipulator,  and  comes  out  of 
this  talk  with  credit,  he  gets  his  third-class 
certificate. 

A  few  months  later  he  sits  for  the  second- 
class  examination.  This  consists  of  two 
papers — A,  practical;  B,  scientific.  All 
candidates  sit  on  the  same  day;  but  in 
their  own  homes  or  places  contiguous  there- 
to, a  responsible  person  being  appointed  in 
each  case  as  "  vigilator,"  to  sit  in  the  room 
and  see  that  the  rules  of  the  association  are 
obserA^ed.  Two  and  a  half  hours'  hard  writ- 
ing are  needed  for  the  answering  of  each 
paper.  The  candidate  will  have  read  Cow- 
an's "  Honey-bee,"  the  first  volume  (sci- 
entific) of  Cheshire  and  Cowan  and  Herrod 
respectively  on  wax-rendering,  preparation 
of  produce,  and  exhibiting. 

The  papers  of  a  recent  second-class  ex- 


amination had  five  questions  each.  In  the 
practical,  candidates  had  to  deal  with  spring 
work,  wiring  frames,  the  sources  and  qual- 
ities of  honey,  all  the  details  of  rendering 
and  purifying  wax,  and  were  asked  to  give 
a  justification  of  the  maxim,  "  keep  your 
stocks  strong."  In  the  scientific,  the  exam- 
iner wanted  a  drawing  and  description  of 
each  leg  of  a  bee,  a  scientific  placing  of 
Apis  mellifica  in  the  order  of  Annulates,  an 
enumeration  and  short  description  of  the 
trophi,  something  about  the  fertilization  of 
the  queen  and  her  eggs,  and  an  illustrated 
account  of  pollination  of  flowers  by  the  bees. 

For  the  first-class  examination  the  candi- 
date must  have  a  still  more  exact  knowledge 
of  Cowan's  book,  and  must  show  "  a  satis- 
factory acquaintance  with  the  best  litera- 
ture on  bees  and  beekeeping."  He  can 
scarcely  expect  to  pass  without  a  good  read- 
ing, for  example,  of  the  "A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z," 
and  he  must  expect  some  questions  on  the 
most  up-to-date  methods  of  American  bee- 
keeping. He  may  be  asked,  in  the  light  of 
this  complete  knowledge,  to  say  something 
about  queen-rearing,  the  prominent  differ- 
ences between  American  and  British  meth- 
ods for  securing  honey,  the  prevention  of 
excessive  swarming,  the  pitfalls  that  beset 
a  novice,  and  how  to  avoid  them;  the  duties 
of  a  judge,  and  so  on.  In  the  scientific 
paper  he  may  have  to  draw  the  microscopic 
details  of  an  antenna,  and  allocate  the 
various  discoveries  of  smell  organs,  and  so 
on  to  Swammerdam,  Schiemenz,  and  the 
others.  He  must  know  equally  well  about 
the  tongTie,  spermatheca,  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, the  tracheae,  the  ventricals,  and  the 
rest,  and  be  able  to  explain  scientifically 
hygienic  details  within  the  control  of  the 
beekeeper.  And  perhaps  he  will  be  asked  to 
tell  just  what  we  owe  to  the  discoveries  of 
Mehring,  Langstroth,  Hruschka,  Huber, 
and  others.  In  other  words,  his  paper 
knowledge  must  be  somewhat  extensive  and 
peculiar. 

One  is  not  quite  a  first-class  expert,  even 
wlien  he  has  answered  satisfactorily  this 
final  paper.    It  has  yet  to  be  proved  that 
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the  candidate  can  give 
out  orally  that  which 
he  knows.  A  day  is 
arranged  for  his  at- 
tendance before  the 
Board  of  Examiners. 
A  paper  is  handed  him 
with  a  topic  written 
upon  it.  He  is  given 
five  minutes  for  "think 
ing  over  the  topic  and 
outline  notes."  Then 
he  re-enters  the  room 
and  gives  a  lecture 
"  extending  to  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour." 

I  have  written  these 
notes  on  the  British 
system,  without  know- 
ing what  counterpart 
it  has  in  America.  Un- 
doubtedly the  reading- 
up  for  these  examina- 
tions is  of  great  use  to 

the  beekeeper,  whether  he  takes  them  all  or 
not.  It  gives  an  incentive  for  a  closer  study 
than  most  of  us  would  take  without  it,  and 


An  outdoor  colony  weighing  30  pounds — bees,  comlis,  and  all. 


a  profundity  to  the  pleasures  of  beekeeping 
that  the  mere  practice  of  rule-of-thumb 
methods  can  never  give. 

Sheepscombe,  Gloucestershire,  Eng. 


THE 


T 


OUTDOOIR  COLONY 


BY  T.  DWIGHT  WHITMAN 

As  I  was  going  to  town  on  the  street-car  my  replying  that  I  was  he  told  me  that 

with  part  of  a  hive  on  July  14,  1913,  a  there  was  a  colony  of  bees  in  a  small  tree 

gentleman  sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the  opposite  his  residence  that  had  been  there 

aisle  asked  me  if  I  was  a  beekeeper;  and  on  to  his  knowledge  for  three  weeks,  and  had 


Getting  ready  to  transfer  the  colony  into  a  hive. 
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built  a  piece  of  comb 
as  large  as  a  soup- 
plate.  Many  times  I 
have  been  told  of  a 
fine  swarm  of  bees  at 
a  certain  place,  and  on 
o-  0  i  n  g  there  found 
them  to  be  hornets; 
hut  he  was  so  positive 
that  they  were  bees 
that  I  went  out  July 
16,  and  found  that  the 
bees  had  located  in  a 
small  alder-tree  about 
four  feet  from  the  ce- 
ment sidewalk,  and 
were  busy  at  work 
bringing  in  honey  and 
pollen.  The  comb  was 
attached  to  the  branch- 
es in  a  number  of 
pieces,  and  there  were 
several  hatched  queen- 
cells  in  sight   The  bees 

and  comb  weighed  30  pounds.  They  were 
remarkably  gentle  bees,  and  never  offered 
to  sting  while  I  was  cutting  off  the  different 
branches  or  photogTaphing  them.  I  put 
them  in  a  box  with  a  wire-screen  cover,  and 
brought  them  hom.e  on  the  street-car. 

I  put  a  box  with  a  West  cell-protector 
leading  into  the  box  in  the  tree;  and  when 
I  went  back  in  the  evening  I  had  caught 
most  of  the  stray  bees;  and  what  few  were 
still  out  I  had  no  trouble  in  catching  with 
my  fingers  and  putting  in  the  box. 

The  amount  of  work  that  they  had  done, 
and  the  hatching  of  the  queen-cells,  was 
remarkable  to  me,  as  we  had  not  been  hav- 
ing either  warm  or  fine  weather,  it  having 
been  as  follows :  two  fine  days ;  two  rainy 
days;  one  fine  day;  one  dull  and  windy; 
one  showers  during  the  day;  two  fine;  one 
rainy;  one  fine;  one  dull;  one  dull  with  rain 
in  evening;  two  fine  days;  two  days  with 
showers;  two  dull  days  preceding  the  day 
I  got  them. 

Fig.  1  shows  one  side  of  the  colony  with 
a  hatched  queen-cell  near  the  lower  edge 
about  the  center  of  the  colony;  No.  2  the 
other  side  of  the  colony,  with  queen-cells 
between  the  sections  of  comb.  No.  3  shows 
the  colony  ready  to  shake  in  front  of  their 
new  home;  No.  4,  the  bees  shaken  off  and 
safely  housed;  No.  5,  ready  to  cut  out  the 
comb  and  tie  in  frames ;  Nos.  6  and  7,  taken 
one  week  later;  No.  6,  looking  for  the 
queen;  No.  7,  there  she  is! 

The  photos  were  taken  by  myself  by 
treading  on  the  camera  bulb  attached  to  a 
long  rubber  tube.   Note  artistic  pose. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  Aug.  11. 


The  job  completed,  and  the  bees  safe  for  winter. 


[Prof.  H.  A.  Surface  sent  us  a  very  fine 
photograph  of  an  outdoor  colony  last  sum- 
mer. A  reproduction  of  it  appears  here- 
with, showing  the  extensive  comb-building 
for  a  colony  living  out  in  the  open. — Ed.] 


An  outdoor  colony  having  an  unusual  amount  of 
comb.    Sent  by  Prof.  H.  A.  Surface,  Harrisburg,  Pa, 
Photographed  by  Deek  Lane. 
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Apiary  of  Anna  Sommer,  Ronne,   Bornhelm,  Denmark. 


AN  APIAEY  IN  DENMARK 


BY  ANNA  SOMMER 


I  am  sending  you  a  picture  of  my  home 
apiary.  It  is  only  a  small  affair,  but  I  have 
an  outyard  containing  the  same  number  of 
colonies.  Large  apiaries  are  not  found  on 
our  island.  We  have  a  profusion  of  flowers 
in  the  summer,  but  the  climate  is  so  change- 


able that  the  yield  of  nectar  is  quite  uncer- 
tain. 

This  picture  was  taken  a  few  days  before 
Christmas.  We  always  winter  out  of  doors 
here.  The  corner  of  the  honey-house  shows 
at  the  right. 

Ronne,  Bornhelm,  Denmark. 


FEEDING  BEES  WHEN  IN  WINTER  QUARTERS,  WITHOUT  CANDY 
A  Practical,  Simple,  and  Reliable  Plan 

T.  P.  CLARE 


Can  it  be  done  successfully?  the  beginner 
asks.  Yes,  as  successfully  as  in  September, 
though  a  little  more  trouble.  First,  as  to 
the  feed.  As  the  bees  cannot  fly,  and  so 
evaporate  the  excess  of  water,  as  in  Septem- 
ber, we  save  them  this  trouble  by  making 
the  syrup  thick  and  feeding  it  warm.  A 
food  that  gives  perfect  results  is  made  by 
bringing  one  measure  of  water  to  the  boil- 
ing-point in  a  suitable  vessel.  Then  stir  in 
three  measures  of  granulated  sugar.  When 
thoroughly  dissolved  (near  the  boiling- 
point)  remove  the  vessel  from  the  stove  and 
stir  in  one  measure  of  honey  (the  poorest 


you  have  will  do).  The  honey  will  keep  the 
thick  syrup  from  gTaining  as  it  otherwise 
would.  Now,  to  get  this  thick  feed  stored 
in  the  central  combs,  just  where  it  is  needed, 
make  a  rim  of  boards,  about  four  inches 
wide,  as  large  as  your  hive  (an  empty  sec- 
tion case  or  super  will  do).  Heat  a  couple 
of  bricks,  and  put  them  inside  the  super  on 
an  extra  bottom-board.  For  a  feeder  use  a 
baking-pan,  a  little  smaller  than  the  inside 
of  the  super.  Place  this  on  the  hot  brick 
and  pour  warm  syrup  into  the  pan.  Spread 
over  this  a  piece  of  cheese-cloth,  some  bits 
of  comb,  a  handful  of  shavings  or  excelsior 
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(auy thing  that  will  keep  the  bees  from  sink- 
ing in  the  feed).  Now  place  the  hive  con- 
taining the  colony  to  be  fed  upon  the  pre- 
pared super.  The  warmth  and  scent  of  the 
feed  will  lead  the  bees  to  loosen  and  length- 
en their  cluster  to  the  feed,  and  in  a  few 
hours  the  contents  of  the  pan  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  brood-nest,  and  the  bees  will 
settle  down  for  their  long  winter  sleep. 

For  the  benefit  of  beginners  I  will  add, 
while  the  bees  are  feeding  keep  the  cellar 
dark  to  prevent  bees  flying  out.  But  what 
about  those  that  are  wintered  outside,  whose 
case  is  doubtful?  Any  pleasant  calm  day 
remove  the  top  packing;  raise  the  burlap 
that  is  over  the  bees;  place  two  pieces  of 
lath  across  the  top  of  the  frames,  and  upon 
these  invert  a  10-lb.  pail  of  grained  honey. 
Drop  the  burlap  in  front  of  the  pail;  place 
more  burlap  and  soft  paper  behind  and  at 
the  sides  of  the  pail  to  protect  the  bees. 
Fill  in  the  chaff,  put  on  the  cover,  and  your 
bees  are  safe. 


isi 

Last  fall,  in  packing  I  found  several 
stocks  that  had  been  breeding  after  they 
had  been  fed  up  for  winter,  and  that  were 
near  the  danger  line.  As  we  had  plenty  of 
sweet-clover  honey  in  5  and  10  lb.  pails,  and 
I  had  experimented  in  this  way  the  winter 
before,  I  fed  up  the  questionable  ones  as  I 
have  described,  and  every  one  wintered 
finely,  though  it  was  the  coldest  winter  we 
have  had  for  years.  When  combs  of  honey 
have  not  been  reserved,  or  when  the  supply 
of  these  is  exhausted,  I  have  found  that 
granulated  honey  and  warm  packing  will  fit 
the  bees  to  answer  the  roll-call  on  the  first 
of  May. 

Call  this  "emergency  feeding,"  Mr.  Editor 
— not  to  be  desired,  I  fully  grant,  but  it  is 
much  to  be  preferred  to  empty  hives  next 
spring.  Bees  around  Toronto  have  not 
gathered  their  winter  stores  this  season,  and 
the  zeal  of  many  has  got  cold. 

Toronto,  Canada. 


SPRAYING  VERSUS  BEES 


BY  C.  W.  WOODWORTH 


Ever  since  spraying  has  been  recommend- 
ed for  the  prevention  of  the  codling-moth 
injuiy  there  has  been  more  or  less  insistence 
upon  the  filling  of  the  blossom-cup  of  the 
apple  with  the  spray;  and  from  the  first 
there  has  been  more  or  less  fear  expressed 
as  to  danger  that  might  follow  from  the 
use  of  the  poison.  By  carefully  conducted 
tests  and  experiments  this  was  early  allayed 
so  far  as  concerns  the  danger  from  the 
consumption  of  the  fruit ;  but  there  remains 
a  very  prevalent  belief  that  this  practice  is 
fatal  to  bees,  and  liable  to  poison  people 
consuming  honey  if  the  spray  is  applied 
before  the  blossoms  have  ceased  to  produce 
nectar.  For  this  reason  the  published  direc- 
tions for  spraying  almost  universally  insist 
on  the  delay  of  spraying  till  the  petals  have 
fallen,  and  in  several  States  the  spraying  of 
trees  in  bloom  is  a  penal  offense.  It  appears 
that  this  general  fear  is  not  based  on 
experimental  data. 

We  pointed  out  ten  years  ago  that  in  the 
Pajaro  Valley  the  fruit  that  sets  may  be 
wholly  that  from  the  first  blossoms,  and 
that  this  fruit  may  be  already  as  large  as 
cherries  before  the  larger  part  of  the  blos- 
soms fall,  and  that,  to  poison  the  blossom- 
cups  of  the  fruit,  the  spray  would  have  to 
be  applied  before  full  bloom.  It  was  not 
necessary  at  that  time  to  take  up  the  ques- 
tion of  the  possible  danger  to  bees,  since 
the  most  satisfactory  spraying  practice  was 
found  not  to  require  early  treatment.  Recent 


studies  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Volck,  of  this  Depart- 
ment, have  shown  the  desirability  of  a  spray 
during  blossoming  for  other  purposes,  and 
thus  raises  this  question,  though  there  have 
never  been  many  bees  in  the  Valley. 

A  colony  was  shipped  from  the  Univer- 
sity apiar}"  at  Berkeley  to  Watsonville,  and 
placed  in  a  tree  in  the  center  of  a  forty-acre 
apple-orchard  just  before  sprajdng,  with  an 
unusuall}'  heavy  dose  of  arsenicals  as  the 
trees  were  just  coming  into  full  bloom.  The 
colony  was  selected  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Brown, 
assistant  in  apiculture,  and  carefully  ex- 
amined b}"  him  before  and  after  shipment 
to  Watsonville,  and  he  was  unable  to  find 
any  evidence  of  the  poisoning  of  bees  or 
brood.  On  the  return  trip  the  hive  was  kept 
closed  until  enough  dead  bees  had  accumu- 
lated for  analysis,  and  samples  of  pollen 
and  of  newly  stored  honey  were  also  anal- 
yzed by  Mr.  G.  P.  Gray,  with  negative 
results  in  the  ease  of  the  latter.  An  amount 
of  arsenic  was  recovered  from  the  dead 
bees,  nearly  approaching  a  toxic  dose — all 
clearly  showing  that,  even  under  the  severe 
conditions  of  the  excessive  dose,  and  a  local- 
ity where  practically  all  the  food  was  from 
spraj-ed  trees,  there  was  no  appreciable 
danger  to  man  from  poisoned  honey. 

In  order  to  determine  more  definitely  the 
danger  to  adult  bees,  a  large  number  of  the 
dead  bees  were  dissected  by  my  assistant, 
Mr.  E.  Ralph  Ong,  and  the  internal  organs 
analyzed  by  Mr.  Gra}',  showing  that  none  of 
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the  arsenic  present  was  inside  the  body  of 
the  bees.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  in 
spraying,  while  the  outside  of  the  body  of 
the  bee  may  have  received  enough  arsenic  to 
cause  the  death  of  the  insect,  it  remained  on 
the  outside,  and  therefore  could  have  had 
no  more  effect  than  the  sprayer  experiences 
from  the  spray  that  falls  on  the  coat. 

We  feel  justified,  from  the  results  secured 
in  these  experiments,  in  holding  that  there 
is  no  danger  to  bees  from  spraying  opera- 
tions with  insoluble  arsenicals;  and  that 
reports  to  the  contrary,  of  extensive  losses 


to  beekeepers,  are  without  foundation.  The 
recent  account  of  losses  in  Colorado  (Foster 
in  Gleanings,  Oct.  15,  1914,  p.  798)  could 
not  have  been  due  to  arsenical  poisoning 
because  the  symptoms  described  are  entirely 
different.  We  have  experimented  very  ex- 
tensively with  arsenical  poisoning,  with  a 
large  variety  of  insects,  and  have  never,  in 
any  case,  produced  swelling;  nor  have  poi- 
soned insects  ever  shown  the  kind  of  activity 
that  bloated  bees  always  exhibit,  and  which 
was  referred  to  in  the  same  article. 
University  of  California,  Oct.  21. 


SHAKING  BEES  FROM  COMBS  FOR  EXTMACTING 

BY  GEORGE  SHIBER 


A  phase  that  has  grown  monotonous  with 
me  this  fall  is,  "  We  have  no  honey  for 
sale.  This  has  been  the  poorest  season  I 
ever  had — a  complete  failure."  So  day 
after  day  my  old  customers  come  on  foot, 
in  buggies,  and  automobiles  for  honey ;  and 
to  all  I  have  to  pass  out  the  distasteful 
phrase.  I  am  hoping  that  I  shall  not  have 
to  say  it  next  year;  for  I  have  had  practice 
enough  repeating  it  this  year ;  and — say ! 
I  have  been  having  experience  in  getting 
mail  orders  with  checks  enclosed,  and  hav- 
ing to  return  them. 

I  am  learning  something  new  about  bee- 
keeping this  year.  The  problem  in  the  past 
was,  how  to  get  the  buyers ;  now  it  is  how  to 
explain  the  failure;  so,  as  I  say,  I  hope  I 
can  lay  the  phrase  permanently  away  next 
season.  We  have  had  plenty  of  rain  late 
this  past  season,  so  next  year  may  make 
good  again  as  usual. 

The  above  was  not  what  I  intended  to 
write  about  when  I  sat  down  (it's  the  truth, 
though)  ;  but  about  that  article  by  "  Out- 
law," page  864,  Nov.  1,  on  taking  off  honey 
and  extracting;  it  is  good,  and  there  are 
many  good  practical  points  in  it.  The  most 
satisfactory  way  of  taking  off  honey,  and 
extracting  too,  is  the  way  which  has  the 
least  number  of  false  motions  and  fussing. 
In  taking  off  honey  I  use  a  wheelbarrow 
that  holds  two  twelve-frame  bodies;  and 
when  full  I  run  them  into  the  shop  and  then 
get  another  load,  and  so  on.  I  never  use  a 
broom  or  brush  of  any  kind.  I  used  to,  but 
found  the  brush  caused  unnecessary  work. 
I  simply  take  off  the  cover,  using  plenty  of 
smoke;  put  a  cloth  over  combs  that  rolls  at 
the  edge  as  fast  as  the  combs  are  taken  out. 
Shake  each  comb  down  in  front  of  the 
entrance.  This  shaking  bees  off  from  heavy 
combs  is  hard  work  unless  we  do  it  just 
right;  but  if  done  properly  the  weight  of 
the  comb  Avill  do  the  work  itself. 


How  is  it  done?  By  taking  hold  of  the 
top-bars  with  both  hands  in  the  usual  way, 
and  letting  the  comb  drop,  pushing  it  down- 
ward with  the  hands;  then  aim  to  stop  the 
comb  within  six  or  eight  inches  of  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  entrance.  When 
slarting  to  stop  the  comb  I  push  down  with 
one  hand  and  raise  the  comb  a  little  with 
the  other,  with  a  slight  jerk;  this  is  done 
very  quickly  without  any  fussing  or  foolish- 
ness. No,  it  does  not  clean  all  of  the  bees 
from  the  comb.  They  will  soon  fly  to  the 
screen  window  in  the  shop,  so  they  are  out 
of  the  way.  When  the  extracting  is  done  a 
new  colony  can  be  made  of  the  cluster  of 
bees.  I  used  to  use  a  broom,  and  brush 
each  comb;  but  I  quit  it  some  time  ago 
because  it  was  extra  work  that  I  got  no  pay 
for. 

The  Outlaw's  remarks  about  taking  care 
of  empty  combs  from  the  extractor  are 
good.  I  do  not  know  of  any  thing  that  will 
"  tear  one's  nerves  to  shrecls  "  like  being  a 
little  careless  in  handling  combs.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  hurry,  if  a  few  combs  are 
left  against  the  wall  or  the  floor,  and  then 
more  combs  from  the  extractor,  these  piled 
against  them,  soon  they  commence  to  slide, 
or  a  foot  goes  through  one,  and  they  keep 
piling  up,  and  so  general  misery  and  hatred 
of  extracting  follow.  The  rule  I  observe  is 
to  put  empty  combs  into  hive-bodies  as  soon 
as  taken  from  the  extractor  when  the  body 
is  full,  while  the  combs  are  spinning  in  the 
machine.  This  is  piled  up  at  the  side  of  the 
shop,  and  another  empty  body  taken  to  hold 
more  combs.  We  always  find  great  satis- 
faction in  keeping  every  thing  picked  up 
and  finished  as  we  go  along,  and  in  that  way 
we  can  accomplish  more  with  less  labor  than 
to  let  things  slip  and  slide  around  "  every 
which  way." 

Randolph,  N.  Y. 
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A  PAIR  OF  BOSSES 

BY  LEWIS  P.  TAXTOX 


This  picture  shows  the  "  boss  of  the 
house,"  Miss  Elliiior.  age  19  months,  perched 
on  the  boss  hive  "  of  this  latitude.  She  is 
in  good  humor,  and  enjoying  the  situation; 
but  the  strong  sun  playing  on  one  side 
blinks  the  eye  to  make  her  look  otherwise. 

My  champion  hive  (her  pedestal)  is 
packed  full  of  brood  and  honey,  and  has 


EUinor  Tanton  standing  on  the  champion  hive 
in  the  apiary. 


two  comb-honey  supers  of  24  sections  each, 
and  one  extracting-super.  all  full  and  ready 
to  remove.  Besides  this  I  have  already 
taken  oft'  one  24-section  super  and  one  ex- 
tracting-super. 

From  this  hive  I  took  a  strong  three- 
frame  nucleus  early  in  the  season.  This 
nucleus  is  seen  in  the  rear,  to  the  right,  in 
the  form  of  a  three-storj^  hive.  From  this 
young  colony  I  have  taken  one  24-section 
super  almost  full  and  formed  another  nu- 
cleus hive  (not  visible  in  this  picture)  which 
is  now  full  of  brood  and  honey,  and  will 
make  a  strong  hive  for  winter.  On  the 
brood-chamber,  which  is  packed  close  with 
brood  and  honey,  is  a  48-section  super,  full 
and  ready  to  be  removed,  and  the  top  ex- 
tra ering-super  will  soon  be  filled. 

The  parent  colony  swarmed  once;  but  I 
returned  the  swarm  to  its  home,  where  they 
settled  down  contentedly.  I  also  took  two 
or  three  frames  of  brood  from  it  to  help 
other  hives,  and  have  a  fourth  nucleus  with 
a  queen  from  her  stock,  also  a  vigorous 
colony.  What  promises  to  be  a  very  plenti- 
ful fall  honey-flow  is  just  commencing,  and 
1  anticipate  another  super  or  more  of  ex- 
tracted honey  from  this  colony.  I  do  not 
think  you  can  find  a  colony  as  far  north  as 
this  that  could  enter  into  competition  with 
it. 

These  bees  are  very  gentle.  The  children 
play  around  them  with  safety,  and  I  fre- 
Cjuently  handle  them  without  smoke  or  veil, 
and  without  stings.  They  are  quite  yellow, 
some  of  them  almost  four-banded. 

Charlottetown.  P.  E.  Island,  Aug.  24. 


MARKING  HIYES;  BJYE  RECORDS 

BY  DE.  L.  A.  SIMilOX 


First  a  notebook  is  indispensable.  Six 
strips  of  tin  are  necessary,  11/2  inches  wide 
and  5  long,  each  one  painted  a  different 
color — red,  white,  blue,  black,  gTeen,  yellow. 
Both  sides  are  painted.  A  small  hole  is 
punched  V2  ii^eh  from  one  end  of  each  strip. 
They  are  now  bunched  on  one  nail,  and  all 
placed  the  same  way.  As  the  tin  is  concave 
on  one  side  where  the  nail  is  driven  through, 
the  metal  projecting  around  the  hole  on  the 
side  opposite  this  projection  fits  into  the 
conca\dty  in  the  next  strip,  permitting  any 
one  of  the  strips  to  turn  in  either  direction, 
and  yet  with  enough  friction  to  hold  it  in 
any  position  in  which  it  is  placed. 


The  method  of  using  is  as  follows :  Fast- 
en the  bunch  to  the  hive  by  driving  a  small 
nail  through  the  holes  in  the  end  of  the 
bunch.  They  may  be  fastened  to  the  margin 
of  the  cover  or  on  the  center  of  the  end  or 
side.  They  should  be  arranged  so  that  when 
one  is  walking  between  two  rows  of  hives 
both  sides  can  be  read. 

Since  red  is  the  danger-signal  I  use  this 
to  indicate  something  wrong  here."  Ap- 
proaching a  hive  with  this  red  signal  up,  if 
I  cannot  remember  the  conditions  when  last 
examined  I  refer  to  the  page  of  my  note- 
book corresponding  to  the  number  of  the 
hive.    There  I  find  a  brief  record  of  condi- 
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Section  of  a  tree  containing  a  colony  of  bees  which 
A.  Rowley  transferred  to  a  modern  hive. 


and  read  at  a  glance  the  exact  conditions 
of  every  hive. 

With  the  intelligent  use  of  a  pocket  note- 
book this  system  relieves  the  mind  of  carry- 
ing or  trying  to  carry  the  individual  condi- 
tions of  each  hive. 

Auburndale,  Fla. 


TWO   COLONIES  TRANSFERRED 
FROM  TREES 


BY  A.  ROWLEY 

I  am  sending  three  snap  shots  taken  while 
we  were  transferring  a  colony  from  a  bee- 
tree  to  modern  quarters. 

I  used  to  keep  a  few  colonies  as  a  hobby 
in  Ontario,  Can.,  and  on  moving  here  I  set 
about  finding  some  more.  Last  spring  I 
secured  two  colonies  from  trees. 

Lexington,  Tex.,  March  15. 


tions.  All  hives  are 
numbered,  and  each 
hive  is  given  a  page  or 
two  in  the  notebook 
corresponding  to  the 
number  of  the  hive. 
Thus  the  red  flag  and 
notebook  take  care  of 
a  great  many  condi- 
tions for  which  it 
would  be  impractical 
to  have  a  special  sig- 
nal. 

There  are  five  colors 
left.  Each  one  may 
be  used  to  indicate 
some  important  condi- 
tion. For  example, 
white  for  me  means 
"  0.  K."  Blue  means 
"queen-cells;"  green, 
"  recently  swarmed 
yellow,  "a  prime  swarm;"  black, 
less." 

The  combination  of  black  and  white 
turned  up  from  the  bunch  in  the  form  of  a 
Y  means  "  ready  for  supers."  Black  and 
red  combined  mean  "  supers  ready  to  come 
off;"  red  and  white  mean  "out  of  stores;" 
red  and  gTeen  mean  "light  in  honey;"  red 
and  white  signify  "  dwindling."  Any  num- 
ber of  combinations  may  be  made. 

This  system  has,  to  recommend  it,  that 
it  is  inexpensive,  easy  of  application,  con- 
venient in  use,  everlasting,  and  unaffected 
by  weather.  After  learning  the  signals  the 
beekeeper  can  walk  up  and  down  his  apiary 


The  log  split  open,  showing  the  comhs,  the  outside  one  of 
contains  a  little  brood. 


queen- 


which 


The  bees  safe  in  their  new  home;  the  four-year-old 
boy  hunting  for  the  queen. 


DECEMBER  15,  1914 
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SOME  EXPERIENCES  OF  THE  SEASON  OF  1914 
The  Man  WHiose  Hoimey  Gave  Him  a  Panic 

BY  OREL  L.  HERSHISER 

Originally  Read  before  the  Convention  of    the  Ontario  Beekeepers^  Association 


Once  there  was  a  beeman  who  got  a 
bumper  crop  of  honey  and  then  some.  At 
first  he  was  happy,  and  had  visions  of 
wealth ;  but  when  he  read  in  the  papers  that 
nearly  all  who  kept  bees  had  bumper  crops 
also,  some  much  larger  than  his,  and  that 
the  "  land  flowed  with  honey  "  as  well  as 
with  "  milk,"  he  was  alarmed.  He  cried, 
"  This  is  more  sweetness  than  the  people 
can  eat.  Surely  this  business  has  been  over- 
boomed,  for  beemen  have  suddenly  become 
as  the  sands  of  the  sea  in  number,  and 
honey  has  deluged  the  land.  Our  hives  and 
bees  will  avail  us  nothing  henceforth." 
Straightway  he  "  went  to  it "  and  sold  his 
bumper  crop  for  a  sum  not  greater  than  he 
had  received  for  meager  crops  in  other 
years;  for  many  other  beemen  thought  like- 
wise. Honey  was  fairly  thrown  at  the  buy- 
er, and  was  easy  of  purchase,  for  j;he 
offerings  were  many  and  great. 

But  the  following  season  was  a  lean  one ; 
and  as  the  last  prospect  for  a  honey  crop 
faded  away,  and  orders  had  to  be  refused, 
he  soliloquized :  "  Last  season  I  received 
little  better  than  a  song  for  my  bumper 
crop,  and  demoralized  my  market;  and  this 
year  I  have  little  to  sell.  What  little  I  have 
is  '  going  some.'  Bees  and  beemen  do  not 
seem  too  numerous,  and  honey  especially  is 
not  too  plentiful.  The  honey  flood  has  sub- 
sided, and  I  calculate  that  last  season's  and 
this  season's  crops  amount  to  not  more  than 
an  average  for  the  two  seasons.  If  I  had 
carried  over  to  this  season  such  part  of  last 
season's  crop  as  could  not  be  sold  at  a  fair 
price,  I  might  have  realized  handsomely 
for  all  of  it,  and  be  '  bones  and  beans ' 
ahead.  But  I  let  that  bountiful  gift  of 
nature  slip  away  from  me  for  nearly  naught. 
Good  night." 

Moral: — Don't  get  a  panic  when  you  get 
a  good  crop  of  honey,  and  sacrifice  it  for  a 
trifle,  but  "  bide  a  wee  "  until  supply  and 
demand  are  normal. 

The  above  fable  illustrates  one  experience 
common  to  many  beekeepers  for  the  season 
of  1913  and  1914.  But  a  few  who  do  not 
attribute  the  bumper  crop  of  1913  especial- 
ly to  the  efforts  of  colleges  and  beekeepers' 
associations  to  train  thoroughly  those  who 
wish  to  engage  in  beekeeping,  but,  rather,  as 
a  phenomenon  not  likely  to  recur  the  second 
consecutive  season,  are  enjoying  the  average 
returns  from  their  apiarian  investments  by 


reason  of  the  honey  carried  over  from  last 
season. 

THE    DISASTROUS    EFFECT    OF    AN  UNUSUAL 
SNOV^STORM. 

To  the  north  of  an  apiary,  and  about  150 
feet  distant,  is  a  railroad  embankment  about 
twelve  feet  high,  which  would  seem  to  fur- 
nish ample  protection  from  wind  and  drift- 
ing snow  from  that  direction.  Some  700 
feet  to  the  west  are  houses  and  trees,  and 
immediately  to  the  west  is  the  honey-house 
and  other  artificial  windbreaks.  Along  the 
south  side  is  a  windbreak  of  old  hives  five 
feet  high. 

During  the  latter  part  of  February  last 
we  experienced  a  fall  of  several  inches  of 
dry  light  snow  accompanied  by  a  brisk 
northwest  wind  that,  notwithstanding  the 
supposed  protection,  drifted  the  snow,  not 
only  around  the  hives,  but  into  them,  filling 
every  space  between  and  to  the  very  top  of 
the  combs,  and  enveloping  the  cluster  of 
bees.  When  first  looked  over,  four  or  five 
days  after  the  storm,  75  colonies  out  of  the 
108  contained  live  bees  ranging  from  a 
handful  up  to  strong  colonies.  Very  soon 
they  dwindled  until  but  43  colonies  re- 
mained, nearly  all  of  which  eventually  be- 
came reduced  to  what  would  amount  to 
from  very  weak  to  strong  nuclei,  and  13  of 
these  eventually  became  queenless.  The 
blanketing  of  snow  seemed  to  take  the  vital- 
ity out  of  those  colonies  that  survived  the 
immediate  effects  of  the  severe  chilling. 
Colonies  that,  on  first  examination,  seem.ecl 
amply  strong  soon  dwindled  badly,  and  the 
loss  of  so  many  queens  out  of  the  43  surviv- 
ing colonies  is  attributed  to  the  devitalizing 
effects  of  the  severe  chilling. 

The  colonies  were  normally  strong  in  the 
fall  when  prepared  for  winter.  About  one 
third  of  them  were  in  double-walled  hives, 
well  packed  above.  A  part  of  the  remain- 
der were  in  single-walled  hives  in  individual 
packing-cases;  a  few  in  packing-cases  con- 
taining four  colonies  each;  and  four  colo- 
nies in  eight-frame  single-walled  hives, 
drawn  into  a  cluster,  two  facing  the  same 
direction,  and  just  opposite  the  other  two, 
and  each  packed  with  an  eight-frame  hive- 
body  full  of  packing.  There  was  no  notice- 
able difference  in  the  wintering  by  the  va- 
rious modes  of  preparation  except  that 
three  out  of  the  four  eight-frame  hives 
came  out  much  stronger  than  any  of  the 
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others,  which  may  have  been  due  to  their 
location  near  the  honey-house  and  being 
better  protected  from  the  wind. 

Another  apiary  of  chaff  hives  on  the 
south  edge  of  a  bush  of  tall  second-growth 
timber,  with  a  large  neglected  orchard  im- 
mediately to  the  south,  wintered  101  strong 
colonies  out  of  105.  Another  apiary,  simi- 
larly situated,  wintered  with  a  slightly 
greater  percentage  of  loss.  About  one-third 
of  the  colonies  in  this  apiary  were  in 
double-walled  hives,  and  the  other  two- 
thirds  were  in  single-walled  hives  and  pack- 
ed in  clusters  of  four  each. 

It  is  evident  that  hills  and  embankments 
do  not  always  furnish  proper  protection 
from  wind  and  snow;  that  the  effectiveness 
of  artificial  windbreaks  may  be  often  over- 
estimated, and  that  they  often  induce  strong 
currents  of  air  where  least  expected,  as  is 
shown  by  snowdrifts  and  clean  wind-swept 
ground  in  apparently  well-protected  places. 

Experience  proves  that  fairly  dense  or- 
chards or  second-growth  bush  furnish  the 
ideal  protection  from  wind  and  snowdrifts, 
and  that  hills  and  embankments  cannot  be 
depended  upon. 

V^IIAT  SIZE  OF  ENTRANCE^  IF  ANY^  IS  NECES- 
SARY OR  BEST  FOR  OUTOOOR  WINTERING  ? 

Various  sizes  of  entrances  to  hives  for 
successful  wintering  have  been  advocated. 
Those  advocating  the  sealed  cover,  so  called, 
want  a  large  entrance  or  the  full  summer 
entrance.  Those  advocating  absorbents  im- 
mediately above  the  cluster  seem  inclined  to 
the  belief  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  the 
entrance  more  or  less  contracted  to  insure 
best  wintering.  In  all  cases  ample  entrance 
for  the  bees  to  fly  on  warm  days  is  advo- 
cated. 

Contrary  to  anything  I  have  heard  or 
read  on  the  subject,  and  at  variance  with 
any  previous  experience,  a  small  apiary 
came  under  my  observation  last  spring 
where  the  entrances  to  the  hives  had  been 
closed  with  fly-screen.  This  was  done  to 
exclude  the  mice,  but  it  also  included  the 
bees.  In  addition  to  the  protection  from 
mice  furnished  by  the  fly-screen,  protection 
from  wind  from  the  west  was  provided  by 
leaning  a  broad  board  up  in  front  of  the 
entrances  of  the  hives  facing  westward. 
The  hives  were  packed  in  the  usual  manner, 
in  cases,  except  that  one  case  contained 
eight  colonies.  They  were  unpacked  late  in 
April  after  the  weather  had  been  warm 
enough  for  flights  on  several  days. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  this  occur- 
rence was  that  every  colony  in  the  apiary 
(fifteen,  I  believe)  was  alive,  and  nearly  all 
in  excellent  condition.  That  all  the  colonies 
were  not  overstrong  was  shown  by  the  fact 


that  one  was  wintered  on  four  L.  frames, 
and  another  on  five.  One  of  the  stronger 
colonies  had  the  entrance  closed  with  dead 
bees  from  within,  in  addition  to  the  fly- 
screen,  in  such  manner  as  practically  to 
exclude  the  air.  Over  the  cluster  was  a  quiU 
of  burlap,  and  above  this  a  packing  of 
forest-leaves  through  which,  of  course,  there 
would  be  a  slow  circulation  of  air.  Now, 
what  size  of  entrance,  if  any,  is  best,  in 
view  of  this  occurrence? 

INTRODUCING  A  QUEEN  BY  THROWING  HER  AT 
THE  COLONY^  AFTER  OTHER  METHODS 
HAD  FAILED. 

Important  discoveries  are  sometimes  made 
by  accident  and  in  despair.  Unusual  meth- 
ods are  occasionally  employed,  not  with  any 
particular  expectation  of  success,  but  be- 
cause approved  methods  and  treatments 


This  picture  does  not  represent  a  new  variety  of 
fruit,  but  illustrates  how  a  swarm  settled  down  after 
finding  the  limb  of  a  peach-tree  too  frail  to  hold 
them.  They  dropped  off  by  handfuls,  then  started 
on  a  second  branch.  Finding  that  too  weak  for  all 
of  them  they  commenced  a  third  as  shown  in  the 
photograph.     The  swarm  belongs  to  Aaron  Radick. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y,      HARRIET  R.  Whitakbr. 
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have  failed,  and  there  appears  to  be  nothing 
else  to  do.  Thus,  accidentally,  was  intro- 
duced a  queen  to  a  stubborn  colony  by  a 
method  not  heretofore  tried  by  the  writer. 

A  strong-  colony  was  made  up  of  hatching 
brood,  and  a  capped  queen-cell  given  which 
the  colony  destroyed.  A  second  queen-cell 
met  with  a  like  fate.  An  attempt  to  intro- 
duce a  laying  queen  by  the  wire-cloth-cage 
plan  resulted  in  failure.  (This  method,  in 
brief,  is  the  caging  of  the  queen  with  young 
worker  attendants  from  the  colony  to  which 
the  queen  is  being  introduced,  in  a  wire- 
cloth  cage,  on  the  side  of  a  brood  comb, 
preferabl}^  over  hatching  brood  and  over 
some  honey,  and  kept  so  confined  with  the 
colony  for  from  24  to  48  hours  before  re- 
leasing.) After  the  colony  had  rejected  the 
laying  queen  the  presence  of  fertile  workers 
was  discovered,  and  the  colony  was  treated 
by  shaking  the  bees  from  the  combs  at  the 
distance  of  about  100  feet  from  the  hive, 
and  giving  them  two  more  combs  of  brood. 

A  second  attempt  was  made  to  introduce 
a  laying  queen  by  the  wire-cloth-cage  plan, 
which  failed.  I  had  a  dark  but  otherwise 
desirable  queen  that  had  been  caged  and 
kept  for  a  possible  emergency  for  about 
three  weeks;  and  when  I  experienced  the 
second  failure  at  introducing  a  laying  queen 
I  determined  to  try  this  one.  Upon  exam- 
ination, however,  I  found  her  attendants  all 
dead  from  starvation,  and  the  queen  so  far 
gone  she  could  hardly  move.  I  thought  it 
not  worth  while  to  try  to  introduce  her,  as 


she  appeared  almost  dead.  However,  I 
opened  the  hive,  dumped  her  on  the  center 
of  the  cluster,  gave  a  puff  of  smoke  on  the 
top  and  at  the  entrance,  and  left  her  to  her 
fate.  She  was  accepted,  and  now  heads  a 
good  colon3\  Is  this  the  starvation  method 
of  introducing  queens? 

THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  HOPE  I^T  W^HICH  MOST 
BEEKEEPERS  HAVE  OCCASION  TO  SHARE. 

The  past  season  has  come  about  as  near 
to  being  a  failure  with  many  of  us,  so  far 
as  the  honey  crop  is  concerned,  as  has  come 
within  the  memory'  of  the  present  genera- 
tion of  beekeepers;  but  he  lacks  in  wisdom 
who  does  not  earnestly  endeavor  to  rescue 
something  of  success  out  of  failure.  If  the 
apiary  has  been  kept  up  to  full  strength  in 
anticipation  of  a  forthcoming  season  of 
prosperity-  in  honey  production,  a  golden 
opportunity  has  been  embraced.  If  any 
beekeeper's  bees  are  still  short  of  winter 
stores  a  golden  opportunity  is  still  his;  for 
feeding  is  practicable,  even  in  winter,  and 
in  the  cellar  or  out  of  doors.  The  late  sum- 
mer rains  came  in  time  to  save  the  clover 
and  give  it  a  vigorous  growth,  for  many  of 
us.  TVe  also  believe  the  rains  came  in  time 
to  cause  the  basswood  and  fruit-tree  buds  to 
set  for  next  season's  blooming.  With  these 
fair  prospects,  and  with  the  bees  well  cared 
for  against  the  winter  period,  we  cannot  but 
indulge  the  hope  of  a  good  honey  crop  next 
season. 

Kenmore,  N.  Y. 


PREVENTION  OF  NATURAL  SWARMING  RESULTS  IN  A  MUCH  GREAT- 
ER YIELD 

17,000  Lbso  of  Extracted  Honey  from  74  Colonies,  Spring  Coont,  and  In- 
creased to  155 

FROM  THE  LIVE  OAK  APIARY 


Considering  this  a  little  above  the  average 
for  this  year  in  California  I  thought  it 
might  be  of  interest  to  some  to  know  how 
the  bees  are  managed.  I  have  met  quite  a 
number  of  beekeepers  since  coming  here, 
and  I  think  every  one  prefers  to  let  his  bees 
swarm  naturally;  and  the  more  swarms  the 
better.  I  met  one  old  gentleman  who  has 
been  in  the  business  here  for  over  forty 
years,  and  practices  cutting  comb  founda- 
tion in  thick  pieces,  leaving  a  space  in  each 
lower  corner  of  the  frame  so  the  bees  can 
build  drone  comb.  He  gave  for  his  reason 
that,  the  more  drones  a  colony  has,  the  more 
honey  he  would  get.  After  quite  a  discus- 
sion he  admitted  he  was  doing  the  wrong- 
thing  ;  but  the  next  spring  I  found  him  put- 
ting in  foundation  the  same  old  way.  Lots 


of  people  are  so  satisfied  with  the  way  they 
have  been  doing  things  that  they  want  noth- 
ing better.  Every  beekeeper  certainly  needs 
to  know  how  to  work  his  bees  on  the  very 
best  plan  possible  for  the  best  results. 

It  has  been  proven  time  and  again  by 
such  men  as  Dr.  Miller,  G.  M.  Doolittle,  and 
others  that,  in  order  to  secure  a  big  crop 
of  honey,  one  must  control  swarming.  The 
big  colonies  make  the  honey. 

But  they  argue  that  the  swarm  and  par- 
ent colony  will  m.ake  more  honey  than  if 
kept  in  one.  Let's  see.  Before  a  natural 
swarm  comes  off.  the  queen  stops  laying 
for  from  four  to  five  days,  and  four  to  five 
more  before  she  is  at  her  best — twenty 
days  before  her  bees  hatch,  and  sixteen 
more  before  they  become  field  bees — over 
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forly  days  of  the  honey-flow  gone.  If  no 
swarms,  the  queen  continually  lays,  and  field 
bees  increase  every  day. 

Last  February  I  found  my  74  colonies 
with  very  little  honey  and  few  bees;  but 
the  weather  was  warm  and  very  favorable. 
The  bees  found  plenty  to  support  them- 
selves, and  they  were  going  after  it  with  all 
their  might.  I  helped  them  all  I  could  by 
changing  the  brood  every  ten  days,  placing 
the  capped  brood  on  the  outside,  as  T 
thought  it  would  stand  more  cold  than  the 
little  larvse  and  eggs.  It  is  wonderful  how 
they  built  up.  As  soon  as  five  or  more 
frames  were  filled  with  brood  I  put  on  the 
super  (mine  has  eight  frames),  or  second 
story.  I  took  from  the  strongest  and  helped 
the  weak  until  I  had  them  all  about  equal. 

Whenever  a  colony  begins  to  prepare  to 
swarm,  or  is  crowded  with  bees,  shake  them. 
First  set  the  old  hive  to  one  side  and  place 
a  new  one  in  its  place  with  frames  of 
empty  combs  or  foundation.  Then  open 
the  old  hive,  take  from  it  a  frame  with 
eggs  and  larvas,  and'  the  queen,  and  put 
them  in  the  new  hive.  Put  on  the  queen- 
excluder  and  a  wire  screen;  shake  two- 
thirds  of  the  bees  in  front  of  the  new  hive, 
and  place  the  two  bodies  with  remaining 
brood  and  bees  on  top  of  the  excluder  and 
screen.  Give  a  small  entrance  in  the  second 
story,  so  that  all  field  bees  can  get  out  and 
return  to  the  new  hive.  The  screen  keeps 
all  the  bees  down  with  the  queen,  and  the 
honey  is  stored  below.  This  brings  about 
conditions  like  those  of  a  natural  swarm. 

In  five  days  remove  the  screen,  and  in 
five  days  more  cut  out  all  queen-cells.  In 
fiftten  days  from  then  time  the  bees  were 


shaken,  remove  the  queen-excluder  to  the 
top  of  the  second  story.  The  queen  will  at 
once  come  above  and  fill  the  second  story 
with  brood.  When  the  queen  was  very 
prolific  I  used  a  fourth  story.  One  colony 
on  the  scales  from  May  4  to  June  9  aver- 
aged 9  lbs.  per  day.  May  16  they  made  20 
lbs. 

No  increase  was  made  until  the  end  of 
the  honey-flow.  In  raising  brood  to  the 
third  or  fourth  story  the  bees  will  build 
as  fine  queen-cells  as  in  natural  swarming. 
A  week  or  ten  days  before  the  honey-flow 
was  over  I  placed  the  excluder  with  the 
wire  screen  on  under  the  top  story,  and 
gave  them  an  entrance  in  the  back  and 
succeeded  in  mating  a  queen  in  almost  every 
colony,  so  at  the  end  of  the  flow  I  separated 
each  colony,  taking  almost  all  the  brood  with 
the  new  colony,  as  all  field  bees  would  return 
to  the  old  hive.  This  gave  me  a  fair  increase ; 
and  as  there  is  some  honey  coming  in  all 
through  J uly  and  August  the  colonies  built 
up  in  fine  shape.  Ordinarily  I  would  not 
have  secured  any  surplus  at  all;  so  by  hav- 
ing no  swarms  at  or  before  the  honey-flow 
the  bees  were  kept  constantly  at  work  for 
me  storing  surplus  honey,  and  the  increase 
came  at  a  time  u jst  as  good  for  the  bees,  but 
much  better  for  me. 

My  average  was  229  lbs,  per  colony, 
besides  over  200  lbs.  of  comb  honey  for 
home  use. 

The  theory  is,  to  keep  more  bees.  This  is 
certainly  the  very  best  advice.  It  does  not 
mean  a  greater  number  of  hives,  but  more 
in  a  hive ;  and  esBecially  at  the  time  of  the 
honey-flow. 

Simi,  Cal. 


HOW  MANY  TRIPS  TO  THE  FIELD  DOES  A  BEE  MAKE  IN  A  DAY? 


BY  JOHN  II.  LOVELL 


The  attempt  to  determine  how  many  trips 
to  the  field  a  bee  makes  in  a  day,  recently 
described  by  Mr.  Heberle,  p,  904,  Nov.  15, 
is  certainly  highly  praiseworthy  for  the 
great  patience  displayed.  A  number  of  bees 
were  marked  with  colors;  and  for  13  hours 
continuously,  on  July  15,  Mr.  Lunden 
watched  the  entrance  of  the  hive  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  how  often  the  col- 
ored bees  returned  from  the  field.  It  is 
admitted  that  not  infrequently  they  were 
overlooked,  especially  in  the  afernoon, 
when  the  observer  became  tired.  The  con- 
clusions reached  were  that  a  field-bee  makes 
about  ten  trips  a  day — a  trip  requiring 
from  30  minutes  to  two  hours — on  an  aver- 
age, about  one  an  hour. 

Clearly,  the  observation  is  only  approxi- 


mately correct,  even  for  this  particular  day, 
since  it  was  found  practically  impossible 
to  record  exactly  the  number  of  trips  made 
by  any  individual  bee  for  so  many  hours, 
where  so  many  bees  were  constantly  passing 
in  and  out  of  the  hive.  For  any  other  day 
it  might  be  very  inaccurate.  The  number  of 
trips  a  field  bee  m.akes  in  a  day  depends 
upon  :  1,  The  distance  of  the  honey-plants 
from  the  hive;  2,  The  abundance  of  nectary 
3.  Temperature  and  weather ;  4,  Length  of 
day;  5.  Incidental  factors;  age  and  con- 
dition of  bee,  location  of  nectar  in  flowers; 
place  of  storage  in  hive,  etc. 

The  best  way  to  proceed,  I  think,  is  to 
make  observations,  not  at  the  hive,  but  at 
the  field  end,  and  note  how  many  visits  an 
individual  bee  will  make  in  an  hour  under 
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ideal  conditions  to  a  quantity  of  free  honey. 
In  this  way  exact  data  can  be  obtained, 
which  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  further 
estimates. 

On  Sept.  12  one  bee  was  trained  to  visit 
honey  placed  on  a  glass  slide  about  100  feet 
from  the  apiary.  The  bee  was  kept  under 
observation  for  2  hours  in  the  forenoon  and 
21/2  hours  in  the  afternoon.  The  visits  were 
recorded  as  follows : 


Bee  tame 

Bee  returned 

Minutes 

Minutes 

to  honey 

to  hive 

at  honey 

absent 

A.  M. 

A.  M. 

10:04 

10:09 

5 

10  :15 

10:20 

5 

6 

10  :28 

10:33 

5 

8 

10  :45 

10:48 

3 

12 

10  :52 

10:55 

3 

4 

11:03 

11:06 

3 

8 

11:14 

11:17 

3 

8 

11 :22 

11:27 

5 

5 

11 :34 

11:37 

3 

7 

11:42 

11 :46 

4 

5 

11 :52 

11:55 

3 

6 

12  :00  M. 

12:04  P.  M. 

4 

5 

12  :13  p.  M. 

9 

For  30  minutes 

the  bee  was  not  under  observation. 

P.  M. 

P.  M.  , 

12:34 

12:41 

7 

12:46 

12:52 

6 

5 

1  :08 

1:15 

7 

15 

1:26 

1:33 

7 

11 

1 :44 

1:49 

5 

11 

1:57 

2:05 

8 

8 

2  :11 

2:20 

9 

6 

2  :27 

2:36 

9 

7 

2  :45 

2:51 

6 

9 

3:00 

9 

In  the  forenoon  the  average  length  of  12 
visits  to  the  honey  was  about  4  minutes 
each.  In  the  afternoon  the  average  length  of 
9  visits  was  7  minutes.  In  the  forenoon  the 
average  length  of  the  interval  during  which 
the  bee  was  at  the  hive  was  7  minutes ;  in 
the  afternoon,  9  minutes.  It  will  be  noted 
that  on  the  average  the  bee  required  in  the 
afternoon  3  minutes  more  to  load  and  2 
minutes  more  to  unload  than  in  the  fore- 
noon. The  average  number  of  minutes  at 
the  honey  during  the  entire  4^2  hours  was  5 
minutes;  and  the  average  number  of  min- 
utes at  the  hive  was  8  minutes.    In  some 


instances  the  bee  flew  about  a  little  while 
before  alighting  near  the  honey.  The  aver- 
age number  of  trips  per  hour  was  4  2-3, 
which  would  be  at  the  rate  of  46  trips  for 
a  day  10  hours  long.  Where  the  condi- 
tions were  ideal — for  example,  if  the  apiary 
were  located  near  a  large  buckwheat-field  or 
a  basswood-forest — a  bee  would  probably 
make  about  the  number  of  trips  stated. 

If,  however,  the  honey-plants  were  dis- 
tant some  two  miles,  then  a  much  longer 
time  would  be  required.  I  doubt  if  the 
flight  of  a  bee  will  average  more  than  10 
miles  an  hour ;  and  very  likely,  when  loaded, 
or  it  is  late  in  the  afternoon,  or  there  is  a 
strong  wind,  it  will  be  much  less.  Assuming 
the  rate  to  be  10  miles  an  hour,  then  24 
minutes  would  be  required  to  make  the 
round  trip  of  4  miles.  Allowing  5  minutes 
to  obtain  the  load,  and  8  minutes  to  unload, 
then  each  trip  would  require  37  minutes; 
and  there  would  be  only  16  trips  in  10 
hours. 

Again,  if  the  nectar  was  deeply  con- 
cealed, as  in  white  clover,  or  was  scarce, 
then  the  bee  would  be  unable  to  gather  a 
load  in  5  minutes,  but  10  or  15,  or  even  a 
longer  time,  would  be  necessary,  so  that  the 
bee  would  make  but  one  trip  each  hour.  It 
is  clear  that  the  number  of  trips  a  bee  makes 
in  a  day  varies  constantly,  and  depends 
upon  many  factors;  but  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  it  probably  very  rarely 
or  never  exceeds  50  trips  in  10  hours,  rang- 
ing downward  from  this  number  to  a  few 
occasional  trips  made  during  the  middle  of 
the  day. 

Waldoboro,  Maine. 

[Is  it  not  possible  that,  since  the  bees 
w^ere  working  on  honey  instead  of  nectar, 
they  became  excited  and  worked  more  hur- 
riedly than  if  they  had  been  visiting  flowers, 
and  getting  nectar  instead  of  honey? — Ed.] 


BEE  PARALYSIS  ANB  ITS  VAGARIES 


BY  MAJOR  SHALLARD 


It  seems  to  me  that  paralysis  has  consid- 
erably altered  its  nature  or  its  effect  upon 
the  bees  since  it  first  appeared  in  Australia. 
The  disease  seems  to  have  passed  through 
a  steady  change,  and  the  symptofns  are 
quite  different  now  from  what  they  were  at 
that  time.  So  different  are  they  that  one 
is  inclined  to  think  there  are  two  or  more 
diseases.  First,  there  was  heat  paralysis — 
a  trembling  disease  which  occurred  only 
during  very  hot  weather.  The  bees  in  con- 
siderable numbers  would  be  hopping  about 
in  front  of  the  hives  and  trying  to  fly,  but 


they  were  not  swollen  in  any  way.  We  next 
got  the  swollen  bloated  bees,  which  crawled 
to  the  edge  of  the  flight-board  and  fell  off. 
This  was  much  more  severe ;  more  bees  were 
affected,  and  they  died  in  heaps  in  front  of 
the  hives.  Their  bowels  were  obviously 
choked  with  fermented  food,  but  thej^  did 
not  void  any  thing.  Perhaps  if  they  had 
they  would  have  recovered.  In  the  last 
stage,  the  one  we  have  reached  now,  the  bees 
are  scattered  thinty  all  over  the  apiary. 
There  will  be,  say,  a  bee  to  every  six  square 
5'ards.  They  are  not  of  the  hopping  variety. 
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like  the  first  stage,  neither  are  they  swollen. 
To  all  appearances  they  are  just  ordinary 
bees  which  are  running  about  the  ground, 
and  for  some  reason  cannot  fly.  If  you 
watch  closely  you  will  find  that  some  of 
them  (what  percentage  I  cannot  say)  will 
succeed  in  flying ;  but  the  bulk  of  them  will 
get  slower  and  slower  in  their  motions,  and 
eventually  die.  If  this  were  all,  the  trouble 
would  not  amount  to  very  much;  but  it  is 
not.    It  is  only  the  small  end  of  it. 

The  disease  attacks  the  bees  very  sudden- 
ly. A  bee  is,  so  to  speak,  well  one  minute 
and  dead  the  next;  and  for  every  one  that 
dies  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hive,  twenty  die 
in  the  fields.  Occasionally,  when  I  have 
been  eating  my  lunch  near  an  apiary,  bees 
passing  overhead  have  fallen  dead  in  my 
lap.  It  is  quite  a  common  thing  to  find  bees 
affected  in  front  of  the  hive,  loaded  with 
pollen. 

I  have  mentioned  before  in  Gleanings 
what  is  locally  known  as  "  disappearing 
disease.*'  Last  winter  I  and  many  others 
lost  a  lot  of  colonies  through  it,  and  I  dis- 
covered an  isolated  case  of  it  in  the  apiary 


about  an  hour  ago.  It  was  a  single-story 
hive  to  which  I  had  given  a  pure  queen 
from  a  nucleus  six  weeks  before.  At  that 
time  it  had  four  frames  of  brood  and  plenty 
of  honey  and  pollen;  and  for  the  amount 
of  brood  it  was  well  off  for  bees.  I  opened 
the  same  hive  this  inorning  and  found  one 
piece  of  brood  not  two  inches  across,  plenty 
of  pollen  and  honey,  and  about  sixty  bees 
and  the  queen.  All  the  rest  of  the  bees  had 
"  disappeared."  I  do  not  know  what  causes 
this  disease,  and  I  do  not  know  any  one  who 
does;  but  I  think  it  is  caused  by  a  malig- 
nant attack  of  the  sort  of  paralysis  last 
mentioned,  where  the  bees  die  while  out 
foraging.  I  know  this  condition  of  affairs 
is  sometimes  brought  about  by  shortage  of 
pollen ;  but  in  this  case  there  was  plenty  of 
pollen  and  a  young  queen  about  a  month 
old  whose  sisters  are  doing  well  in  other 
neighboring  hives.  If  mine  is  not  the  right 
explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  trouble, 
wha,t  is  it?  The  vagarious  phases  of  pa- 
ralysis have  puzzled  me. 

Mororo,  N.  S.  W.,  Australia. 


BEE  TREE  STRUCK  BY  LIGHTNING 


BY  JOHN  E.  KEEFER. 


On  July  27,  1913,  lightning  struck  a  large 
chestnut-tree  only  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  my  home.  After  the  rain  my  brother 
walked  to  the  tree  to  see  the  damage  done, 
when  he  noted  some  bees  flying  about.  Call- 
ing me  we  made  an  investigation  and  found 
that  the  tree  had  been  the  abode  of  a  colony 
of  bees.  Lightning  struck  off  the  upper 
part  of  the  tree,  but  did  no  damage  to  the 
trunk  and  lower  part,  in  which  the  bees 
were  located. 

We  decided  to  cut  out  the  combs,  expect- 
ing a  lot  of  honey,  as  this  was  a  very  good 
season  for  honey ;  but  when  we  had  a  hole 


cut  in  we  saw  a  pitiful  sight.  Since  the 
tree  was  hollow,  the  lightning  struck  down 
the  inside  of  it  and  actually  tore  the  combs 
to  pieces.  All  that  was  left  was  a  conglom- 
erated mass  of  honey,  combs,  dead  bees, 
brood,  rotten  wood,  and  a  few  demoralized 
bees. 

It  was  a  fine  Italian  colony,  and  no  doubt 
the  one  that  left  me  the  June  before  without 
as  much  as  bidding  goodby.  The  way  of 
the  transgressor  is  hard." 

I  hope  the  other  bees  in  my  apiary  may 
take  this  as  a  warning  and  never  abscond. 

Millersburg,  Pa.,  Aug.  8. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 


Beehives  in  Winter 


BY  GRACE  ALliEN 


Still — so  still — so  strangely  still! 

No  gleam  of  flashing  wings. 
The  days  are  miserly  and  chill. 
My  hives  are  still— so  strangely  still — 

And  nothing  ever  sings. 
Pale  and  wan  the  shivery  hours 

Are  utterly  bereft 
Of  warmth  and  glow  and  scent  of  flowers; 
Of  flaming  summer's  perfumed  bowers 

Not  one  is  left. 


O  silent  home!  so  like  a  tomb; 

Is  e\^ry  fair  hope  dead?  • 
O  dreamers  in  your  shadowed  room, 
Huddled  close  in  dusky  gloom, 

Have  all  your  visions  fled? 
Not  so  ?    Then  tell  me,  you  that  dare 

To  soar  through  sunlit  gleam, 
When  skies  go  dark,  and,  through  gray  air, 
Unfriendly  winds  blow  everywhere, 

How  do  you  keep  your  dream? 
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Headg  of  Craiie  from  Bifferemilt  FieMi 


THE  BACKLOT  BUZZER 

//  propolis  is  a  secretion,  u-hy  the  Sam  Hill  don't 
thiij  use  it  with  discretion? 


Winter  Cluster — Where  should  it  he  in  an 
Outdoor-wintered  Colony  at  the  Begin- 
ning of  Winter?    Importance  of 
Windhreaks 

I  am  using  a  double-walled  hive,  and  am  going  to 
■winter  outdoors.  Now,  I  was  told  that  I  would 
surely  lose  my  bees  for  the  reason  that  they  cluster 
below  the  frames ;  and  as  there  was  little  room,  I 
ought  to  put  a  three-inch  super  on  the  hive  bottom 
to  give  them  this  needed  space  to  cluster.  I  have 
only  single-walled  supers,  and  know  that  wouldn't  do 
under  a  double-walled  hive.  Tell  me  about  it.  Will 
they  go  through  as  the  hive  is,  or  should  I  put  a 
super  under  ?  They  are  heavily  loaded  with  stores 
for  winter ;  in  fact,  combs  are  nearly  full,  as  I  took 
my  supers  off  early  to  let  them  fill  up  and  also  fed 
them  well. 

Cedar  Rapids,  la.  H.  L.  Walker,  M.  D. 

[There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  lose  your  bees 
in  the  double-walled  hive.  It  does  not  need  an  extra 
super  under  it  nor  one  on  top.  The  fact  that  the 
bees  are  low  down  on  the  frames  near  the  bottom- 
board  is  just  exactly  where  they  should  be.  If  they 
were  up  near  the  top-bars  there  would  be  danger  of 
your  losing  them  before  spring.  The  further  fact 
that  the  combs  are  filled  with  stores  is  another  thing 
in  their  favor ;  and  the  only  place  they  should  clus- 
ter is  near  the  bottom,  just  as  you  find  them  in 
your  hive.    If  your  colony  is  of  fairly  good  strength 


there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  lose  the  bees 
ur.less  you  leave  the  hive  exposed  where  the  piercing 
\v  ikI-;  from  a  level  stretch  of  country  would  strike 
the  liive  hard.  If  the  hive  is  shielded  by  windbreak 
in  the  form  of  fences,  shrubbery,  or  buildings  of  any 
sort,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  get  good 
results  in  wintering.  In  cold  weather  the  cluster 
ordinarily  is  not  much  larger  than  a  double  fist.  As 
it  warms  up  to  a  temperature  of  about  50  or  60, 
the  bees,  if  the  colony  is  strong  enough,  should  cover 
nearly  all  the  frames;  but  when  the  temperature 
drops  down  to  about  10  degrees  above  zero,  especial- 
ly if  there  is  a  high  -n-ind,  or  if  it  is  below  zero  and 
still,  the  cluster  Avill  shrink  down  to  about  the  size 
of  the  double  fist,  as  first  mentioned. — Ed.] 


Hand's  Convertihle  Hive;  Further  Particu- 
lars Concerning  It 

Mr.  J.  E.  Hand: — I  read  with  interest  your  arti- 
cles on  the  16-frame  hive  in  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal and  Gleaxixgs  ;  but  while,  to  an  experienced 
beekeeper,  your  description  may  be  all  that  is  nec- 
essary to  me  as  a  beginner,  some  of  your  statements 
are  not  as  plain  as  they  might  be. 

If  your  hive  is  such  an  improvement  on  othei 
makes,  Avhy  don't  you  give  us  all  the  details,  so  that 
some  of  us  can  make  and  try  them?  Would  you 
advise  a  beginner  to  start  with  such  a  hive,  or  had 
he  better  take  one  like  the  ten-frame  dovetailed  ? 

As  I  understand  your  article  in  Gleanings  for 
Nov.  15  there  must  be  a  duplicate  hive  for  each 
colony  when  you  divide  it  into  two  of  eight  frames 
each  and  pack  for  the  winter.  What  is  done  with 
these  extra  hives  the  follo-^A-ing  spring?  Are  the  16 
frames  united  into  one  colony  again?  Is  there  an 
entrance  at  the  bottom  on  one  side,  so  that  the  bees 
can  reach  the  entrance  to  the  hive  proper  ?  Are  the 
16  frames  placed  in  the  hive  parallel  to  the  entrance, 
like  Arthur  Miller's,  or  at  right  angles  in  the  regular 
way?  Should  you  write  another  article  for  the 
journals  I  hope  you  will  make  the  description  of 
this  16-frame  hive  so  plain  that  a  novice  can  under- 
stand unless  you  intend  to  manufacture  and  place  ol 
the  market  these  hives  yourself. 

Reading,  Pa.  H.  B.  Shollenbeeger. 

[Mr.  Hand  sends  the  foregoing  and  his  reply  to 
us.  As  others  are  doubtless  interested,  we  are 
pleased  to  place  them  before  our  readers. — Ed.] 

I  am  not  advising  any  one  to  adopt  the  Converti- 
ble hive ;  but  if  you  feel  the  need  of  improvement  in 
hive  methods  it  may  help  you.  In  construction  it  is 
exactly  like  the  two-story  dovetailed  hive  except  in 
length.  As  we  now  make  it,  it  is  20  x  24,  with  14 
frames  and  a  %  division-board,  and  frames  parallel 
with  entrance  in.  summer,  and  at  right  angles  to  it 
in  winter.  The  wintering  equipment  is  a  simple  box 
without  cover  or  bottom,  made  of  half-inch  stuff,  13 
inches  wide  and  12  deep.  To  prepare  for  winter, 
assemble  eight  of  the  best-filled  combs,  including  the 
bees,  within  said  box,  and  place  it  on  the  floor  inside 
the  hive,  with  frames  extending  at  right  angles  to 
their  former  position,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  hive 
entrance,  which  is  at  the  end.  This  creates  a  liberal 
space  surrounding  the  inner  chamber  except  the  end 
having  the  entrance,  which  faces  south  or  east,  and 
is  protected  by  a  heavy  sheet  of  flax-board  paper 
between  the  two  hives,  the  two  entrances  correspond- 
ing in  position.  The  deep  inner  chamber  creates  a 
liberal  space  under  frames,  and  the  top  story  of  the 
hive  holds  packing  material  above.  The  hive  is  not 
moved,  nor  the  entrance  changed  in  position  or  ap 
pearance.     Increase  is  optional. 

Birmingham,  Ohio.  J.  E.  Haxd. 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


A  Device  to  Stop  Robbing 

I  give  you  a  device  I  use  to  stop  robbing — the 
worry  of  most  beeiieepers  at  times.  No  article  I  ever 
used  seems  to  hit  the  spot,  and  trap  hives  are  a 
bother,  besides  killing  bees  that  are  following  their 
natural  instinct.  With  my  plan  the  home  bees  do 
what  kiUing  is  to  be  done,  and  even  a  small  nucleus 
will  take  care  of  itself. 

I  take  a  frame  about  an  inch  deep,  and  of  any 
size  to  suit  the  hive  to  be  protected,  so  as  tO'  cover 
the  whole  entrance  and  to  extend  five  or  six  inches 
up  the  hive-body.  I  cover  the  frame  with  wire 
screen,  and  across  the  short  way  of  this  frame 
(which  would  be  vertical  when  put  on  a  hive)  I  nail 
a  thin  strip  of  wood,  say  about  an  inch  wide.  At 
the  bottom  I  cut  a  hole  half  an  inch  square  through 
this  thin  wooden  strip  and  screen.  This  hole  will  be 
in  the  center,  and  on  a  level  with  the  hive  entrance. 
Now  the  protector  is  ready  for  the  fastenings,  which 
can  be  hooks,  to  slip  over  nails  or  screws  on  the 
sides  of  the  hive,  or  the  frames  may  be  toe-nailed 
into  the  front  of  the  hive. 


The  principle  is  this :  Robbers,  whether  insects  or 
men,  know  they  are  doing  wrong,  and  so  try  to  get 
in  and  out  by  attracting  as  little  attention  as  possi- 
ble; so  when  they  fill  up  and  get  to  the  light  at  the 
hive  entrance  they  think  themselves  safe,  and  start 
to  fly;  but  the  screen  stops  them.  The  home  bees 
nab  them;  and  if  they  get  away  from  one,  there  is 
another  ready  for  him ;  and  you  will  find  very  few 
robbers  get  away  to  bring  others.  They  are  kept  too 
busy  to  take  time  to  find  the  opening  they  came  in 
at.  On  the  other  hand,  the  home  bees  can  get  into 
their  own  hive  with  little  trouble;  and,  while  it 
bothers  them  to  find  their  way  out,  yet  they  soon  get 
"on  to  it;"  and  during  their  search  they  find  the 
strange  bee  in  the  same  boat,  and  finish  him;  for  if 
he  does  break  away  from  one  he  runs  into  the  arms 
of  another.  It  is  but  a  short  time  until  the  home 
bees  begin  to  stand  guard  at  the  opening;  and  if  a 
few  pass  the  sentries  they  never  get  out  alive. 

I  have  used  this  protector  on  strong  and  weak 
colonies,  and  it  has  never  failed  to  stop  the  robbing. 
By  "  strong  "  I  mean  when  feeding  is  going  on  in 
the  spring,  before  the  summer  strength  has  been  at- 
tained. 

Hartstown,  Pa.  Lewis  M.  Shafer. 


Dequeening  without  E,eq.ueening  to  Prevent 
Swarming 

In  Gleanings  for  Oct.  15,  page  805,  appears  an 
article  by  J.  E.  Hand  relative  to  "  Requeening  with- 
out Dequeening."  I  wish  to  know  if  the  hole  is 
made  in  the  super  so  the  virgin  can  go  out  and  be 
fertilized,  and  return  to  that  super,  and  whether,  as 
soon  as  she  begins  to  lay,  she  is  allowed  to  go  below. 
Will  she  take  the  place  of  the  old  queen  the  same  as 
a  virgin  would? 

Phoenix,  Ariz.  B.  Jones. 

[This  was  referred  to  Mr.  Hand,  who  replies:] 

In  requeening  by  the  virgin-queen  method  with- 
out dequeening,  some  have  reported  the  virgin  killed 
instead  of  the  old  one.  Perhaps  it  will  be  safer  to 
remove  the  old  queen  and  substitute  a  ripe  queen- 


cell,  for  bees  have  a  decided  antipathy  against  vir- 
gins when  eggs  and  larvae  are  present.  If  done 
just  before  the  old  queen  reaches  the  zenith  of  fer- 
tility it  will  prohibit  swarming  with  large  hives ;  but 
reports  show  that  it  is  not  uniformly  successful  with 
small  hives.  It  is  virtually  the  same  method  prac- 
ticed by  Dr.  Miller  with  eight-frame  hives.  Any 
thing  that  restricts  queen  fertility  will  cause  swarm- 
ing; hence  undiminished  queen  fecundity,  coupled 
with  large  hives,  is  immune  from  swarming.  Any 
attempt  to  have  a  queen  fertilized  in  a  hive  with 
a  vigorous  queen  will  ultimately  result  in  failure 
where  bees  have  access  to  both  queens  through  per- 
forated metal. 

Birmingham,  Ohio.  ,  J.  E.  Hand. 


Beekeeping  and  Pigeon-growing 

I  have  some  bees  here  in  Arizona,  but  not  enough 
to  make  my  living  with,  and  there  are  not  any  more 
locations  that  I  know  of  that  would  pay  to  locate 
bees  on ;  so  now  I  should  be  pleased  to  know  if  you 
think  raising  some  pigeons  would  pay  along  with  my 
bees,  as  I  should  like  to  have  something  besides  the 
bees  to  make  my  living,  so  if  we  have  a  poor  year 
for  honey  the  pigeons  would  help  out.  I  think  there 
would  be  a  good  market  for  the  pigeons,  but  I  would 
have  to  ship  them  to  Phoenix,  which  is  35  miles 
from  here. 

Buckeye,  Ariz.,  Nov.  17.  Albert  J.  Ross. 

[We  do  not  know  very  much  about  the  business  of 
raising  pigeons,  but  doubt  very  much  if  you  would 
find  it  a  profitable  industry  to  work  along  with  the 
keeping  of  bees.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  could 
inform  us.  Poultry-raising  or  fruit-growing  go  very 
well  with  the  keeping  of  bees,  and  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  think  that  you  would  do  better  to  adopt 
one  of  these  in  place  of  the  business  of  raising 
pigeons.  In  the  last  edition  of  our  ABC  and  X 
Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture  we  have  articles  on  beekeeping 
and  poultry-raising,  beekeeping  and  fruit-growing, 
and  beekeeping  and  gardening  combined. — Ed.] 


Bee-brush  Made  of  Rope 

I  have  several  little  conveniences  that  I  use  in  my 
apiary,  one  of  which  is  a  brush  for  clearing  the 
combs  of  bees.  Take  a  round  stick,  16  inches  long, 
and  with  a  rip-saw  divide  it  for  about  9  inches, 
leaving  the  other  end  for  a  handle.  Take  a  piece 
of  one-inch  manila  rope  6  inches  long,  and  with  the 
strands  fill  the  opening  in  the  stick,  allowirg  them 
to  project  on  both  sides  of  the  stick.  At  the  end  se- 
cure it  with  bee-wire  and  securely  nail  the  stick  with 
one-inch  brads.  This  makes  the  best  brush  I  have 
seen,  and  is  almost  indestructible. 

 "  ^  ■''iiiiii^ 

Another  convenience  is  my  covered  h've-seat  and 
tool-box.  My  hive-seat  is  14  x  16,  with  a  pocket  on 
each  end  6  x  14.  These  pockets  come  within  an 
inch  of  the  top,  and  a  cover  is  made  to  telescope  over 
the  seat  and  rest  on  the  top  of  the  pockets.  Under 
the  seat  I  have  my  smoker  fuel;  in  one  of  the 
pockets  my  smoker,  and  in  the  other  my  tools.  The 
framework  of  the  cover  is  made  of  %  x  li/^-inch 
white  pine.  The  roof  is  rubberoid.  Every  thing 
under  it  keeps  dry,  though  I  leave  it  standing  in  the 
apiary  all  summer,  and  at  the  same  time  I  take  no 
chance  of  setting  any  thing  on  fire  in  the  honey- 
house. 

Milo,  la.  B.  A.  Manley. 
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Apparatus  for  Setting  Wedges  in  Top-bars 

I  believe  I  have  an  improvement  on  the  ordinary 
method  of  putting  in  wedges.  My  work-bench  is 
a'jout  two  feet  wide,  and  the  wedge-setting  apparatus 
is  about  the  middle  of  it,  so  I  have  plenty  of  roon 
to  work  in  front  of  it. 

In  using  it  I  start  the  wedge  at  the  left  end,  draw 
my  right  hand  along,  thus  starting  the  wedge  in  the 
groove  its  full  length.  This  leaves  one  hand  at  each 
end  of  the  frame.  It  is  lifted  over  the  part  of  the 
machine  that  projects  above  the  bench,  and  is  pulled 
up  square  against  uprights.  One  quick  pressure  on 
the  foot  lever  then  forces  the  wedge  home.  The 


to  have  extraordinary  ability  to  find  their  old  hive 
even  though  the  latter  be  shifted  to  a  new  location. 
— Ed.1 


weight  lifts  the  wedge-driver  up  as  soon  as  the  lever 
is  released.  It  should  be  so  hung  that  it  rests  upon 
the  foot-lever  when  it  has  raised  the  driver  about 
two  inches. 

The  driver  should  be  about  half  an  inch  shorter 
than  the  inside  of  the  brood-frame  so  as  to  work 
easily. 

This  device  is  very  easily  made,  and  its  use  leaves 
both  hands  free  to  hold  the  frame. 

Hobart,  Ind.  Joseph  M.  Mundell. 


Bee-Stings  for  the  Cure  of  Alcoholism;  Will 
Combs  Placed  Crosswise  in  a  Super  Pre- 
vent a  Queen  from  Laying  therein? 

The  following  item  from  L'Apiculteur  can  hardly 
fail  to  interest  the  readers  of  Gleanings: 

"  The  physicians  of  a  London  hospital  have  recent- 
ly, pure  accident,  discovered  bee-stings  to  be 
efficacious  in  the  treatment  of  alcoholism.  Five  men, 
of  whom  four  were  inveterate  alcoholics,  were  treat- 
ed at  this  hospital  for 
chronic  rheumatism  by  bee- 
stings. Besides  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  state  of 
the  patients,  the  physicians 
observed  with  astonishment 
that  the  treatment  had  done 
still  more — it  had  caused 
them  to  lose  the  taste  for 
alcohol.  After  leaving  the 
hospital  the  very  sight  of 
alcohol  nauseated  them, 
and  for  several  months 
none  of  them  have  touched 
the  bottle." 

In  a  back  number  of 
L'Apiculteur  it  is  stated 
positively  that  the  queen 
Avill  not  lay  in  the  super  if 
the  super  combs  run  cross- 
wise the  brood-frames. 

F.  L.  Pollock. 
Stoufifville,  Ont. 
[There  must  be  sonie 
mistake  somewhere,  as  we 
do  not  believe  that  any 
reputable  bee  journal  like 
L'Apiculteur  would  make 
or  allow  a  statement  to  be 
made  in  their  columns  that 
a  queen  will  not  lay  in  a 
super  with  ,the  combs  running  crosswise  of  those 
in  the  brood-nest.  At  all  events,  it  is  not  true. 
Queens  will  seldom  lay  in  a  comb-honey  super,  no 
matter  how  the  sections  are  placed  with  reference  to 
the  combs  in  the  brood-nest.  In  an  extracting-super 
the  queen  will  go  above  if  she  is  crowded  below,  no 
matter  how  the  combs  are  above. 

The  statement  of  the  effect  of  bee-stings  on  alco- 
holism is  interesting  and  valuable  if  true.  Does  any 
one  on  this  side  of  the  great  pond  know? — Ed.] 


Willow-herb  with  a  White  Blossom 

I  should  like  to  ask  you  concerning  a  plant  grow- 
ing here  in  the  burnt-over  districts  of  northeast 
Minnesota  which  seems  to  resemble  in  every  way  but 
one  the  willow-herb  described  in  the  ABC  book. 
The  one  differing  characteristic  is  that  this  plant 
has  a  white  blossom  instead  of  pink.  What  is  it? 
Another  question: 

When  I  divided  swarms  last  summer,  changing 
the  position  of  the  old  hive  and  putting  a  new  one 
on  the  old  stand,  why  did  the  old  bees  not  return  to 
the  old  locality  instead  of  nearly  all,  as  it  seemed, 
staying  in  the  old  hive,  thus  leaving  the  new  colony 
very  weak? 

Markville,  Minn.,  July  31.      Frank  A.  Grace. 

[Undoubtedly  the  plant  you  mention  is  the  willow- 
herb,  for  very  often  the  blossoms  are  white  instead 
of  pink. 

Probably  your  old  colony  was  not  far  enough 
away  from  the  new  hive  on  the  old  stand  so  that 
the  bees  found  it  ana  returned  to  it  instead  of  re- 
maining on  the  old  stand  with  the  new  colony.  It 
depends  somewhat  upon  the  bees,  some  bees  seeming 


Is  it  Feasible  to  Send  Bees  in  Carlots  in  Cold 
Winter  Weather? 

Knowing  that  you  have  had  a  great  deal  of  expe- 
rience in  shipping  bees  I  should  like  to  know  if  it 
would  be  safe  to  ship  a  carload  of  bees,  say  about 
Christmas,  from  northern  Iowa  to  northern  Minne- 
sota, a  distance  of  about  350  miles. 

Lime  Springs,  la.  O.  S.  Frankson. 

[We  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  be  able  to 
ship  your  bees  at  the  time  stated.  We  have  moved 
bees  by  sled  in  the  very  coldest  winter  weather,  and 
found  that  those  bees  came  out  in  the  spring  in  fine 
condition.  We  see  no  reason  why  you  could  not 
move  them  by  rail  just  as  well.  There  will  be  no 
danger  of  the  bees  suffocating  if  it  is  cold ;  and,  in 
fact,  it  is  our  opinion  that  bees  Avill  go  through 
better  in  cold  weather  than  during  hot. 

In  Gleanings  for  June  1  and  the  July  15th 
numbers  you  will  find  the  plan  that  we  used  in  mov- 
ing bees  south  and  back  again.  While  it  is  not 
quite  the  same  as  we  use  now,  it  would  work  very 
well  for  a  small  number  of  colonies,    One  thing  to 
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bear  in  mind  is  that  tlie  hives  must  be  loaded  so  that 
combs  are  parallel  with  the  track  or  rails. — Ed.] 


Horizontal  Openings  through  the  Top-bars 

I  am  a  beekeeper  of  fifty  years,  and  have  had 
quite  good  success  in  vs^intering  out  of  doors.  For 
many  years  I  have  placed  a  Hill  device  of  some  sort 
between  the  frames  and  enamel  cloth;  and  now  the 
idea  has  struck  me,  "  Why  not  have  a  passage 
through  the  top-bar  for  all  seasons?"  It  seems  as 
though  it  would  be  a  great  help  to  the  bees  in  sum- 
mer working  as  well  as  for  winter. 


My  beeyard  is  enclosed  by  an  eight-foot  board 
fence  on  three  sides — about  a  quarter  of  an  acre ; 
then  it  is  grown  up  with  trees — a  sort  of  an  idle- 
wild,  with  evergreen  windbreaks  near  by,  so  it  is 
w^ell  protected.  My  bees  winter  better  than  those 
of  most  beekeepers  here. 

I  have  taken  Gleanings  from  the  first  number, 
I  keep  about  forty  colonies,  and  am  engaged  in 
general  farming,  and  mix  in  beekeeping. 

South  Lyon,  Mich.  Alonzo  Bordon. 

[Passageways  through  the  top-bars  have  been 
suggested,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  advantage 
thus  secured  would  pay  for  the  comparatively  great 
expense  of  cutting  the  holes. — Ed.] 


Why  the  Old  Bees  Leave  the  Hive  to  Die. 

It's  strange  how  popular  beliefs  cling — page  867, 
Nov.  1,  T.  P.  Robinson.  The  facts  are,  that  no 
kind  of  bee  leaves  the  hive  with  the  express  purpose 
of  dying.  Bees  die  in  the  hive  in  cold  weather,  and 
are  carried  out  on  warm  days  and  dumped  in  front. 
They  do  the  same  thing  when  kept  in  for  any  reason. 
When  a  bee  wants  to  leave  the  hive  it  tries  to  do 
so  by  wing;  but  if  it  can't  dO'  so  by  wing  it  will  go 
on  foot,  and,  more  than  likely,  never  be  able  to  get 
back,  and  consequently  it  will  perish. 

Galena,  Kan.,  Nov.  5.  J.  P.  Brumfield. 


Geese  for  Keeping  Grass  Down 

On  page  719,  Sept.  15,  Mr.  A.  J.  Halter  gives  his 
experience  with  rams  in  the  apiary  as  mowing-ma 
chines ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  great 
success,  as  he  intends  to  try  ewes  next  year.  I'm 
afraid  he  will  not  improve  matters,  as  they  are  just 
as  likely  to  knock  the  hives  over  as  the  rams  have 
done ;  but  if  he  will  try  a  few  geese  they  will  crop 
the  grass  bare,  and  not  interfere  with  the  bees  in 
any  way.    I  keep  sheep,  geese,  and  bees. 

W.  A.  Teare. 

N.  Ballabey,  Isle  of  Man,  England. 


Do  Not  Stir  the  Syrup  when  Making  Candy 

Please  tell  our  brother  from  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  page 
153,  Feb.  15,  that  his  trouble  is  that  he  stirs  the 
candy  while  it  is  boiling.  That  is  why  it  goes  back 
to  sugar  again.  I  had  the  same  trouble  as  long  as 
I  stirred  it.  He  should  boil  it  slowly  and  not  stir. 
Then  it  will  come  out  all  right,  and  the  quality  of 
the  candy  will  be  good.  I  tried  about  four  batches 
before  I  got  one  that  was  all  right. 

Tingley,  Iowa,  Feb.  21.  F.  G.  Hausz. 
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Beekeepers,  as  a  Class,  Temperance  Men 

We  had  the  annual  meeting  of  the  ^-l  "  land  .S  ate 
Beekeepers'  Association  this  week,  and  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  with  us  Mr.  W.  A.  Selser,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  gave  us  a  very  interesting  ad 
dress.  We  then  went  out  to  a  dinner  given  by  the 
Baltimore  Beekeepers'  Club  at  a  hotel  with  bar  at- 
tached; although  we  had  about  30  to  dine,  nearly  in 
sight  of  the  bar,  not  one  took  a  drink  of  any  kind. 
Avhich  I  think  speaks  very  well,  as  we  have  men  of 
all  classes  in  the  club. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Nov.  23.      S.  G.  Crocker,  Jr. 

[The  same  thing  has  been  noted  at  other  conven- 
tions of  beekeepers  when  they  met  at  hotels.'  Men 
who  produce  honey  are  a  dry  lot. — Ed.] 


County  Association  Advertises  Bee  Business 

We  are  getting  a  lot  of  alfalfa  in  this  country, 
and  only  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  did  people 
think  beec  would  live  here.  A  few  of  us  have  lees, 
and  have  done  well  here.  There  are  very  few  in  the 
county.  I  have  70  colonies,  which  is  the  largest 
apiary  in  the  county.  For  the  last  two  years  some 
of  us  have  had  to  fight  foul  brood.  We  organized  a 
county  association  to  fight  this,  and,  in  general,  pro- 
mote the  business,  and  have  had  several  very  profit- 
able meetings. 

To  advertise  the  business  our  association  made  an 
exhibit  at  a  recent  county  "  silo  school,"  where  all 
the  best  farmers  come.  As  secretary  of  the  associa- 
tion I  had  printed  a  little  statement  of  what  some  of 
the  beekeepers  here  have  been  doing.  We  have  a 
fine  bee  country  here,  and  our  association  is  going 
to  develop  it. 

Cordell,  Okla.,  Dec.  2.  A.  W.  F.  Lee,  Sec. 

Washita  County  Bee  Keepers 
Association. 

Do  Bees  Pay? 
Will  Bees  Live  Here? 

This  aHocixlioD  aoooancea  thai  in  tbil  county  where  there  ia  ALFALFA,  BEES  prop- 
erly handled,  PAY  BETTER  DIVIDE^S  than  any  other  inveatm-  t  on  the.  farm. 

HDNDREDS  OF  DOLLARS  Jo  fo  waste  every  year  on  the  alfalfa  faraia  oC  Una 
county  that  might  be  saved  fay  been. 

Id  addition  to  the  honey  the  allalfa  teed  crop  and  the  fruit  crop  is  increased  10  to  2S 
per  cent  by  bees. 


SOME  RECORDS 

Here  IS  what  some  oi  yoar  neighbors  and  members  of  Ibis  asaociation  are  doin^.    Ask  th«ai. 


With  a  very  small  iovestmeat  and  a  (ew  hours  work,  there  ta  no  reason  why  every 
farmer  should  not  do  what  these  have  done. 


The  highest  aulhoritiea  say  ALFALFA  HONEY  IS  BEST  ON  THE  MARKET,  not 
exceptiug  white  clover  or  buckwheat. 

Use  nothing  but  modern  patent  hives,  the  old  box  hive  is  a  relic  o£  the  past  and  ■  mca> 
ace  lo  bee  keepers.  For  further  information  see 

WASHITA  COUNTY  BEE  KEEPERS  ASSOCIATION 

John  Bohlen,  President  A.  W.  T.  L«e,  SccretU7, 


DECEMBER  15,  1914 
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OUE  HOMES 


Editor 


The  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man 
availeth  much. — Jamks  5:16. 

His  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord;  and  in  his 
law  doeth  he  meditate  day  and  night.  .  .  .  His  leaf 
also  shall  not  wither ;  and  whatsoever  he  doeth  shall 
prosper. — Psalm  1:2,  3. 

In  our  recent  talks  about  answers  to 
prayer  there  is  one  point  upon  ^Yllich  I  did 
not  touch;  and  I  think  it  is  a  point  where 
skeptics  and  infidels  and  everybody  else  will 
agree,  or  pretty  nearly  so.  I  can  illustrate 
it  by  two  incidents  that  happened  years  ago. 

About  twelve  miles  north  of  Medina,  on 
the  road  to  Cleveland,  there  used  to  be  a 
fruit-gi'ower  and  market-gardener.  He  was 
quite  successful  when  he  could  keep  away 
from  the  saloons  of  the  great  city  of  Cleve- 
land; but  whenever  he  took  a  load  of  fruit 
or  produce  to  the  city,  some  one  would  ask 
him  to  have  a  drink;  and  too  often  his 
mone}'  from  the  crop  that  his  busy  wife  and 
children  had  helped  to  produce  and  gather 
went  into  the  till  of  the  saloon-keepers. 
Finally  one  fall,  when  he  had  some  extra- 
fine  gTapes,  his  wife,  fearing  to  trust  him 
in  the  city,  persuaded  him  to  take  his  load 
to  Medina.  In  order  to  hold  it  all  in  good 
shape  he  put  on  a  big  hay-rack  which  was 
covered  with  baskets  of  nice  gTapes  with 
other  produce  in  the  middle  of  his  load. 
There  happened  to  be  a  scarcity  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  at  that  time,  and  in  a  little 
time  he  sold  out  for  something  like  $40.00 
in  cash.  At  this  point  his  duty  was  to  go 
straight  home.  His  wife  and  children  need- 
ed the  money  for  clothes,  shoes,  etc.,  for  the 
coming  winter.  But  some  e"^T.l  genius  who 
knew  his  weakness  asked  him  to  have  a 
glass  of  beer.  At  that  time  there  were  four 
saloons  running  in  full  blast  in  our  little 
town  of  Medina.  There  was  a  saloon  close 
by  each  one  of  our  three  churches,  and  a 
saloon  down  by  the  railway.  After  Mr.  B. 
had  taken  "one  drink  "(?)  he  proposed  to 
go  straight  home;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  at  that  time  in  our  history,  some  thirty 
years  ago.  there  was  almost  always  a  crowd 
of  loafers  waiting  for  such  a  victim.  They 
gathered  around  Mr.  B.  and  asked  him  to 
"  treat."  Under  the  influence  of  the  one 
drink  he  mellowed  up,"  as  we  might  say, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  decided  he  could 
afford  to  celebrate  his  good  luck  in  selling 
out  by  giving  the  crowd  a  little  treat.  After 
they  had  had  a  drink  all  around,  the  whole 
tribe  marched  over  to  another  saloon  and 
then  to  another:  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  somebody  'iold  me  that  he  was  not 
only  treating  the  whole  crowd  in  every 
saloon  in  town,  but  some  of  the  crowd  fol- 


lowing him,  who  had  been  careful  not  to 
drink  too  much,  asked  him  for  the  loan  of  a 
dollar ;  and  then  some  one  else  of  the  crowd 
said  that  he  needed  to  borrow  a  dollar.  Be- 
fore night  his  money  was  all  gone.  He  had 
made  the  rounds  of  the  saloons,  even  the 
one  down  by  the  railroad,  half  a  mile  away. 
His  last  copper  was  gone.  His  good  friends 
loaded  him  on  his  wagon  and  started  him 
home.  I  went  to  an  attorney  and  asked  him 
what  could  be  done  about  it.  He  said  noth- 
ing could  be  done  unless  ]\Ir.  B.  would  con- 
sent to  testify  against  his  chum  friends. 

Xow,  here  is  the  point  I  wish  to  make  to 
you  concerning  the  power  of  prayer.  I  was 
indignant  to  think  that  our  town  should  be 
so  cursed  by  these  "  enemies  of  aU  right- 
eousness,'' and  prayed  that  God  would  di- 
rect me.  At  that  time  I  was  conducting  a 
Sunday-school  in  Abbey^ille,  where  there 
was  a  saloon  and  also  a  brewery.  This  after- 
noon Sunday-school  was  on  the  road  to  ]\Ir. 
B.'s  place;  bur  he  lived  about  seven  miles 
further  on.  After  Sunday-school  I  drove 
out  to  his  house.  I  reached  there  toward 
nightfall.  I  do  not  think  I  had  ever  talked 
with  him,  although  I  knew  him  by  sight. 
You  may  be  sure  I  prayed  over  the  matter 
more  or  less  during  that  twelve-mile  trip 
with  horse  and  buggy.  I  knew  it  was  a 
delicate  matter  to  go  into  an  intemperate 
mans  home,  and  to  attempt  to  talk  with 
him;  and  I  was  a  good  deal  discouraged 
when  I  found  myself  a  very  unwelcome 
visitor.  The  good  wife  especially  almost 
resented  interference  from  a  stranger,  and 
Mr.  B.  would  not  talk  at  all.  They  evident- 
ly were  anxious  to  get  rid  of  me  The  sight 
of  the  poorly  dressed  wife  and  childi'en, 
and  the  scanty  furnishing  of  the  humble 
farmhouse  all  together,  made  me  feel  that 
my  visit  was  an  intrusion,  and  that  I  had 
made  a  mistake,  even  though  I  had  prayed 
to  be  guided.  With  a  sad  heart  and  a  dis- 
couraged feeling  that  none  of  you  can  un- 
derstand unless  you  have  "  been  there,"  I 
approached  the  door.  In  almost  complete 
desperation  that  little  prayer  came  once 
more,  **  Lord,  help  I  "  I  do  not  know  but  it 
is  a  good  thing  for  us,  dear  brother  and 
sister,  to  become  discouraged  once  in  a 
while.  As  a  rule  our  prayers  are  only  half 
prayers  unless  we  are  in  a  tight  place  some- 
where. Well,  just  after  that  brief  mental 
prayer  it  occurred  to  me  there  could  be  no 
harm  in  asking  them  to  kneel  with  me  while 
I  prayed  for  the  father  and  mother,  and  for 
the  children  huddled  together  in  silence  in 
that  little  home.    Thev  consented  to  kneel 
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down.  At  that  time  I  was  comparatively 
new  in  the  Master's  service  and  training,  and 
my  prayer  would  not  compare  at  all  with 
that  of  an  educated  minister  of  the  gospel ; 
but  as  I  finished  and  rose  up,  I  was  aston- 
ished to  see  the  mother  in  tears.  By  the 
way,  friends,  mother's  tears — sometimes — 
move  mountains.  The  mother  broke  down 
completely,  and  amid  her  sobs  she  made  a 
complete  confession.  She  said,  in  substance, 
"  Mr.  Root,  you  do  not  know  how  we  toiled 
and  slaved  all  summer  to  get  up  that  nice 
load  of  grapes  and  other  things.  We  were 
all  sadly  in  need  of  shoes  and*  clothing.  In 
fact,  we  have  not  been  to  church  or  Sunday- 
school,  because  we  have  not  things  fit  to  be 
seen  like  other  folks.  I  looked  forward  to 
the  time  when  with  the  proceeds  of  this  load 
of  stuff  we  could  get  shoes  and  clothing; 
and  when  my  husband  came  home  with  his 
money  all  gone,  and  hardly  able  to  put  out 
his  team,  I  felt  as  if  I  should  have  to  give 
up." 

By  this  time  the  tears  were  running  down 
the  face  of  Mr.  B.  also,  and  with  broken 
words  he  said  he  would  do  any  thing  in  the 
world  to  follow  me,  in  any  course  I  could 
point  out,  in  order  to  be  free  from  the 
"  demon  "  of  drink. 

Do  you  think,  friends,  I  drove  home  in 
the  dark  discouraged?  Bless  you,  no.  Al- 
though it  was  a  long  cold  drive  over  roads 
such  as  we  had  in  olden  times,  I  felt  happy, 
rejoiced  at  one  more  victory,  and  sang 
praises  all  the  way.  Next  Monday  morn- 
ing, according  to  promise,  my  friend  was 
on  hand.  The  common-pleas  court  was  in 
session  here  then.  He  went  before  the  jury 
,and  told  them  there  as  much  as  he  could 
remember.  He  could  recall  loaning  the 
money  right  and  left,  but  remembered  posi- 
tively only  one  man — one  to  whom  he  had 
"  loaned  "  a  two-dollar  bill.  He  and  I  went 
to  see  this  man,  and  the  man  made  an 
excuse  for  his  part  of  the  transaction  as 
follows :  He  said  the  crowd  was  going  to  get 
all  the  man's  money,  and  he  decided  he 
would  get  what  he  could,  and  give  it  back 
to  him  as  soon  as  he  could  find  him  sober. 
This  was  the  saloon-keeper's  excuse  for  his 
part  of  the  transaction.  You  can  take  it 
for  what  it  is  worth.  All  the  rest  of  the 
crowd  who  had  followed  him  all  day  long- 
denied  getting  any  of  his  money.  This  was 
a  good  example  illustrating  the  sort  of 
friends  a  man  has  when  he  treats  the  crowd. 

Well,  the  outcome  was  such  a  shaking-up 
in  the  saloon  business  of  Medina  as  it  never 
had  before.  The  one  down  by  the  railroad 
quit  business,  or  at  least  it  quit  an  open 
business;  and  the  whole  matter  was  only  a 
prelude  toward  making  Medina  dry.  Before 


another  Sunday  came  around  a  certain  busi- 
ness man  of  Medina  called  on  me  and  said 
something  as  follows :  "  Mr.  Root,  your 
starting  Sunday-schools  and  looking  after 
the  children,  teaching  them  texts,  etc.,  is 
all  right.  Nobody  makes  any  objection;  but 
when  you  get  out  of  your  beat,  as  you  did 
last  Sunday  afternoon,  and  start  up  trouble 
by  poking  your  nose  into  other  people's 
business,  you  are  out  of  your  place;  and  I 
warn  you  that  you  will  get  into  trouble  if 
there  is  any  more  of  it." 

I  do  not  remember  what  answer  I  gave 
him,  but  I  had  a  feeling  in  my  heart  that 
reminded  me  of  the  words  of  Peter — "  We 
ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  man." 

Now,  friends,  the  above  is  an  illustration 
of  the  answers  to  prayer  which  I  think  none 
of  you  will  object  to,  no  matter  what  may 
be  your  belief.  If  prayer  helps  us  to  ac- 
complish results  that  could  never  be  brought 
about  otherwise,  by  all  means  let  us  pray 
while  we  work. 

Just  one  more  point  right  here : 

Of  course  I  knew  that  many  men  start 
out  like  Mr.  B.  with  faithful  promises,  and 
yet  they  are  tripped  up  by  devils  in  human 
form.  I  went  to  the  pastor  of  the  little 
church  nearest  their  home.  I  told  him  all 
the  circumstances,  and  he  promised  to  look 
after  Mr.  B.  with  fatherly  care.  In  due  time 
I  received  word  from  the  pastor,  saying  thai 
the  whole  family  were  going  to  church  reg- 
ularly, and  gave  abundant  promise  of  good 
results ;  and  Mr.  B.  told  the  good  pastor 
that  my  visit  to  him  did  more  good  than  any 
thing  that  had  ever  happened  during  his 
whole  life.  Whenever  he  came  to  Medina 
after  that  he  came  to  my  store  first  to  let 
.me  see  that  he  was  keeping  the  promise  he 
made  before  God,  and  before  his  wife  and 
children.  He  died  years  ago,  a  sober  man, 
and  I  have  reason  to  believe  he  never  drank 
a  drop  after  that  Sunday  night. 

"  He  that  converteth  the  sinner  from  the 
error  of  his  way  shall  save  a  soul  from 
death,  and  shall  hide  a  multitude  of  sins." 

Now,  while  this  matter  is  before  us  let 
me  give  you  another  illustration.  Four 
miles  west  of  us  is  a  place  that  used  to  be 
called  York  Center.  There  has  never  been 
a  saloon  there,  although  I  think  liquors  were 
at  an  early  day  sold  at  a  hotel  there.  One 
Sunday  after  church  here  in  Medina  a  good 
brother  spoke  to  me  something  as  follows: 
"  Mr.  Root,  unless  you  stop  it,  a  saloon  will 
be  opened  to-morrow  morning  at  York  Cen- 
ter. A  room  has  been  rented,  the  liquors 
purchased,  and  they  are  standing  in  the  box 
to  be  put  out  on  the  shelves  to-morrow 
morning." 

"But,"  said  I,  "Mr.  C,  why  should  I 
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Stop  it?  Have  the  good  people  at  York  no 
objection  and  no  interest  in  the  matter  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  any  thing  about  that,  ]\Ii\ 
Root ;  but  a  saloon  is  going  to  be  opened,  as 
I  told  you;  and  if  you  do  not  put  a  stop  to 
it  I  do  not  know  who  will.  In  fact,  I  do 
not  think  anybody  else  will  bestir  himself 
unless  you  do,  as  I  say/' 

I  tried  to  shirk  the  lesponsibility  as  no 
affair  of  mine ;  but  I  could  not  get  rid  of  it. 
It  was  on  my  conscience.  I  do  not  know- 
but  I  felt  something  as  Jonah  did  when  he 
was  told  to  go  to  Xineveh.  Sunday  after- 
noon it  began  to  rain,  and  then  it  turned 
to  snow.  The  liveryman  would  not  be  likely 
to  be  willing  to  let  a  rig  to  go  out  in  such 
a  storm.  I  put  on  some  hea^^y  shoes,  got 
an  umbrella,  and  started  off  on  a  four-mile 
trip  up  the  railroad  track.  I  was  acquaint- 
ed with  just  one  man  at  York,  and  he  was 
a  pronounced  skeptic  and  an  avowed  infidel, 
and  a  loud  one.  Notwithstanding  this  we 
were  weU  acquainted,  and  I  called  on  him. 
Of  course,  he  was  full  of  talk,  and  in  his 
talk  he  said  something  like  this : 

"  Mr.  Root,  3-0U  Chi'istian  people  make  a 
gi-eat  ado  about  intemperance.  You  have 
temperance  meetings  and  organizations. 
You  pass  resolutions  and  appoint  commit- 
tees, but  you  do  not  do  a  thing. 

Our  good  pastor,  Rev.  A.  T.  Reed,  once 
said  in  one  of  his  prayers,  "  0  Lord,  we 
thank  thee  for  our  enemies,  because  they 
tell  us  the  truth  when  our  friends  would  not 
dare  to."  Now,  is  there  not  some  truth  in 
the  words  of  my  skeptical  fiiend?  I  said 
to  him  jDleasantly,  "  !Mr.  V.,  this  may  be 
true,  but  how  about  you  infidels?  You  do 
not  talk,  and  pass  resolutions,  but  do  you 
really  do  any  thing  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  we  see  what  needs  to  be  done, 
and  then  we  go  right  to  work  and  do  it." 

Of  course,  the  above  was  pleasantly,  and 
we  both  laughed ;  but  my  walk  in  the  snow- 
storm had  awakened  me.  I  think  I  must 
have  prayed  about  every  step  on  the  way, 
and  I  was  ready  for  business.  I  rose  up 
and  said : 

"  Mr/  v.,  there  is  going  to  be  some  real 
work  done  this  Sunday  night,  and  a  Chris- 
tian and  an  infidel  are  going  to  do  it  to- 
gether. I  accept  3'our  challenge;  and  you 
are  going  with  me  to  visit  this  young  man 
who  is  going  to  start  a  saloon  to-mon^ow." 

"  Oh,  no !  no !  Mr.  Root.  You  wiU  do 
very  much  better  alone.  You  are  the  man, 
but  I  have  no  gift  that  way.  I  am  sure  I 
would  just  hinder  matters." 

"  No,  you  wouldn't,  j\Ir.  V. ;  I  have  looked 
out  for  that.  You  see  you  are  acquainted 
with  this  man,  and  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren.   Now,  you  are  going  with  me,  and 


you  are  going  to  introduce  me  and  tell  ichy 
J  came,  etc." 

xVs  he  still  protested  I  told  him  (of  course 
good-naturedlj-)  that  he  was  going  with  me, 
even  if  I  had  to  pull  him  over  by  the  coat- 
collar,  and  he  went.  I  wanted  him  to  rap  at 
the  door.  But  he  protested  and  hung  back, 
so  that  I  did  the  rapping.  When  the  door 
was  opened  I  said,  Mr.  V.,  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  these  people — come  up  here 
and  introduce  me." 

I  cannot  remember  his  words  of  introduc- 
tion; but  it  was  laughable,  if  the  circum- 
stances had  not  been  so  gTave.  We  went  in 
and  sat  down.  I  reasoned  and  plead.  Among 
other  excuses  the  father  said  he  would  have 
to  educate  his  children,  and  he  did  not  know 
any  other  way  to  earn  a  livelihood.  Great 
heavens,  friends!  Just  think  of  it — start- 
ing a  saloon  in  order  to  get  the  means  to 
educate  a  family  of  children!  I  appealed 
to  the  mother,  but  she  would  not  talk,  more 
than  to  say  briefly  that  her  husband  was 
going  to  be  very  careful  to  sell  liquor  only 
to  those  where  it  would  do  no  harm,  etc. 
Like  the  father  and  mother  I  have  mention- 
ed first,  they  deemed  my  visit  an  intrusion, 
dnd  were  evidently  very  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  me.  My  friend  V.,  although  he  spoke 
hardly  a  word,  also  felt  very  much  out  of 
his  beat.  The  former  transaction  I  have 
mentioned  had  given  me  faith.  I  felt  that 
God  was  on  my  side,  and,  consequently, 
"  whom  should  I  fear '?  "  With  more  faith 
than  on  the  previous  occasion  I  knelt  and 
prayed  that  God  would  direct  the  father 
and  mother,  and  I  prayed  for  the  children. 
What  do  you  think  happened  then?  This 
mother,  like  the  one  I  have  mentioned  be- 
fore, arose  with  tears  streaming  down  her 
cheeks.  But  something  happened  more  than 
a  woman's  erjdng.  She  marched  across  the 
room  with  a  queenly  step,  shook  her  fist  in 
her  husband's  face,  and  said,  as  nearly  as  I 
can  remember,  "  Sir,  I  hereby  give  you 
warning  that,  the  minute  you  open  that 
saloon,  you  and  I  part.  I  have  objected 
from  first  to  last.  I  have  been  cajoled  and 
hoodwinked  into  this  business  against  my 
better  conviction.  I  submit  no  longer.  For 
the  sake  of  these  children,  you  and  I  sepa- 
rate the  minute  you  tmpack  those  goods." 

I  have  told  you,  friends,  about  the  "happy 
surprises  "  that  a  Chiistian  meets  in  life — 
yes,  unexi3ected  happy  surprises,  and  the 
above  was  one  of  them;  and  I  did  not  feel 
troubled  nor  worried  when  the  man  jumped 
up  and  said,  "  Mr.  Root,  are  you  not  a 
pretty  specimen  of  a  Christian  to  push 
yourself  into  a  man's  house  uninvited,  and 
make  trouble  between  him  and  his  wife  ?  " 

I  cannot  recall  at  this  late  day  what 
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answer  1  gave;  but  I  rather  think  I  laughed, 
even  if  I  had  made  trouble,  although  the 
real  trouble  seemed  to  have  started  before 
I  arrived  there.  He  asked  me  v^hat  he  should 
do  with  the  goods  he  had  just  bought.  I 
said : 

"  Ship  them  back  where  they  came  from, 
and  tell  them  all  the  circumstances,  especial- 
ly that  your  wife  objects  to  the  business." 

Do  you  think,  friends,  a  divorce  followed? 
Why,  bless  your  heart,  no !  There  was  no 
divorce,  neither  was  there  a  saloon  opened. 
When  we  got  outdoors  my  skeptical  friend 
was  profuse  in  his  indorsement  of  my  way 
of  doing  temperance  work.  Said  he,  "Amos, 
that  is  just  it  exactly.  What  you  did  is 
just  according  to  my  notion.  I  believe  in 
this  kind  of  Christianity,"  etc. 

ISTow,  I  confess  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  man  adhered  to  his  profession  of  helief 
in  prayer  at  that  time  or  not.  In  thinking 
it  over  now  it  occurs  to  me  I  should  have 
taken  him  to  the  pastor  of  one  of  the  two 
churches  there  and  got  the  minister  to  look 
after  him  as  the  other  pastor  looked  after 
Bro.  B.  And  right  in  here  comes  that 
beautiful  admonition  the  dear  Savior  gave 
to  Peter :  "  If  thou  lovest  me,  feed  my 
sheep."  Dear  friends,  are  we  who  profess 
to  be  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  our 
several  places  of  work,  p  r  aying,  "  Thy  king- 
dom come  "  ?  and  are  you  looking  after  and 
feeding  the  sheep  and  the  lambs  that  are  in 
such  very  great  need  of  food  and  encourage- 
ment? May  the  Lord  help  us. 
iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin^ 

THE  BEEKEEPERS  OP  OUR  LAND;   IS  IT  NOT 
TRUE  THAT  THEY  ARE^  AS  A  RULE^ 
GODLY  MEN? 

L,  C.  Root  once  said  at  the  opening  of  a 
convention  in  York  State,  that  our  industry 
is  an  honest  and  an  innocent  one,  and  that 
we  produce  something  that  is  of  benefit  to 
humanity,  unlike  the  occupation  of  the 
brewers  or  distillers.  Well,  it  rejoices  my 
heart  to  see  that  the  bee  literature  of  our 
land  is,  as  a  rule,  in  the  hands  of  God-fear- 
ing men.  I  was  reminded  of  this  by  the 
letter  following  from  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  Beekeepers'  Review: 

In  regard  to  the  petition,  "  Lead  us  not  into  temp- 
tation (sermon  in  Gleanings  for  July  15)  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  this  point:  The  Spanish 
version  has  it,  "No  dejanos  caer  en  tentacion,"  "al- 
low us  not  to  fall  in  temptation"  (or  into  temptation). 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  simplifies  the  matter,  if  this 
is  a  correct  translation  of  the  original  text.  What 
is  your  opinion  ? 

Franklin,  Tenn.,  July  24.      J.  M.  Buchanan. 

Many  thanks,  my  good  friend,  for  your 
additional  light  on  this  portion  of  the  Lord's 


prayer.  Well,  1  should  like  it  just  as  you 
have  quoted  it,  and  I  would  further  add  that 
1  would  put  the  word  "  fall "  in  italics — 
"  allow  us  not  to  fall  in  temptation."  That 
would  take  in  the  thought  that  temptation  is 
good  for  us,  as  we  have  it  in  that  beautiful 
hymn  "  Tempted  and  Tried."  Jesus  prayed 
for  his  disciples,  not  that  they  might  be 
taken  out  of  the  world,  but  that  they  might 
be  delivered  from  the  evil.  Now,  then,  let 
temptation  come;  yes,  let  it  come  with  all 
of  Satan's  ingenuity  and  subtilty;  but  let 
us  meanwhile  pray,  and  pray  constantly, 
that  the  dear  Savior  will  not  allow  us  to 
fall,  even  if  we  are  tempted.  Many  thanks, 
my  good  friend  Buchanan,  for  your  timely 
and  wise  suggestion.  I  believe  the  Holy 
Spirit  prompted  you  to  write  it. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 

Cast  thy  bread  upon  tlie  waters,  for  thou  shalt  find 
it  after  many  days. — Ecc.  11:1. 

The  two  letters  following  by  some  coinci- 
dence reached  me  at  almost  exactly  the  same 
time.  Years  ago  it  used  to  be  customary  to 
drive  bees  with  tobacco  smoke;  but  after 
several  of  the  younger  ones  had  commenced 
using  tobacco  in  order  that  they  might  be 
up-to-date  beekeepers  I  remonstrated,  and 
finally  proclaimed  through  our  little  jour- 
nal, as  it  was  a  little  one  at  that  time,  that  I 
would  furnish  a  bee-smoker,  free  of  charge, 
postage  paid,  to  every  one  who  would  ab- 
stain from  or  give  up  the  use  of  tobacco 
provided  also  that  he  would  permit  me  to 
put  his  name  and  pledge  in  print.  He  also 
agreed  tO'  pay  for  the  smoker  should  he  ever 
use  tobacco  again.  More  than  a  thousand 
smokers  were  given  away,  and  the  pledges 
taken.  It  took  some  money  to  pay  for  the 
smokers  and  postage  stamps  to  mail  them; 
but  I  felt  that  this  money  was  "treasure  laid 
up  in  heaven,"  and  I  have  good  reason  to 
believe  it  turned  out  that  way.  Now  read 
the  two  letters : 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root: — On  p.  714,  Oct.,  1885,  I  wrote 
you  that  I  had  decided  to  quit  using  tobacco,  and 
asked  that  you  send  me  a  smoker,  which  at  that  time 
you  Avere  offering  as  an  inducement  to  beekeepers  to 
quit  using  tobacco.  I  received  the  smoker  all  right, 
and  from  that  time  until  this  day  have  not  used 
tobacco  in  any  form,  and,  more  than  that,  have 
raised  three  boys,  none  of  whom  have  used  it.  I 
have  long  since  quit  keeping  bees,  but  have  kept  my 
promise  to  you.  If  you  are  still  publishing  Glean- 
ings, I  wish  you  would  mail  me  a  copy. 

Woodlawn,  Ala.,  Aug.  6.  C.  W,  Plant. 

Some  40  years  ago  A.  I.  Root  did  me  a  friendly 
service  in  inducing  me  to  give  up  the  use  of  tobacco, 
M-hich  I  have  never  since  used. 

Dr.  a.  W.  Thornton. 

Ferndale,  Wash.,  July  17. 
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Beet  Sugar  Inferior  to  Cane  163,  868 

Beginner  Asset  to  Beekeeping  643 

Beginners,  shall  thev  be  Encouraged?  331,490,492 

Bird  Pests  of  Australia   934 

Birds  Enemies  of  Bees  31,944 

Bitterweed  Honev   868 

Black  Colony,  Good  Record  of   152 

Blacks  Live  Longer  than  Italians  163 

Blacks  vs.  Italians,  Doolittle  on   9 

Black,  do  Bees  Dislike?  721 

Blackbirds  Chased  bv  Bees   152 

Blight,  do  Bees  Cariw  ?  299,365,  641.974 

Blight  Destroying  Catclaw  707 

Blowing  Bees  from  Comb   640 

Blow-torch,  Gasoline   955 

Bluecurl  for  Honey  and  Pollen   796 

Bluevine,  Honev  from   814 

Boats  for  Traveling  to  Outyards    86 

Boneset  Honey  Bitter   750 

Borax  for  Cockroaches  434 

Bosses,  a  Pair  of   989 

Bottom-bars,  Space  Under   394,  842,  909 

Bottom-board,  Concrete  629 

Boys'  Interest  Aroused   901 

Box  Hive,  Transferring  from   850 

Branded  Queens,  Experience  with   551 

Branding  Queens  a  Success   557 

Breeder,  Chief  Points  to  Consider   270 

Breeding  Achord  on   265 

Breeding  for  Honev  instead  of  Color   274 

Breeding  from  Bees  that  Make  Most  Honey  883,  970 

Breeding  from  One  Stock,  Danger  in  266 

Breeding,  Improvement  in  Gradual   259 

Breeding  Queens,  Caraway  on   263 

Breeding  Queens,  to  Select   906 

Breeding,  Value  of  Records   2  61 

British  Association  has  over  6000  948 

British  Columbia,  Beekeeping  in   51 

British  Expert  983 

Brood  Foundation  in  Sections   393 

Brood  Raised  in  Upper  Story   836 

Brood-chamber  not  Crowded  whem  Supers  are  on  244 
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Brood-chamber,  Size  of   80t,  815 

Brood-chambers  Clogged  with  Honev  

 368,  393,  518,  955 

Brood-chambers,    Space   between  909 

Brood,  Effect  on  SVarming   664 

Brood,  Removal  of  to  Prevent  Swarming  329 

Brood-nest,  Contraction  of    90 

Brood,  Timely  Hints  on  Spreading  of  351 

Brood  Foundation  More  Readily  Worked  than 

Super   139 

Brood-rearing  Increased  by  Stimulative  Feeding 

 885,  925 

Brood-rearing  in  Cellar   206 

Brood-rearing,  December,  Not  Wanted   86 

Brood-rearing,  Early,  not  Wanted   85 

Brood-rearing,  Late,  Doolittle  on   49 

Brood-rearing  September  and  October    87 

Brush  Made  of  Rope   .  .998 

Buckwheat  Raising,  Doolittle  on   536 

Buckwheat  Yield  Light  in  Canada   751 

Bulk  Comb  Honey  Helps  Sale  of  Extracted  231 

Bulk  Comb  Honey  Sold  in  Winter  972 

Bulk  Comb  Honey  Sold  in  Winter  128,  972 

Bulk  Comb  vs.  Chunk  Honey   867 

Bulk  Comb  Honey,  Packed  when  Ordered  795 

Bulletin  on  European  Foul  Brood  619 

Bumblebee  Chased  out   911 

Bumblebees  on  Alfalfa   661 

Bureau  Hive,  Todd  on   51 

Buying  vs.  Making  Supplies   131 


Cacti  as  Honey  Plants   535 

California  Convention,  Report  of    68 

California  Honey  Crop   582 

California  Prospects  for  Season   287,328 

Candy,  Bees  Winter  on   687 

Candy,  Crane's  Experience  in  Making  971 

Candy  Fed  in  Ozarks   .234 

Candy,  Feeding  693 

Candy  for  Queen-cage,   Granulated  Sugar  not 

Suitable   153 

Candy,  Hard,  Dr.  Miller  on    45 

Candy,  Hard,  for  Winter  Stores   27 

Candy,  Hard,  Less  Water  in  692 

Candy,  Hard,  Trouble  in  Making  153,  691 

Candy,  Melted  in  Winter   687 

Candy,   Small's,  Tested   692 

Candy,  Small  Method  of  Making  141 

Candy-making,  do  not  Stir  Syrup  1000 

Candied  Honey  in  Bulk,  Melting   694 

Cane  Sugar  instead  of  Beet  Sugar  163,  868 

Canning  Honey,  E.  S.  Miller  on  814 

Capping  Honey,  Difference  in  Bees  in   164 

Cappings,  Feeding  Honey  in   899 

Cappings,  Lhommedieu's  Plan  447 

Capping-melter  Here  to  Stay   557 

Capping-melters  of  Various  Forms    70 

Car,  Arrangement  of  Framework  in  547 

Carbolized  Cloths  a  Success   557 

Carbon  Bisulphide  Injuring  Combs   476,573 

Carniolans  Swarm  in  March   817 

Cartons,  Printed  with  Net  Weight  661 

Cartoonist's  View  of  Beekeeping  184 

Castor  Beans  for  Shade  195 

Catolaw  Destroyed  by  Blight   707 

Cattle  Make  Bees  Cross   327 

Caucasian  Bees,  Wilder  on   343 

Caucasians,  Appearance  of    45 

Caves  and  Rocks,  Removing  Bees  from  394 

Cell  Protector  Made  of  Foundation  717 

Cellar  Breeding  Not  Desired   234 

Cellar  brood-rearing   206 

Cellar,  E.  A.  Duax's  457 

Cellar,  Feeding  Syrup  in   986 

Cellar,  when  to  Set  Bees  from  167,244 

Cellar    Wintering,    Effect    on    European  Foul 

Brood  671,  971 

Cellar  Wintering  vs.  Winter  Cases   665 

Cellar  Wintering,  Boardman  Plan   678 

Cellar  Wintering  in  Quebec  676 

Cellar  Wintering  vs.  Wintering  Outdoors  670 

Cellar  Wintering  in  West   406 

Cellar  Wintering,  Leonard  on   727 

Cellar  Wintering,  Holtermann  on   807 

Cellar  with  Temperature  of  33  Degrees  693 

Cellaring  Bees   919,  969 

Chickens  Eating  Drones   21,  32 

Chilling  of  Bees   794,  884 

Chincapin  as  Honey-plant   894 

Chinese  Beekeepers  Polite   690 

City  Apiary,  Two  Tons  Honey  from  176 

City  Back  Lot  Profitable   936 


City  Beekeeping,  Chadwick  on   165 

City  Beekeeping,  Drawbacks  of   193 

City  Beekeeping,  Scholl  on  289 

City  Beekeeping  Successful   931 

City  Beekeeper,   Appreciations  from   393 

City  Beekeeper,  Foster  on   349 

City  Beekeeper  Uses  Winter  Cases  681 

City  Beekeepers  in  Boulder,  Colorado   576 

City  Lot,  Bees  on  901 

City,  House  Apiary  in   181 

Clamp  Method  of  Wintering  775 

Cleaning  Sections  at  Outyards   838,882 

Clipped  Queens,  Advantage  of   232 

Clipped  Queens  Superseded  909 

Clipping  Late  No  Effect  on  Swarming  244 

Clover  Damaged  by  Army  Worm   886,928 

Clover  Prospects  in  Ontario   326,574 

Clover,  Value  for  Soil   293 

Cockroaches  Kept  Away  by  Borax  434 

Colleges,  why  Beekeeping  should  be  Taught  in.  .757 

Color  of  Blossoms,  are  Bees  Attracted  to?  455 

Color  of  Honey  from  Same  Plant  Varies  

 48,  74,  152,  154,  245,  433,  575 

Color  of  Honey  Affected  by  Soil  433 

Color  Sense  of  Bee,  Heberle  on   106 

Colorado  Honey  Crop,  Foster  on;  579 

Colorado  Prospects   327,406 

Comb  Building  with  Colored  Foundation  624 

Comb  Foundation,  how  to  Make   953 

Comb  and  Extracted  in  Same  Super  622 

Comb  Honey  and  Shaken  Swarming  409 

Comb  Honey  between  Shallow  Extracting  Combs  113 

Comb  Honey,  Cost  of  Producing  776 

Comb  Honey  Cut  to  Fit  Sections   31 

Comb  Honey  in  Foul-brood  Yard  224 

Comb  Honey,  Packing  of  838 

Comb  Honey  Produced  in  Shallow  Frames  673 

Comb-honey  Quotations  705 

Comb-honey  Sandwiches   449 

Comb  Honey  Separators  Used  Only  at  the  Last.  .474 
Comb-honey  Super,  Two  Fences  on  Each  Side.  .515 

Comb  Honey,  Weight  of  wax  in  325 

Comb  vs.  Extracted  490 

Comb,  Extracted  and  Bulk  in  Same  Apiarv.  .  .  .938 

Combs,  A.  C.  Miller  on  370,'  452,  495 

Combs,   Ancient   858 

Combs  Built  from  Starters   434 

Combs,  Drawn,  Value  of   330,492 

Combs  Freed  from  Bees  by  Blowing  640 

Combs,  J.  E.  Crane  on  532 

Combs  Melting  Down   354 

Combs,  Plenty  of  Needed   328 

Combs  vs.  Foundation  46,330 

Combs,  Why  Bees  Tear  Down  578 

Combs  with  Worker  Cells  on  One  Side  and 

Drone  on  the  Other    5 

Concrete  Hive-bottom   629 

Concrete  Hive  Stands   628,776,794,845 

Consolidated  Honey  Producers  of  California.  ...  69 

Connecticut  Exhibit   846 

Connecticut  Field-day  Report   757 

Co-operative  Association   752 

Co-operation  in  Canada   164 

Cork  Chips  for  Floats  in  Feeders  661 

Cornfield,  Bees  in  Stump  232 

Costs  in  Beekeeping   290,  369,77  6,  927 

Cotswold  Hills,  Beekeeping  in   587 

Cotton  and  Clover,  Army  Worms  in  886 

Cotton,  Honey  from   .  .  .*  513 

Cottonseed  Meal  Substitute  for  Pollen  234,  693 

Cover  Combination  606 

Cover,  C.  H.  Root  760 

Cover,   Bender's   429 

Covers  from  Pulp-board  575 

Court,  Bees  in  190 

Crop  Conditions  in  Colorado.     (See  Honey  Crop.) 

Cross  Bees  Just  before  End  of  Honey-flow  163 

Cucumber  Greenhouse,  Bees  in   394 

Cucumber  Spraying  Harmless   809 

Cyprus,  Queen-rearing  on   271 


Dandelion  Honey  in  May   532 

Dandelion,  Pollen,  Not  Nectar  from  492 

Dandelions  for  Nectar  and  Pollen  447 

Danzenbaker  Frames  Widened  312 

Danzenbaker  Frames  Spaced  Wide   392 

Dasheen  61/2  Feet  Tall  860 

Demonstration,  Remarkable   930,969 

Denmark,  Apiary  in   986 

Dequeening,  Unnecessar-^   

 56,  126,  236,  292,  366,  476,  514,  537,  805,  998 

Detroit,  650  lbs.  from  Four  Colonies  195 
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Development  of  Bees  (See  Incubation). 

Digestion  Aided  by  Enzym  in  Honey  925 

Digestion,  ElTect  of  Wax  on   489 

Disease  in  City  and  Country  448 

Disease,  Peculiar  74,  393 

Diseases,  Nomenclature  of  619 

Diseased  Brood,  Careless  Mailing  of  793 

Diseased  Colonies,  Swarms  from  471 

Dividin?  and  Requeening   33 

Double  Colony,  Good  Yield  from  592 

Dragon-fly  in  Florida   648 

Dra?on-flv  of  Florida,  Not  in  all  Localities  560 

Drink  Made  of  Honey   847 

Dripping-pans  for  Super   886 

Drone  and  Qvreen,  where  They  Meet  272 

Drone  Cells,  Larger  Bees  in   498 

Drone  Cells,  New  Reason  for   842 

Drone  Comb,  Fertile  Eggs  in  689 

Drone  Comb,  Chadwick  on   79  C 

Drone  Combs,  Top-bars  White   373 

Drone  Rearing,  Crane  on   46 

Drones  Eaten  bv  Chickens   21,32 

Drones,  Killing  of  631 

Drones,  Manner  of  Cutting  Caps  when  hatching  797 

Drones  Never  Seen  Drinking  Water   887 

Drones  Reared  Earlv   313 

Drones,  Select,  Feeding,  to  Make  Fly  732 

Drouth  at  Marengo  749 

Drowning  Bees  in  Feeders   910 

Druggist's  Experience  182 

Dummies  Space  between   394,909 

Dutch  Bee  Market   804 

E 

Earthenware  Hives   627 

Eastburn,  Josiah,  Death  of  518 

Educating  Three  Boys  by  Keeping  Bees  195 

Education,  shall  it  be  Encouraged?.  .  .331,  490,  492 

Education,  Apicultural,  Hershiser  on  331 

Eggs  Carried  by  Bees   133 

Eggs  Moved  by  Bees,  Miller  on   45 

Eggs  Moved  for  Queen-rearing  206,  213 

Eggs  Stolen  from  Other  Hives  476 

Eggs,  Several  in  Cell  434 

Egg  Production,  J.  E.  Hand  on   10 

Electricity  for  Imbedding  Wire   897 

Enemies  of  Bees  in  Cyprus  383 

English  Season   512 

English  Sparrow   539 

Entrance,  Effect  of  on  Swarming  467 

Entrance  for  Outdoor  Wintering  992 

Entrance,  Jordan's  Device  for  Controlling  ....764 

Entrance  should  be  Close  to  Nucleus  841 

Entrances  in  Winter  Case  893 

Enzym  in  Honey   925 

Erysipelas,  Honey  Cure  for   74 

Escape  Made  by  Sliding  Super  Forward  518 

Escape-board  for  Super-cover   813 

Escape-board  Ventilated,  Bee  Space  on  Both  Sides 

 114,  717 

Escape,  Case's  Tube    63 

Escape,  Double  End  a  Success   557 

Escapes,  Discussion  on   309 

Eucalyptus  in  California   304 

European  Foul  Brood  and  Cellar  Wintering  671,  971 

European  Foul  Brood  Bulletin  619 

European  Foul  Brood,  Cause  of  573 

European  Foul  Brood,  Dr.  Miller's  Plan.  .  .661,  731 
European  Foul  Brood,  Dr.  Miller's  Replv  to  West  951 
European  Foul  Brood,  Dr.  Miller's  Short  Cut.  .  .888 
European  Foul  Brood,  Heavy  Honey-flow  for  it.  207 

European  Foul  Brood,  how  it  Spreads  730 

European  Foul  Brood,  Immunity  from  954 

European  Foul  Brood  in  Colorado  838 

European  Foul  Brood  in  Ontario   662 

European  Foul  Brood,  Italians  Not  Immune ....  749 

European  Foul  Brood  not  Hardship  205 

European  Foul  Brood  or  Poisoning  798,  974 

European  Foul  Brood,  Requeening  Alone  Not 

Sufficient   836 

European  Foul  Brood,  Shaking  Plan  for  882 

European  Foul  Brood  Eliminates  Careless  Bee- 
man   244 

Excluder  under  Hive  to  Prevent  Swarming.  .  .  .394 

Excluder,  A.  C.  Miller  on  761 

Excluders,  Unbound  Not  Wanted  843 

Exhibit  at  Hartford,  Ct  846 

Exhibit  at  Oklahoma  State  Fair  848 

Exhibit  Committee,  Chadwick  not  Member  of.  .  .245 

Exhibit  at  Vermont  Fair   103 

Exhibit  of  Honey  at  Toronto    62 

Exhibit  of  Honey  at  Poultry  Show  639 

Exhibits  at  Fairs   775 


Extract  not  Proper  Term   837 

Extracted  vs.  Comb   490 

Extractor,  Home-made   174 

Extractor  Necessary  for  Comb-honey  Production  351 

Extractor,  Power,  vs.  Hand   31 

Extractor  with  Friction  Drive  974 

Extracting  from  brood-combs  215 

Extracting  in  January  at  Marengo  163 

Extracting  Frames,  Foundation  Worked  Quicker 

in   622 

Extracting  Outfit,  Anderson's  Portable  808 


Failures,  Reports  of.  Valuable  705 

Fairs,  Exhibit  at  775 

Pall  Management  for  Future  Honey-flows  669 

Farm  Beekeeping,  Plea  for   143 

Farming  and  Beekeeping,  Profits  from  470 

Farmer,  should  he  Keep  Bees?   707,  836 

Fastening  Foundation  in  Sections   953 

Feeder  and  Hive  Bottom   800 

Feeder,  Alexander,  Made  of  Metal   217 

Feeder,  Alexander,  Supported  by  Large  Staple..  647 

Feeder,  Leonard   726 

Feeder,  Metal,  Coating  for  910 

Feeder,  Smith's  Bottom-board   633 

Feeding  Back  Boiled  Honey,  Danger  975 

Feeding,  Bees  and  Hogs  328,  751 

Feeding  for  Winter,  Crane  on  883 

Feeding  Honey  and  Cappings   899 

Feeding  in  spring,  Chadwick  on   328 

Feeding  in  Spring    33 

Feeding  in  Spring,  Foster  on   577 

Feeding  in  Spring,  Ideas  on  Compared  147 

Feeding  in  Spring  Valuable  to  Prevent  Starving 

Only  145 

Feeding  Loaf  Sugar  849 

Feeding,  No  Danger  of  Robbing  839 

Feeding   Quart   of   Syrup   Draws  Foundation 

One-half   794,925,926,927 

Feeding,  Stimulative,  Chadwick  on   884 

Feeding,  Stimulative,  Dervishian  on  911 

Feeding,  Stimulative,  Doolittle  on   578 

Feeding,  Stimulative,  Dr.  Miller  on   837 

Feeding,  Stimulative,  for  Brood-rearing  .  .  .885,  925 

Feeding,  Stimulative  in  Fall  131,  286,  728,  842 

Feeding  Syrup  before  Fall  Honey-flow  691 

Feeding  Sugar  Syrup,  Hand  on   671 

Feeding  Syrup  in  Cold  Weather   986 

Feeding  Thin  Honey  in  Fall  154 

Feeding,  to  Make  Select  Drones  Fly  732 

Feeding  when  Robhing  is  Bad  745,  836 

Fence  of  Wire  for  Out-apiary   327 

Fence,  Necessity  of  892 

Fences,  Two  on  Each  Side  of  Super   .515 

Fences  for  Winter,  Crane  on   883 

Field  Meeting,  Canadian   492 

Field  Meeting  of  New  Jersey  Beekeepers   63 

Field  Day  in  New  Zealand   635 

Field-day  Demonstration,  Texas   620 

Field-day  Report,  Oct.  1st  issue. 

Fighting  among  Bees  of  Same  Colony   87 

Finding  Queen   63 

Fires,  Guarding  against  972 

Floats  in  Feeders,  Cork  Chips  for  661 

Floods  in  Texas  Cause  Heavy  Losses  47,  449 

Flooded  Bees   152 

Florida  Enthusiast    33 

Florida  Apiary,  E.  R.  Root  on  305 

Flour  and  Sugar  for  Pollen   434 

Flow-ers,  Bees  Visiting  Different  Kinds    797,  925,  970 

Folding  Sections,  Devitt's  Method  312 

Food  Analysis,  Robinson  on   148 

Forest  Fires  Not  so  Frequent   796 

Forest  Fires  in  California   970 

Formic  Acid,  Origin  of  in  Honey  689 

Foul  Brood,  Absconding,  when  Treating  749 

Foul-brood  Bulletin   619 

Foul  Brood,  can  it  be  Eradicated?  706 

Foul  Brood,  Careful  Mailing  of  Sample  793 

Foul  Brood,  Drastic  Measures  Needed  333 

Foul  Brood,  Five-banded  Bees  Immune   476 

Foul  Brood,  Helps  and  Hindrances  in  Dealing 

with   .•  144 

Foul   Brood   in   California,    Both   Types  Less 

Prevalent   970 

Foul  Brood  in  Kentucky  518 

Foul-brood  Inspection,  Problems  of   532 

Foul-brood  Law,  Texas,  Provides  No  Money...  886 

Foul  Brood  or  Poisoning   798 

Foul  Brood,  Origin  of   910 

Foul  Brood,  Preventing  Absconding   457 

Foul  Brood,  Prevention  Better  than  Cure  762 
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Foul  Brood,  Samples  to  Dr.  Phillips.  .793,  836,  971 

Foul  Brood  Spread  by  Habitual  Robbers  518 

Foul  Brood  Spread  bv  Second-hand  Cans  101 

Foul  Brood,  Ten  Good  Don'ts  763 

Foul-brood  Terminolo^'   706,  736 

Foul  Brood,  Tin  Box  and  Frank  from  Dr.  Phil- 
lips for   836 

Foul  Brood  Treatment  Simplified  802 

Foul  Brood,  Variation  of  McEvoy  Plan  205 

Foul-broody  Honey,  Sterilizing   975 

Foundation,  Bottomstarters   327,447,489 

Foundation  Brood  vs.  Supe:^  139 

Foundation,  Brood,  Experience  with  393 

Foundation,  Buying  vs.  Making   912 

Foundation,  Colored,  Experiments  with  624 

Foundation  Drawn  when  Bees  Work  on  Honey- 
dew   498,  708 

Foundation  Half  Drawn  by  Quart  of  Syrup .... 

 794,  925,  926,  927 

Foundation  in  Brood  Frames,  Doolittle  on   49 

Foundation,  Fastening,  A.  C.  Miller  on  497 

Foundation,  Fastening  in  Frames  460 

Foundation,  Fastening,  Heberle  on  810 

Foundation,  Fastening  in  Sections   953 

Foundation,  Fastening  in  Shallow  Frames  ....534 

Foundation-fastener,  Woodman    55 

Foundation,   Grades  of  Compared   139,285 

Foundation  Half  DraAvn  by  Quart  of  Syrup.  .  . 

Foundation,  Imbedding  Heated  Wires  in  

 495,  573,  897 

Foundation  Inferior  to  Drawn  Combs   330 

Foundation,  Location  of   5 

Foundation,  Melted  Wax  to  Strengthen   46 

Foundation,  Sagging  of   475 

Foundation  Splints,  Home-made   941 

Foundation,  Splints  for  Supporting   941,969 

Foundation,  Starters  vs.  Full  Sheets   327 

Foundation  Supported  by  Five  Splints   285 

Foundation,  Thick,  Injures  Sale  of  Comb  Honey  691 
Foundation  Worked  Quicker  in  Extracting  Fr's.622 

Foundation  vs.  Combs    46 

Foundation  Wired  Vertically  Makes  Wavy  Combs  705 

Frames,  Danzenbaker,  Spaced  Wide  392 

Frames,  Nailing  and  Wiring  452 

Freight  Rates  in  New  South  Wales  956 

Friction-drive  Honey-extractor  974 

Friendliness  of  Beemen   642 

Fruit  and  Bees,  Byer  on   86 

Fruit  and  Bees  in  England  112 

Fruit  Bloom  Heavy   434 

Fruit  Blossoms,  Bees  Primarily  Kept  for  Ill 

Fruit  Crop  Hurt  by  Cold  Weather  during  Blos- 
soming   95 

Fruit-grower  also  Beekeeper  .   110 

Fruit-grower,  Beekeeper's  Relation  to    55 

Fruit  Journals  Recognizing  Bees   405 

Fruit  Men  Buying  More  Bees  102 

Fruit  Men  Value  Bee  104 

Fruit  Orchard,  Number  of  Colonies  Needed  per 

Acre   114 

Fruit  Trees,  do  Bees  Spread  Blight?  299,  365 

"  Full  Hives,"  Poem  908 

Fumigating  with  Carbon  Bisulphide  Injuring 
Combs   476,573 

Cr 

Gasoline  Blow-torch   955 

Geese  Keep  Grass  down   1000 

Georgia,  Beekeeping  in  220,  342 

German  Beekeepers'  Meeting   538 

Germany,  Adulterated  Honey  in   132 

Germany,  Notes  460,  689,  810 

Germany,  Two  Bad  Honey  Years  969 

Glass-front  Shipping-cases   956 

Gold  in  the  Bee  Colony   377 

Goldens,  Few  True  to  Name  274 

Goldens  Show  up  Well   328 

Goldens  vs.  Leather-colored    33 

Goldenrod  and  Aster  765,814 

Government  Apiarian  Laboratory   856 

Grading  Comb  Honey  for  Cartons  661 

Grafting  Done  by  Nine-year-old  Girl  938 

Grapes,  Bees  Work  on   647 

Grape  bloom,  pollen  from   232 

Grapes.  Twenty  Years  among   472 

Grass  in  Apiary  Dangerous   973 

Grass  Kept  down  by  Geese  1000 

Grass  Kept  Down  by  Sheep   719 

Grass  Kept  down  by  Paper  312,  842 

Greasy  Waste  for  Smoke  Fuel   557 

Granulated  and  Bulk  Comb  Honey  128 

Granulated  Honey  in  Bulk,  Melting  694 

Granulated  Honey  in  Leaky  Cans   448 


Granulated  Honey,  Retailing  of   71 

Granulated  Honey,  to  Liquefy   58 

Granulation,  Science  of   433 

Grocermen  Watch  Demonstration   759 

H 

Haileybury,  Ontario,  for  Honey   574 

Hand  Convertible  Hive   997 

Handling  Bees,  Remarkable  Demonstration . 930,  969 

Harvey,  M.  W.,  of  Colorado  253 

Hat,  Bees  on  943 

Help  in  Bee-vard,  J.  I;.  Bver   750 

Hens  That  Don't  Lay,  to  Get  Rid  of   23 

Higgins  vs.  Van  Wye   190 

History  of  Bees  and  Honey  905 

Hive  Bottoms  with  Deep  Space  394,  842,  909 

Hive  Bottom  and  Feeder   800 

Hive,  Doolittle  on  Size  of   90 

Hive,  Eight-frame,  on  Sectional-hive  Plan  705 

Hive,  Hand's  Convertible  997 

Hive,  Larger  Standard  Wanted  864 

Hive,  Let  Alone  and  Long  Idea  390 

Hive  Methods,  New  Principles   906 

Hive  Painted,  Used  32  Years  448 

Hive,  Size  and  Shape  of  

  90,  531,  623,  815,  851,  860,  882,  864,  997 

Hive  Stands,  Concrete  628,776,794,845 

Hive  Tool.  A.  C.  Miller's   531 

Hive  Used  Thirty-four  Years   312 

Hives,  Ancient   716 

Hives,  Building  at  Home  896,  970 

Hives  in  Long  Rows  a  Mistake   367 

Hives  in  Pairs   367,447 

Hives,  Location  of  in  Apiary   863 

Hives  Made  by  L.  L.  Langstroth  858 

Hives  of  Earthenware  627 

Hives,  Old,  Retain  Value    26 

Hives,  should  Beekeeper  Make  His  Own?  578 

Hives,  Standardization  of  128 

Hives,  what  to  Use  954 

Hives,  what  is  Standard   820 

Hive-covers,  paper  for   837 

Hiving  Swarm  on  Sealed  Brood  619 

Holland  Bee  Market  804 

Holtermann's    Winter-cases  665,  892 

Holyland,  Beekeeping  in   414 

Honey  and  History  905 

Honey-bee,  Ode  to   72 

Honey-board,  A.  C.  Miller  on  761 

Honey-boards,  Unbound,  Not  Wanted  843 

Honey-bound  Brood-nest  368,  393,  518,  955 

Honey-cans,  Holes  in   448 

Honey,  Color  (See  Color). 

Honey  Compared  to  Other  Food  148 

Honey  Crop,  Colorado,  Further  Report  on  

 663,  732,  751 

Honey  Crop,  Holtermann  on   688 

Honey  Crop  from  Ontario,  Further  Report  662 

Honey  Crop  Creates  Panic   991 

Honey  Crop  in  Colorado,  Foster  on   579 

Honey  Crop,  Dr.  Miller's  Questions  on  311 

Honey  Crop,  Dr.  Miller   749 

Honev  Crop,  Remarkable,  from  800  Colonies.  .  .  .505 

Honey,  Dark,  What  to  Do  with   367 

Honey,  Different  Kinds  in  One  Cell  

  127,  205,  718,  797,  837 

Honey  Exhibit  at  Vermont  Fair  103 

Honev,  Fisbeck's  Plan  for  Increasina:  Yield  of.  .553 

Honey  for  Different  People  491,  573,  575,  661 

Honey  from  Same  Plant  Varies  

 48,  74,  152,  154,  234,  245,  433,  575 

Honey  from  Hive  to  Honey-house  865 

Honey,  Haphazard  Selling  620 

"Honey  Harvest,"   Poem   868 

Honey-house,  Interior  Arrangement  of   866 

Honey  in  Warm  Drinks  969 

Honey  Market,  "bearing"  vs.  "bulling"  450 

Honey  Market,  Effect  of  War  on   795 

Honey  Market,  Foster  on   838 

Honey  Market,  Local,  in  Colorado   576 

Honey  Marketing,  Organization  in   556 

Honev  Moved  by  Bees   368 

Honey  Off-grade,  Folly  of  Selling   208 

Honey,  per  Capita  Consumption   365 

Honey  Prices,  to  Prevent  Variation  in   70 

Honey  Prospect  at  Haileybury,  Ontario  574 

Honey  Production  in  Iowa   431 

Honey  Prospects  in  Canada   493 

Honey  Prospects  in  Marengo   447,489 

Honey,  Serving  at  Table   492 

Honey,  Stipply  and  Demand   89,  373 

Honey,  Unripe   710 

Honey  Used  by  Jews   405 
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Honey  vs.  Sugar  449,  681,  749,  793 

Hopper,  Bert  W  548 

Horticulture  and  Bees  504 

\       Hotels  Advertising  for  Honey  125,  286 

House  Apiary  in  City   181 

House  Apiary,  Crane  on   366 

House  Apiaries,  Strittmatter  on   383 

House.  Transferrins  Bees  from   232 

"How  doth  the  Little  Busy  Bees,"  Poem  718 

Hybrids  vs.  Pure  Italians   813 

Hydrometer  for  Honey  555 

I 

Idaho  Honey  Crop   600 

Idaho,   240-colony  Apiary   301 

Imbedding,  Heated  Wires   495,  573 

Imbedding  Wires,  Heberle  on   810 

Imbedding  Wires  Loose  605 

Imbedding  Wires  on  Alternate  Sides  of  Foun- 
dation  647 

Immunity  from  Disease   730 

Imperial  Valley  Quarantine  7,  154 

Increase,  Alexander  Method  979 

Increase  and  Swarm  Control  213,  313 

Increase  and  Swarming,  "Outlaw"  on  541 

Increase  by  Nucleus  Plan   353 

Increase,  Dunton's  Way   631 

Increase  from  One  Colony  to  Three  Apiaries.  .  .  .194 
Increase  Made  bv  Combs  Taken  from  Strongest 

Colony  227 

Increase,  Modification  of  Somerford  Plan  735 

Increase  Not  Wanted   909 

Increase,  Questions  on  606 

Increasing  from  Two  Colonies  to  Eight  694 

Incubator  as  Queen-hatcher   773 

Incubation,  Greiner  on  589 

Incubation,  Crane  on   366 

Incubation  of  Queens  125,  705,  841 

Incubation  of  Workers  125,335,573,622 

Indiana  l>otes   765 

Inspection,  Crane  on   708 

Inspection  in  Arizona  645 

Inspector's    Opportunity   843 

Inspection  Work  in  Tennessee  225 

Inspectors,  Good  Advice  for  752 

Inspecting,  Helps  and  Hindrances   144 

Inspection,  Problems  of   532 

Inspection,  Prosser  on  Requirements  of  406 

Insurance  out  of  the  Question  for  Bees  956 

Introducing  by  Water  Method  685 

Introducing  by  Throwing  Queen  in  Colony  .  .  .  .992 

Introducing  in  Cage  on  Alighting-board  818 

Introducing,  Cage-plan  Safer   752 

Introducing,  Doolittle  on   973 

Introducing  Dual  Plan   793 

Introducing,   Emotional  Method   549 

Introducing,  Further  Report  on  Smoke  Plan.  .  .  .774 

Introducing  Hungry  Queens   113 

Introducing,  Origin  of  Cage  Method  818 

Introducing  Queens  Late   533 

Introducing  Smoke  Plan,  Trouble  with  735 

Introducing,  Smoke  Method,  A.  C.  Miller  on.  .  . 

 510,  537,  977 

Tntroducing,  Smoke  Method  Old.  .113,  152,  310,  388 

Introducing,  Smoke  Method  Successful  776 

Introducing,  Smoke  Method,  Byer  on  750 

Introducing,  Smoke  Method,  Hopkins  on  912 

Introducing,  Smoke  Method,  Cozins  on  842 

Introducing,  Smoke  Plan  with  Tobacco  557 

Introducing,  Smoke  Plan,  Burton  on  814 

Introducing,  Smoke  Plan,  Crane  on  709 

Introducing,  Smoke  Plan  Unsuccessful   868 

Introducing,  Smoke  Plan,  Stuart  on  560 

Introducing,  Smoke  Plan  with  Tobacco  557 

Introduction  of  Queen  Causing  Death  of  Workers  325 

Introduction,  J.  E.  Hand  on  949 

Introducing  Virgin  Queens   771 

Iowa  Beekeepers  at  McGregor   550 

Iowa  Convention  Report  100,  754 

Iowa  Honey  Production   431 

Iowa  Location,  Pellett  on  557 

Iron  in  Honey  163,  366,  749 

Isle  of  Wight  Disease,  More  about   57 

Isle-of- Wight  Disease   539 

Italians  for  Comb  Honey   244 

Italians,  Lack  of  Standard  251,  258 

Italians  not  as  Long-lived  as  Blacks   163 

Italians  Not  Immune  to  Foul  Brood  749 

Italians  vs.  Pure  Hybrids   811 

Italians  vs.  Blacks,  Doolittle  on    9 

Italians  vs.  Blacks  for  Capping  Honey   85 


J 

Jamaica  Earthquake   693 

Jamaica,  Good  Prospects  in   113 

Jamaica  Honey  Forty  Cents  a  Gallon  518 

Japanese   Apiary   335 

Jews,  Great  Honey  Users   405 

Jumbo  Hive  for  City  183 

K 

Kansas,  Good  Record  from   196 

Kentucky  Convention  Report   109 

Kentuckv,  Foul  Brood  in  518 

Kentucky  State  Fair  38  7 

Killing  Bees  with  Kerosene   663 

King-birds  Eating  Bees  and  Queens   33 

Labor,  Eight  Hours  a  Day   796 

Labels,  how  to  Paste   733,802 

Label,  Pasting  Edge  of  233 

Labor,  Profitable  and  Unprofitable   72 

Larvae  of  Workers,  are  they  Fed  Royal  Jelly?.  .  .817 
LaAv,  Net-weight.     See  Net-weight  Law. 

Laying  Worker  Caught  in  Act  867 

Laying  Workers,  Cause  of    85 

Laying  Worker  Colony,  Queen  Introduced  to.  ..605 

Laying  Workers,  to  Detect  836 

Lebkuchen  and  Dr.  Miller    85 

Lice,  Ashes  to  Exterminate   24 

Lice,  Blue  Ointment  to  Kill   32 

Lightning  Strikes  Bee-tree  996 

Linseed  Oil,   Doolittle  on    49 

Liquefying,  A.  C.  Miller  on  131 

Liquefying  Honey  in  Large  Tanks   694 

Liquefying,  T.  P.  Robinson  on   58 

Liquefying  Honey  in  Leaky  Cans  448 

Loaf  Sugar  for  Wintering  Bees  67,  849 

Locality,  Don't  Condemn   311 

Locality  Self  Condemned   311 

Locations,  Difference  in   493,  686 

London,  Bees  in   192 

London,  Ontario  Convention   308 

Long  Idea  Hive   •!90 

Longevity,  Dr.  Miller  on   205 

Louisiana,  Getting  Stuck  with  Load  of  Bees.  .  .  .425 

M 

Mail  Carrier  and  Beekeeper   803,942 

Mailing-cage,  Barstow's  Plan  for  Water  517 

Mailing  Cage,  Sponge  to  Hold  Water  81i> 

Mailing  Diseased  Brood,  Careless   793 

Maine,  Fine  Honev  Crop  in  820 

Maple,  Doolittle  on   209 

Market  for  Bees  in  Holland  804 

Market  Quotations,  Foster  on    8 

Market  Stimulated  by  City  Beekeepers ....  165,  193 
Marketing  Bulk  Comb  Honey  in  Winter.  .  .  .128,  972 

jiarketing  Honey,  Foster  on   576 

Marketing  of  Honey  Haphazard   620 

Marking  Hives   711,989 

Marvelous  Record  in  Catching  Swarms  820 

Mating  Nuclei  with  Three  Combs   154 

Mating  Virgin  from  Upper  Story   796 

Medina  Field-day  Meeting  758 

Meeting  in  July  in  Canada   662 

Meeting  Outdoors   662 

Melted  Wax  for  Fastening  Foundation  534 

Mendelism,  Bullamore  on   552 

Mice  Destroy  Colonies   692 

Michigan  Convention  Report    54 

Michigan  Honey  Crop   584 

Migratory  Beekeeping,  does  it  Pay?   706 

Migratory  Beekeeping  in  Europe   925 

Migratory  Beekeeping  in  New  York  423 

Milkweed,   Honev  from   593 

Milkweed  in  Swamp   662,794 

Minnesota  Beekeepers  Organize  752 

Minnesota,  No  Honey  in   904 

Minnesota,  Wintering  in  725 

Missionary  Makes  Living  with  Bees  628 

Mixing  of  Bees  among  Different  Hives   87 

Moods  of  Bees  Vary   813 

Moore,  J.  P.,  of  Kentucky   266 

Motor  Truck  in  New  York  432 

Motor  Truck  in  New  Zealand   413 

Motorcycle  Runs  Power  Saw   899 

Movies,  Bees  in   689 

Moving  Bees  and  Getting  Stuck   425 

Moving  Bees,  Arrangement  of  Car  547 

Moving  Bees,  Disastrous  Experience   420 

Moving  Bees  in  New  Zealand   413 

Moving  Bees  in  Car  Lots  in  Winter  999 

Moving  Bees  to  Basswood   133 

Moving  by  Auto  Truck  577 
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Moving  by  Enclosing  Hives  in  Bags  434 

Moving  from  Ohio  to  Florida  138,  410 

Moving  in  Mid-v?inter   73 

Moving  on  Loose-hanging  Frames   427 

Moving,  Shutting  Out  Field  Bees  before  426 

Moving  South   311 

Moving,  Trials  and  Triumphs   428 

Moving  with  Entrances  Open   163 

Mustard  Practically  not  Grown  in  United  States  149 
Mysterious  Trouble  among  Bees   942 

N 

National  Convention  in  Denver  838 

National  Secretary,  letter  from   233 

National,    Wisconsin    Beekeepers    Lack  Confi- 
dence in  226 

Nectar,  what  if  all  were  Saved?  946 

Net-weight  Law,  Crane  on   708,794 

Net-weight  Law,  Chadwick  on  884 

Net-weight  Laws,  National  and  State  385 

Net-weight  Law  Not  for  Local  Sales  648 

Net-weight  Law,  Scholl  on  795 

Net-weight  Law  and  Light-weight  Sections  626 

Net-weight  on  Cartons  or  Sections  661 

New  Jersey  Convention   212 

New  Jersey  Field-day  Report   759 

New  Jersey  Field  Meeting    63 

New  Jersey  Specialist  211 

New  South  Wales,  Freight  Rates  in  956 

New  York  Convention  Report   69,  472 

New  York  Honey  Crop   582 

New  York,  Not  Massachusetts  912 

New  Zealand  Bee  Journal   638 

New  Zealand  Field  Day  635 

Newspapers  to  Keep  Down  Grass  312 

North  Carolina,  Woman  Keeps  Bees  in  228 

Norway,  Further  Glimpse  of  Mountain  Life ....  724 

Novice  in  Bee  Camp  543 

Nuclei   Wintered   Outdoors  674 

Numbers  for  Hive,  Chadwick   533 

Numbers  Made  of  Paper  956 

Numbering  Hives   711 

Numbering  Hives,  Beuhne  on   66 

Nurse  Bees  Remaining  Nurses   244 

O 

Observation  Stations   461,  811 

Octagon  Hives   350 

Ode  to  Honey-bee    72 

Odor,  Imparted  by  Queen  975 

Oklahoma   Exhibit   848 

Oklahoma  Notes   381 

Old  Bees,  why  they  Leave  the  Hive  to  Die.  .  .  . 

 867,  925,  1000 

Ontario  Convention   308 

Ontario  Honey  Crop   581 

Ontario  Honey  Exhibit   62 

Oregon  Honey  Crop   600 

Oregon  Sources  of  Honey   196 

Organizing  in  Marketing  Honey  556 

Organization  and  Selling   663 

Organization,  Co-operative   752 

Outdoor  Colony,  Capture  of   984 

Outlaw,  Story  of  177,  222 

Outyards,  Boats  for  Traveling  to    86 

Outyards,  where  to  Locate  622 

Overproduction,  Danger   40S 

Overstocking,  Dr.  Miller  on  646 

Overstocking  in  Arizona   434 

P 

Packing  Comb  Honey  838 

Packing  for  Winter  Case  893 

Packing  Honey,  Plea  for  Uniformity   707 

Paint  Blistered  on  Hive  606,  688 

Paint  for  Hives,  Sand  on   531 

Paint  for  Sterilizing  Hives   718 

Paint  Good  for  Hives  but  Not  for  Bees   85 

Paint,  Why  it  Came  Off   476 

Painted  Hives  Not  Bad  for  Georgia  Bees  464 

Painted  Hives  Used  32  Years  448 

Painting,  E.  J.  Ladd  on  952 

Painting,  Figures  on   533 

Painting,  is  it  for  Looks?   311 

Painting,  Miller  on  5,  125 

Painting  Pays,  Byer  on   246 

Painting  Preserves  Hives   26 

Painting  Top-bars  white   373 

Painting,  value  of   289 

Palestine,  Beekeeping  in   '.  414 

Panama  Pacific  Exhibition   647 

Paper  for  Hive-cover   837 

Paper  Hive-numbers  956 


Paper  to  Keep  Down  Grass  .  .  .  :  842 

Paper  Wrapped  on  Row  of  Hives  941 

Paralysis  and  its  Vagaries   995 

Paralysis,  Medicinal  Treatment  for   647 

Paralysis  vs.  Starvation   475 

Parcel  Post,  Comb  Honey  Sent  by  693 

Parcel  Post  for  Shipping  Honey  206,  286,  560 

Parcel  Post  in  Canada   164 

Pasting  Labels   733,802 

Pasturage  in  City  303 

Peas,  Honey  from  955 

"Peace  of  a  Dream,"  Poem  724 

Peach  Trees  nearest  Bees  Produce  Best  Crop.  .  .  98 
Pear  Blight,  do  Bees  Spread?.  .  .  .299,  365,  641,  974 

Peddling  Honey,  Doolittle  on   130 

Pennsylvania  Convention  Report   382 

Phin,  John,  Death  of   45 

Pigeon-growing  and  Beekeeping   998 

Pine,  Limber  Not  Lumber   328 

Planing-mill  bee  supplies   166 

Plum-trees  for  Shade   956 

Poison  of  Stings  as  Medicine  596 

Poisoning   from  Beesting   491 

Poisoning  of  Bees  under  Trees  that  are  Sprayed  641 

Poisoning  or  European  Foul  Brood  798,  974 

Poisoning,  Severe  Case  of   768 

Pollen,  Abundance  of  in  California   245 

Pollen,  Artificial  Feeding  of  606 

Pollen,  artificial.  Dr.  Miller  on   365 

Pollen,  Artificial,  Small  on   141 

Pollen,  Artificial,  Value  of   274 

Pollen,  Chemical  Analysis  Wanted   448 

Pollen,  Chemical  Composition  of   708 

Pollen,  Cottonseed  Meal  Substitute  for.  .  .  .234,  693 

Pollen,  Crushed  Oil  Cake  Substitute  for  148 

Pollen,  Different  Kinds  in  One  Cell  718,827 

Pollen,  Early  Sources  in  Canada   408 

Pollen,  Flour  and  Sugar  Substitute  for  434 

Pollen,  Flour  Substitute  for   166,  218 

Pollen  from  Grape  Bloom  232 

Pollen  from  maple   209 

Pollen  from  Poppy   597,  598 

Pollen  from  sunflowers   533 

Pollen  Gathered  by  Queenless  Colonies   74 

Pollen,  Flour  Substitute  for  166,218 

Pollen,  Sawdust  as  Substitute  for.  154,  233,  313,  687 

Pollinating,  Bees  Sold  for   765 

Pollenizing  fruit  trees,  value  of  bees  229 

Pollinators,  Bees,  Value  for   755 

Poppy  as  Pollen-plant   597,598 

Porch,  200  lbs.  of  Honey  on   180 

Porto  Rico  Association   770 

Potato-gi'owing   287 

Poultry  and  Bees,  Hershiser  on    29 

Poultry  and  Bees,  Cary  on    14 

Poultry  and  Bees,  Woman's  Experience   25 

Poultry  and  Bees  at  Texas  Dry-farming  Congress  707 

Poultry  as  Side  Line  with  Beekeeping   15 

Poultry,  Bartlett  on    17 

Poultry,  Bees,  and  Gardening   20 

Poultry,  Gifford  on   18 

Poultry-house,  Bees  in    32 

Poultry-house,  Upson    25 

Poultry  Journals  Criticised    32 

Poultry,  no  money  in   206 

Poultry  Plant  in  Back-yard    22 

Poultry  Raising  in  Town  Does  Not  Pay   8 

Poultry-raiser  Successful  in  California   926 

Poultry  Show,  Exhibit  of  Honey  at  639 

Power  Extractor,  Hutchinson   500 

Power  Extractors  vs.  Hand   31 

Practical  Farmer,  Extract  on  Spraying    93 

Price  of  Honey,  Supply  and  Demand  Controls.  .373 

Prices  of  Honey,  Chadwick  on  450 

Prices,  Temporary  Slump  in   326 

Prices  to  Boost   ^  354 

Professional  Folks,  Bees  for   ...191 

Propolis  for  Dressing  Wounds   868 

Propolis  Prevented  by  Tallow   842 

Propolis,  Various  Uses  of   858 

Pulp-board  Hive-covers   575 

Puget  Sound  Beekeeping   644 

Q 

Queen  Introducing.    (See  Introducing.) 

Quarantine  in  Imperial  Valley   7,  154 

Quarantine  Law  in  Iowa   101 

Queen  Accepted  when  Hungry   113 

Queen  and  Drone,  where  They  Meet  272 

Queen-breeding,  Achord  on   265 

Queen-breeder  Moved  to  California  575 

Queen-breeding  Yard,  Mott's   384 
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Queen-cage  Candv,  Granulated  Sugar  not  Suit- 
able for   153 

Queen-cells,  Destroyed  to  Stop  Swarming  

 33,  311,  368,  531 

Queen-cell  Production,  Horizontal   516 

Queen-cell  Patched  with  Foundation  717 

Queen-cells,  Destroying  to  Prevent  Swarming ..  311 

Queen-cells  Grafted  by  Nine-year-old  Girl  938 

Queen-cells  in  Upper  Story   394 

Queen  Eggs  Do  Not  Hatch    31 

Queen-excluder,  A.  C.  Miller  on  761 

Queen-excluders,  Beuhne  on   66 

Queen  Going  to  Other  Hive  518 

Queen,  High  Development  Due  to  Better  Food 

 661,  971 

Queen  Imparts  Colony  Odor   975 

Queen  Introduced  without  Dequeening.  (See 

Requeening.) 
Queen  Introduction  for  European,  Not  American 

Foul  Brood   622 

Queen  Laying  in  Combs  Crosswise  of  Brood- 
combs   999 

Queen  Larva,  Difference  in  Feeding  661 

Queen  Laying  Several  Eggs  in  Cell  434 

Queen  Lays  Six  Thousand  Eggs   475 

Queen,  Miles  on  Choosing  of  249 

Queen  Not  Always  to  Blame  340 

Queen,  Prolific,  are  Bees  from  Hardy?  273 

Queen  Raised  by  Eggs  Stolen  from  Other  Hive.  .476 

Queen  Reared  below  under  Excluder  573 

Queen  Reared  in  Upper  Story  Failure  .  775 

Queen-rearing   Discussion   309 

Queen-rearing,   Doolitle's  history   245 

Queen-rearing,  Dr.  Miller  on  969 

Queen-rearing,  Holtermann  on   254 

Queen-rearing,  Losses  in   290 

Queen-rearing,  Questions  on    33 

Queen-rearing,  Spicer's  Method  760 

Queen-rearing  on  Isle  of  Cyprus   271 

Queen  Returned  to  Wrong  Hive  163 

Queen,  Sifting  Bees  through  Excluder  to  Find.  .  64 

Queen  Stung  by  Worker   85 

Queen  Tested  Out  by  Another  Colony  491 

Queen,  to  Keep  Out  of  Upper  Story  819 

Queens,  Absolute  Uniformity  Not  Possible  256 

Queens  Branded   551 

Queens,  Caraway  on  263 

Queens,  Clipped,  Advantage  of   232 

Queens  Confined  Below   620 

Queens,  Early  Rearing  of   387,405 

Queens,  Exchange  of,  between  Different  Colonies  66 

Queens,  for  Breeding,  to  Select  906 

Queens,  400  from  One  Colony   132.268 

Queens  Given  Room  by  Extracting  215 

Queens  Hatching  in  Incubator   771 

Queens,  how  Long  to  Keep  882,  884 

Queens,  Incubation,  Doolittle  on   841 

Queens  in  Upper  Story  a  Failure  796,925 

Queens  Introduced  by  Water  Method  685 

Queens  Introduced  Late  533 

Queens,  Judging  of,  by  Colony   708 

Queens  Not  over  Two  Years   466 

Queens,  Qiiality  from  Supersedure  Cells  556 

Queens  Reared  Out  of  Season  491 

Queens  Reared  over  Colony  with  laying  queens.  .285 

Queens,  Replacing  when  Two  Years  Old  619 

Queens  Shipped  with  Combless  Bees   33 

Queens,  Striking  Variations  in   260 

Queens,  Three-year-old,  Good   705 

Queens  to  New  Zealand,  Death  of  517 

Queens,  Two-year-old,  Dr.  Miller  on   793 

Queens,  Young,  A.  C.  Miller  on  843 

Queens,  Young,  Advantage  for  Next  Season.  .  .  .669 

Queenless  Colonies  Gatherins  Pollen   74 

Quilts  Not  Used  by  Dr.  :Miller   925 

B 

Races  of  Bees  Exhibited   846 

Rain  Came  Too  Late   .  .  .600 

Rain  in  California   127,207,245,926 

Rain-barrel  for  Apiary   909 

Reading  up  on  Bees  during  Winter  929 

RebelHon,  Poem   680 

Record  Board,  J.  E.  Crane's   85,  366 

Record  Keeping,  Flora  Mclntyre  on  711 

Record-keeping,  Simmon  on  "  989 

Record  System,  New   533 

Record,  Value  of  in  Breeding   261 

Records  for  Apiary,  Dr.  Miller  on    85 

Red-clover  Honey  Crop   125 

Red-clover  Italians   274 

Red  Clover,  Conditions  when  it  will  Yield  559 

Red  Clover,  Honey  from   508 


Red  Clover,  Second  Crop,  Bees  Rarely  Work.  .  .285 


Red  Clover,  Second  Crop,  Bees  Work  on  286 

Red  Clover,  Second  Crop,  Bees  Working  on  125,  246 

Red  Clover  with  Short  Corolla  905 

Redeeming  Neglected  Orchard  94 

Rent,  to  Pav  for  Location  795 

Rent,  Dr.  Miller  on   836 

Repp,  Charlie,  apple  grower   347 

Requeening,  A.  C.  Miller  on    50 

Requeening  at  Swarming  Time   386,405 

Requeening,  Best  Time  for   73,386 

Requeening  by  Putting  Old  Queen  above  Excluder  393 

Requeening,  Fall  the  Best  Time  for  131 

Requeening  not  Necessary   292 

Requeening  without  Dequeening   

.  .  .56,  126,  236,  292,  366,  476,  514,  537,  805,  998 

Ripening  of  Honey  710 

Ripening,  Natural  vs.  Artificial   594 

Robber  Cloth,  Cheney   63 

Robber  Trap,  Modifying  Escape  for   819 

Robbers  Spread  Foul  Brood   518 

Robbers,  Tin  Spout  for  Trapping   736 

Robbers,  Trapping  Out  Not  Recommended  817 

Robbers,  Trapping  of   706 

Robbing,  Chadwick  on  127 

Robbing,  Creosote  Dip  to  Stop  353 

Robbing,  Dr.  Bruennich  on   377 

Robbing,  Feeding  during   745,836 

Robbing,  No  Necessity  for  in  Feeding   839 

Robbing,  Shafer's  Device  to  Stop   998 

Robbing,  Stopping  of   648 

Robbing,  Wholesale   633 

Rocks  and  Caves,  Removing  Bees  from  394 

Roof,  Beekeeping  on  168,  172 

Roselle  Jelly    47 

Roses,   Honey  from   539 

Roosts  for  Chickens,  Removable   32 

Royal  Jelly,  Amount  Fed  to  Queen  Larva  661 

Royal  Jelly,  is  it  Fed  to  Worker  Larvae?   817 

Rubber  Stamps  vs.  Printed  Cartons  661 

Rye  flour  substitute  for  pollen   166 

S 

Sage  Killed  by  Freeze  234 

Sagging  of  Foundation  Prevented  by  Melted  Wax  46 

San  Bernardino  Mountains,  Bees  in  134 

Sandwiches,    Comb-honey   449 

Saw  Run  bv  Motorcycle  899 

Sawdust,  Bees  Working  on  154,  233,  313,  687 

Sawdust  for  Pollen  687 

Scale  Hives,  Record  of  598 

Section,  double  length,  cut  in  two  214 

Section  Holding  Full  Pound   661 

Section-holder   Improvement   151 

Section  of  Honev,  Cost  of  776,  927 

Sections  Cleaned"  at  Outyards   838,882 

Sections,  4x5,  Used  in  Square  Section  Super.  .153 

Sections  of  Snow-white  Wood  887 

Sections,  Unfinished,  what  to  do  with  734 

"  Secret  of  Song  of  Bee,"  Poem  776 

Self  Preservation  in  Bees   690 

Selling  and  Organization   663 

Selling  Bulk  Comb  Honev  in  Winter  972 

Selling  Honey  by  Peddling   130 

Selling  Honev  as  Oranges  are  Sold   88 

Sellins:  Honev,  Miles  on  '.  946 

Selling  of  Honey  Haphazard  620 

Separators  Used  Only  at  the  Last   474 

Shade  Bad  if  Too  Dense   286 

Shade  Boards  of  Bark  857 

Shade,  Effect  of  on  Swarming  468 

Shade  for  Bees    71 

Shade  from  Castor  Beans  195 

Shaken-swarra  Plan,  Questions  on   393,394 

Shaken-swarm  Plan  without  Increase   909 

Shaken  Swarming  and  Comb  Honey   409 

Shaking  Bees  from  Combs  988 

Shaking  Energy  into  Bees   313 

Shallow  Frames,  Putting  Foundation  in  534 

Shallow  Frames  for  Producing  Comb  Honey.  .  .  .673 

Shares,  Working  Bees  on   468 

Sheep  for  Keeping  Down  Grass  719 

Shipping  Bees  by  Carload   354 

Shipping  Bees  in  Car  Lots  in  Cold  Weather.  .  .  .999 

Shipping  Comb  Honey  by  Express   956 

Shipping  Honey  by  Parcel  Post  560 

Shooting  Down  Swarms   469 

Sifting  to  Find  Queen   64,  516 

Skunks  in  California   970 

Smoke  Plan  of  Introducing.    (See  Introducing.) 

Smoke,  when  to  Use   517 

Smoker,  Burning  Creosote  Out  312 

Smoker,  Self  Extinguishing   509 
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Smokers,  Heberle  on   462 

Smoking  Bees  from  Supers   836 

Snow  and  Ice,  Hives  Buried  under  672 

Snow  and  its  Effect  on  Entrances   73 

Snow  does  no  Harm  in  "Winter  408,  708 

Snowfall  in  Colorado    89 

Snow-white  Sections   887 

Snowberry  in  Iowa  895 

Snowstorms,  Unusual   991 

Snyder,  Aaron,   Death  of   353 

Soil,  Effect  on  Color  of  Honey  433 

Soil  Fertility  and  Honey  Production  293 

Soil  Improvement  Association   205 

Solar  Extractor,  Heat  of   153 

South  Africa,  Beekeeping  in   944 

South  Dakota  Convention  Report  150 

Spacing  Device,   Simple   912 

Spain,  Modern  Methods  in  810 

Special  Section  Super  Improvement  151 

Splints,  Dr.  Miller's  Method   969 

Splints  for  Supporting  Foundation  285 

Splints,  Home-made   941 

Spontaneous  Combustion,  Danger  of   34 

Spraying,  Both  Sides  of   247 

Spraying,  Exact  Time  for  125 

Spraying,  Extracts  from  Practical  Parmer   93 

Spraying  Fruit  Trees,  Address   473 

Spraying,  Ignorant,  Kills  Bees   433 

Spraying,  J.  A.  Green  on  974 

Spraying,  New  Danger  641 

Spraying,  Wholesale,  Killing  Bees    93 

Spraying,  Woodworth  on   987 

Spray-poisoning  or  Foul  Brood  798 

Spring  Dwindling,  to  Check  394 

Spring  Dwindling  in  Vermont   448 

Spring  Feeding  Advisable  only  to  Prevent  Starv- 
ing  145 

Spring  Feeding,  Chadwick  on   328 

Spring  Feeding,  Ideas  on  Compared  147 

Spring,  Vision  of,  Poem   153 

Squash  Blossom  with  Seven  Dead  Bees  794 

Squash  Honey  646 

Standardization  of  Hives   128 

'Starters  in  Sections.  Shape  of  9.'^4 

Starters,  Top  and  Bottom   327,447 

Starvation,   Not  Paralysis   475 

Starved,  Fourteen  Thousand  Colonies   539 

Stealing  Honey,  Foster's  Experience  633 

Steam  Honey-knife  Here  to  Stay  557 

Sterilizing  Foul-broody  Honey   975 

Stimulative  Feeding  for  Brood-rearing  .  .  .  .885,  925 

Sting  Poisoning  709 

Stings,  Cure  for  Alcoholism  999 

Stings  for  Medicine   596 

Stings,  Hundred  at  Once   206 

Stings,  Not  Lost  when  Stinging  Other  Bees.  .  .  .451 

Stinging,  Severe  Case  of   768 

Stock,  Taking  Inventory  of   972 

Stores  for  Winter,  Amount  Needed  709,753 

Stores  in  Hives,  Holtermann  on  733 

Straining  Honey,  Importance  of  814 

Stump,   Bees  in   232 

Sugar,  Amount  to  Make  a  Colony  794 

Sugar,  Amount  to  Build  up  Weak  Colonies  606 

Sugar,  Beet,  Opposed   163 

Sugar  vs.  Dark  Honey  for  Stores  751 

Sugar,  Deficiency  in  Salt  205 

Sugar  Feeding,  Miller  on   45 

Sugar,  High  Price  of  752 

Sugar,  Loaf,  Feeding   67,849 

Sugar,  Price  of  Going  up   705 

Sugar  Syrup,  Amount  for  Winter  325 

Sugar  syrup,  Consistency  of   971 

Sugar  Syrup  Fed  in  Cold  Weather  986 

Sugar-syrup  Feeding,  Hand  on  671 

Sugar-syrup  Feeding,  Holtermann  on   807 

Sugar  Syrup,  Honey  in   708 

Sugar  Syrup,   Quart  Draws  Foundation  One- 
half   794,925,926,927 

Sugar  Syrup  vs.  Honey  449,  681,  749,  793 

Sugar,  Ton  and  a  Half  at  War  Prices  816 

Sugar  vs.  Alcohol   883 

Sugar,  what  Kind  to  Use   394 

Sunflowers,  Pollen  from   533 

Super  Covers,  Metal-bound  Warp   813 

Super   Drpping-pan   886 

Super  Made  of  Winter  Case   818 

Supers,  Bees  Entering   330 

Super  Dripping-pan   886 

Supers,  Fitting  to  Odd-sized  Hives   56 

Supers,  Improvement  in   554 

Supers,  when  to  Put  on   70 

Superseding,  Time  of  405,  622,  706,  836 


Supersedure  of  Clipped  Queens  909 

Supplies  Made  at  Home   166,718 

Surplus,  Fisbeck's  Plan  for  Increasing   553 

Surplus  Increased  by  Restricting  Swarm  451 

Swamp  Bee  Pasture,  G.  W.  Haines  on  812 

Swamp  Milkweed,  Crane  on   794 

Swamp  Milkweed   662 

Swamps  in  North  Carolina   908 

Swarm  Caught  in  Bag   622 

Swarm  Clustered  on  Fence   234 

Swarm  Clustered  on  Wagon  142 

Swarm  Control,  Scholl's  Method   449 

Swarm  Control  and  Increase   313 

Swarm,  Control  of  at  Out-apiary   467 

Swarm,  Early  in  California   245 

Swarm,  Effect  of  Cutting  Queen-cells  368,  531 

Swarm  Hived  on  Sealed  Brood   619 

Swarm  Prevention  and  Control  210 

Swarm  Prevention,  Doolittle  on   664 

Swarm  Prevention,  Requeening  for   806 

Swarm  Stores  More  than  Old  Colony  393 

Swarm  with  Young  Queen   911 

Swarm,  Removing  Brood  to  Prevent  329,  532 

Swarms,  Camera  Tripod  to  Support  Hive  on.  .  .  .311 

Swarms  Carry  Disease  206 

Swarms,  Catching  Stray   516 

Swarms,  Catching  by  Decoy  Hives   473 

Swarms,  Four  from  One  Colony   912 

Swarms  from  Diseased  Colonies   471 

Swarms  Going  into  Other  Hives   365 

Swarms,  J.  E.  Crane's  Narrow  Escape  883 

Swarms  Made  to  Cluster  by  Stream  of  Water.  .  .723 

Swarms  Made  to  Cluster  on  Pole  540 

Swarms  on  Fence  Posts   31 

Swarms,  Prime,  How  Long  before  First  Virgin  619 

Swarms,  Restriction  of  Increases  Surplus  451 

Swarms  Settle  on  Low  Shrubbery  339 

Swarms,  Shot  Down   •  469 

Swarms,  why  they  Go  to  Hill  406 

Swarms,  why  they  Cluster  in  Same  Place  955 

Swarming  and  Increase,  "Outlaw"  on  541 

Swarming  at  Out-apiaries   337,467,574 

Swarming,  Aspinwall  Hive  to  Prevent   70 

Swarming  Bees  that  were  Cross  518 

Swarming  of  Carniolans  in  March  817 

Swarming  Caused  by  Heat   232 

Swarming,  Clipping  Late  No  Effect  on  244 

Swarming  Controlled  by  Young  Queen  225 

Swarming,  Demaree  Plan  for   447 

Swarming,  Dequeening  without  Requeening,  to 

Prevent  998 

Swarming,  Destroying  Queen-cells  for  

 33,  311,  368,  531 

Swarming  Impulse,  Detection  of   688 

Swarming  Not  Prevented  by  More  Super  Room  205 

Swarming  Not  Stopped  by  Empty  Sections  882 

Swarming  Prevented  by  Excluder  under  Hive.  .  .394 

Swarming  Prevented  by  Removing  Brood  329 

Swarming  Prevented  Makes  Greater  Yield  993 

Swarming,  Shaking  to  Prevent  311 

Swarming  without  Increase   353 

Sweet  Clover,  Biennial  yellow  937 

Sweet  Clover,  Crane  on   366 

Sweet  Clover,  Frank  Coverdale   754 

Sweet  Clover  Grown  in  Florida  234 

Sweet  Clover,  Hundreds  of  Acres  of  113 

Sweet  Clover  Introduced  by  Beekeeping  Farmers  126 

Sweet  Clover,  More  Information  Needed   751 

Sv-^eet  Clover,  Overcoming  Prejudice   462 

Sweet  Clover  Seed,  Foster  on    8 

Sweet-clover  Seed,  Slow  Germination  of   166 

Sweet-clover  Seed  Harvesting   230 

Sweet  Clover,  Several  Acres  Sown  883 

Sweet  Clover,  World's  Champion  Grower  285 

Syrup.     (See  Sugar  Syrup.) 

T 

Tartaric  Acid  Not  Necessary  883 

Taxes  Paid  by  City  Bees   173 

Telegraphic  Honev  Reports   601 

Temperature  in  Cluster   903,969 

Tenement  Hives,  Crane  on   46 

Tennessee  Convention  Reports   224 

Tennessee  Nectar  and  Pollen  Plants  432 

Terms,  Explicit   365,447 

Terminology,   Some  Suggestions   736 

Terminology  Faulty   365 

Texas  Beekeeping,  W.  O.  Victor  on  707 

Texas  Convention  Report  707 

Texas  Field  Day   620 

Texas  Honey  Crop   585 

Texas  Honey  Market,  Condition  of  795 

Texas  Honey  Prices   ,.208 

Texas  Prospects  for  Season   289 
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Thistle  Honey,  Byer  on    6 

Thyme  or  Summer  Savory  590 

Tiering  up  without  Excluder   66 

Time  from  Laying  of  Eggs  to  Hatching   5 

Ti-ti  Honey,   Strong  Flavor   694 

Top-bars,  Apparatus  for  Setting  Wedges  in  999 

Top-bars,   Horizontal  Opening  through  1000 

Toronto,  Bees  in   246 

Transferring  from  Wall  of  House  232 

Transferring  from  Box  Hive   819 

Transferring  on  Thanksgiving  Day  219 

Transferring,  Marchant's  scheme   345 

Transferring,  Rubber  Bands  for  952 

Transferring,  Time  for    33 

Trapping  Robbers  Not  Recommended   817 

Tree  for  Bee  Hive  59,  341 

Tree,  Getting  Bees  from  without  Cutting  232 

Trees,  Bees  Transferred  from   990 

Tripod  to  Support  Hive  by  Swarm  311 

Trips,  how  many  Bees  Make  in  a  Day  ?    288,  904,  994 

Tropics,  Beekeeping  in    65 

Trouble,  Mysterious,  in  West  Virginia  942 

Tunis,  Beekeeping  in   690 

U 

Uncapping  with  Butcher-knife   886 

Uncapping-forks   125,461 

Uncapping-knife,  Steam   394 

Unfinished  Sections,  what  to  do  with  734 

Uniting  in  Spring  313 

Unripe  Honey   710 

Utah  Honey  Crop   600 

V 

Veil,  Improvement  in  Alexander  305,694 

Ventilated  Escape-board   717 

Ventilation,   Holtermann  on   807 

Ventilation  in  Bottom-board   516 

Ventilation  Removes  Moisture   434 

Ventilation  to  Prevent  Swarming   457 

Ventilated  Escape-boards,  Bee  Space  on  Both 

Sides   114,717 

Ventilating  by  Raising  Brood-nest   233 

Veranda,  200  lbs.  of  Honey  on  180 

Vermont  Honey  Crop   583 

Vermont  Honey  Exhibit   103 

Veteran  Beekeeper,  Experience  of   374 

Veteran  in  New  York  430 

Village,  190  Colonies  in   293 

Virgin,  Caging  Second  One  in  Hive  793 

Virgin,  How  Soon  after  Prime  Swarm  619 

Virgin  Mating  from  Upper  Story  796 

Virgin  Queens,  Introduction  of  771 

Virgin,  Young,  Accepted   837 

Virgins,  mating  early  are  strongest   256 

Vitality  of  Bees,  Holtermann  on  807 

W 

War,  Effect  of  on  Texas  Honey  Market  795 

War,  Honey  in   689 

Wasps  in  Comb  Honey   515 

Washington  Convention  Report  '  150 

Water  for  Bees,  Heberle  on  811 

Water  for  Bees  Sent  by  Mail.  .  .  .140,  461,  517,  819 

Water  in  Mailing-cage   517 

Water,  Great  Amount  Carried  by  Bees  817 

Water,  is  it  for  Bees  or  Brood?  887 

Water  Method  of  Introducing   685 

Water,  to  Secure  in  Apiary   909 

Watering  Place  for  Bees   244 

Wax  and  Digestion  489 

Wax,  Cause  of  Being  Dark   34 

Wax  Locomotive  in  Exhibit   381 

Wax,  "Outlaw's"  Method  233,244 

Wax  Press  for  $1.00   820 

Wax,  Refining  of  819 


Adulteration  of  Honey,  Important  Case  of   43 

Adulteration  in  Germany   122 

Adulteration,  very  Little  in  Honey  614 

Alaska  Beekeeping   361 

Apalachicola  Apiary  on  Cover  of  July  1  Issue.  .485 
Apalachicola  Apiary,  Latest  Reports  from.  .281,  321 
Apalachicola  Bees  of  Root   201,  243 


Apalachicola  Proposition  Not  a  Money-maker ...  572 

Apalachicola  Proposition,  did  it  Pay?  

 363,  364,  403,  404,  444 

Apiary  of  D.  M.  Bryant  on  Cover  of  Aug.  1  issue. 
.  Apiary  of  E.  G.  Ward  on  Cover  of  Aug.  15  Issue. 

Apiary  of  J.  A.  Nininger  121 

Apiarian  Laboratory  of  U.  S.  Government,  cover 

of  Nov.  15  GliEANINGfS. 


Wax  Rendering,  Crane  on   46 

Wax,  Weight  of  in  Comb  Honey   325 

Wax,  Yellow,  Bees  Secreting  939 

Wedges  in  Top-bars,  Apparatus  for  Setting ....  999 

Weighing  Hives  during  Day   904 

Western  Beekeeping,  Futiire  of   621 

White  Clover  at  Marengo   489 

White  Clover,  Small  Amount  in  Indiana   765 

White  Honey  for  California  884 

Wild  Flowers  in  Colorado   166 

Willow-herb  with  White  Blossom  999 

Windbreaks,  Importance  of   997 

Winter  Case,  A.  C.  Ames   889 

Winter  Case,  C.  H.  Root   64 

Winter  Case,  E.  G.  Carr  on  684 

Winter  Case  for  Twelve  Colonies   46 

Winter  Cases  for  City  Beekeepers   681 

Winter  Case,  Holtermann   665,892 

Winter  Cases  of  Drygoods  Boxes   676 

Winter  Case  Projecting  below  Bottom-board  113,  717 

Winter  Case  Used  as  Super   818 

Winter  Case  with  Empty  Space  below  Bees.  .  .  .981 

Winter  Cases,  Quadruple  877,969 

Winter  Cluster,  Location  of  997 

Winter  Disturbance   114 

Winter  Evenings,  to  Spend  929 

Winter  Losses  among  Specialists  326 

Winter  Nest,  Byer  on   6 

Winter  Nest  vs.  Solid  Combs,  Byer  on  673 

Winter  of  War-time,  Poem  596 

Winter  Stores,  Amount  Needed  709,  753 

Winter  Stores,  Dr.  Miller  on  amount  of  325 

Winter  Stores,  Holtermann  on   733 

Winter,  Disturbing,  Bees  in   692 

Wintering,  Boardman  Plan   678 

Wintering,  Holtermann's  Comments  on  806 

Wintering  in  Australia   683 

Wintering  in  Canada  and  Ohio   326 

Wintering  in  Clamps  Unsatisfactory  775 

Wintering  in  Minnesota   725 

V/intering  in  Pits   668 

Wintering  in  Room  with  Open  Window  153 

Wintering  in  Shed   849 

Wintering  in  South  and  North  407 

Wintering,  J.  E.  Hand  on  670 

Wintering  on  Let-alone  Plan   693 

Wintering  on  Candy  Alone  687 

Wintering,  Outdoor  Ahead  of  Cellar  366 

Wintering  Outdoors  Preferred  in  Ontario   86 

Wintering,  Poor  Results  in  New  York  475 

Wintering  Prospects  in  Canada  928 

Wintering  Row  of  Hives  Wrapped  in  Paper.  .  .  .941 
Wintering  Small  Colonies  on  Three  Combs.  .675,  973 

Wire  Fence  for  Out-apiary   327 

Wire  Held  by  Staples  231 

Wired  Frames,  Combs  Built  from  Starters  in.  .  .434 

Wires,  Heated,  Imbedding  of  495,  573 

Wires,  Imbedding  by  Electricity   897 

AVires  Imbedded  Loose  605 

Wires  Imbedded  out  of  Line   97 

Wives  on  Alternate  Sides  of  Foundation   647 

Wires  out  of  Line   97 

Wiring  Frames,  A.  C.  Miller  on  452 

Wiring,  Vertical,  Makes  Wavy  Combs   705 

Wisconsin  Beekeepers  Organize  752 

Wisconsin  Beekeepers  at  McGregor   550 

Wisconsin  Convention  Reports   225 

Wisconsin  Honey  Crop   600 

AVoman  Keeps  Bees  in  North  Carolina  228 

Wood-swallow  of  Australia   934 

Worker  Combs,  to  Secure  631 

Workers,  Time  Required  to  Develop  125 

Yellow  Sweet  Clover  ahead  of  White  937 

Yellow  Wax,  Bees  Secreting   939 

Field,  Fisbeck's  Plan  for  Increasing  553 


Apicultural  School  at  Iowa    82 

Army  Worm  Not  Destructive  to  Clover  745 

Army  Worm  on  Alfalfa  in  Colorado  614 

Artificial  Substitute  for  Pollen   121 

Asters  at  the  Swamps  in  and  near  Medina  746,  747 

Asters  that  Furnish  the  Most  Honey  747 

Automobile  Accident   878 

Automobile  Truck,  how  much  it  Costs  per  Mile  789 
Automobile  Truck  vs.  Motor  Boat  for  Moving 

Bees   283 

Baldwin  on  the  Editorial  Staff  of  the  Review.  .  .321 

Bee  Botany  at  Medina  746 

Bee  Country,  Wonderful  in  the  Cold  Northwest .  446 
Bee  Disease  Not  Transmitted  by  Foundation  .  .202 


Bee  Disease,  Destruction  of  Gerins  by  Heat  708,  704 
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Bee  in  Advertising   659 

Bee  Inspection  in  Idaho  657 

Bee  Market  in  Holland,  Cover  of  Oct.  15  Issue  789 

Bee  Moth,  Life  History  of  83,  84 

Bee  Supply  Year  Big  443 

Bees  and  Fruit   323,  324 

Bees  and  Good  Land  243 

Bees  and  Grapes   82 

Bees  and  Poppies    81 

Bees  and  Poultry,  Combination  of  Two   3 

Bees  and  Red  Clover   525 

Bees,  Black,  Eliminated  by  Foul  Brood   2 

Bees,  Destruction  of  in  Colorado  615 

Bees  in  Candy  Factory  658 

Bees   in   Two   Carloads  to  Virginia  Dismal 

Swamp   572,  923 

Bees  Killed  by  Smelter  Smoke  around  Denver.  .401 
Bees,  Moving  in  Car  Lots,  Important  Requisite.  .404 

Bees  on  Cover  241 

Bees  Recognized  in  Farm  Papers  283 

Bees,  Shipping  without  Combs   446 

Bees,  Those  Carload  Shipments  to  Virginia ....  964 

Bees,  what  Makes  Them  Cross?  834 

Bees  Wintered  Well  around  Philadelphia  361 

Beekeepers'  Association  in  Louisiana   657 

Beekeepers'  Supplies,  Standardization   124 

Beekeepers  of  City  a  Menace  to  Other  Beekeepers  162 

Beekeeping  in  Alaska  361 

Beekeeping  in  Brazil   361 

Beekeeping  in  City  Limits  162 

Beekeeping  Taught  in  Y.  M.  0.  A.  Schools  282 

Bee-tree,  Broken  Arm  and  Hundreds  of  Stings.  .401 

Bee-tree,  Climbing  Dangerous   589 

Bingham,  T.  F.,  In  Memoriam  of  965 

Biology,  Elementary   835 

Black  Bees  Eliminated  by  European  Foul  Brood  2 

Blue  Verbena   571 

Boardman,  H.  R  322 

Boneset  or  Thoroughwort   571 

Bottled  Honey  Sold  by  The  Root  Co.  over  the 

Country   966 

Breeding  in  Cellar   122 

Brood-rearing  in  Bee-cellar    3 

Brood-rearing,  Plan  to  Keep  Down  in  Florida.  .281 

Bulletin  on  Bees  from  Texas  83,  84 

Bulletin  of  Indiana  on  Bees  526,  527,  528 

Bulletin  from  Massachusetts  Showing  the  Rela- 
tion of  Bees  to  Horticulture   701 

California,   Prospects  in   123 

Candy  Factory,  Bees  in   658 

Candy  Hard,  Less  Water  Used   81 

Candy  Hard,  Softening  and  Melting  in  Hives..  122 

Candy  vs.  Sealed  Stores  791 

Candy,  New  Way  of  Making  121 

Carbon  Bisulphide  on  Combs  Not  Offensive  to 

Bees   616 

Carload  of  Bees  from  Apalachicola  361 

Carload  of  Bees,  Second  from  Apalachicola ....  402 

Carload  of  Bees,  Unloading  in  Warehouse  402 

Carload  Shipment  of  Bees  402,403,404 

Carload  Shipments  of  Bees  to  Dismal  Swamp.  .964 

Carloads,  Last  Two,  Safe  Arrival   444 

Carloads  of  Bees,  Those  Two  to  Virginia ..  572,  923 

Cartoons  for  Gleanings   361 

Cary,  H.  F.,  in  Accident  878 

Cavanagh,  F.  B.,  Death  of   .161 

Cellar  Breeding,  Conditions  for   122 

Cellar  Wintering  in  Medina   321 

Chaff    Division-boards,    Cheaper    and  Quicker 

Way  to  Make  833 

City  Beekeeping  in  Florida   202 

City  Beekeepers  a  Menace  to  Other  Beekeepers.  .162 

Clover  Not  Promising   486 

Clover  vs.  Buckwheat  Flows  and  how  they  Af- 
fect Temperament  of  Bees   834 

Cluster  in  Winter,  Temperature  of  879 

Cold  February  and  Possible  Effect  on  Wintering  201 

Colonies,  Making  Out  of  Sugar   920 

Colorado  Honey-producers'  Association  on  Net- 
weight  Law   529,  530 

Comb  Foundation  Not  Transmitting  Foul  Brood.  202 
Combs,  Old,  Rendered  at  Massachusetts  Station. 921 
Co-operative  Society  of  Beekeepers  in  Minnesota  658 

Cook,  A.  J.,  Vindicated    81 

Crop,  Enormous,  of  Cuba  362 

Cross  Bees,  what  Makes  Them?  834 

Destructive  Smelter  Smoke  in  and  about  Denver  401 

Die  Biene  und  der  BreitM'abenstock  746 

Dismal  Swamp  Beekeeping   572,923 

Disturbing  Bees  in  Winter   84 

Dividing  and  Running  for  Comb  Honey   83 

Division-board,  Chaff,  Quicker  Way  to  Make... 833 


Donahey  and  Other  Celebrities  at  Medina  525 

Drouth  Not  Broken  by  Late  Rain  657 

Editorial  Staff  of  the  Review  821 

Elementary  Biology   835 

European  Foul  Brood  Not  Feared  as  Formerly.  .  2 

Extractors,    Gearless   968 

Extractors,  Power  Driven,  Greater  Demand  for  443 

Fads  and  Fancies  of  Inventors   877 

Federal  Net-weight  Law.    See  Net-weight  Law. 
Feeding  Colonies  in  Midwinter,  Outdoors  and  in 

Cellars   963 

Feeding,  Outdoors  at  Medina   569 

Feeding  Sugar  to  Make  Colonies   920 

Feeding  when  Robbing  is  Bad   745 

Ferree,  J.  W.,  in  Accident  878 

Field-day  Meet  at  Medina  445,486,  525 

Field-day  Meeting  in  Iowa  443 

Field  Meet,  New  South  Wales  on  Cover  Picture 

of  Oct.  1  Issue. 
Field-day  of  the  Wm.  Edwards  Co.  at  Medina.  .525 

Floods  in  Texas    41 

Florida,  Cruiser  Trip  on  East  Coast  243 

Florida,  East  and  West  Coast  of  242,  243 

Florida  Lands,  Good  and  Bad   203 

Florida  Trip,  Ours,  Exaggerated  323 

Florida  Visitors  of  A.  I.  Root  204 

Florida,  will  the  Boom  Last?  203 

Foods  Rich  in  Sugar  920 

Foul  Brood,  European,  Not  Feared   2 

Foul  Brood,  Few  Germs  Not  Killed  by  Boiling.  .964 

Foul  Brood,  how  it  Travels   202 

Foul-brood  Inspection  Work  Remarkable   322 

Foul  Brood  Not  Transmitted  by  Foundation.  .  .  .202- 
Foul-brood  Quarantine  In  Imperial  County....  4 
Foul  Brood  Scattered  by  Careless  Beekeeping.  .  .284 

Foul  Brood,  Shaking  to  Cure,  Effective  123 

Fountain  of  Eternal  Youth   203 

Freight  Rate  to  Dismal  Swamp  vs.  Apalachicola  924 

Frost  and  Effect  upon  Asters  747 

Fruit  Growers  Tribute  to  Bees  324 

Golden  or  So-called  Five-banded  Bees  485 

Government  Apiarian  Laboratory  for  Bees,  Cov- 
er of  Nov.  15  Gleanings. 

Graham,  C.  I.,  the  Case  of  284 

Guarantee  Clause  Ruling  on  Pure-food  Packages 

Deferred   485 

Hard  Candy.    See  Candy,  Hard. 

Hay  from  the  Second  Gro-R^h  of  Sweet  Clover .  .  659 

Hives,  Basic  Principles  of  Modern  877 

Holland  Beekeeping,  Cover  Oct.  15. 

Holtermann  Winter  Cases   789 

Holtermann  Winter  Cases  Tried  at  Medina  878 

Honey  Adulteration  with  Invert  Sugar,  Impor- 
tant Case    43 

Honey  Exhibit  at  Connecticut  Fair  833 

Honev  for  Canning  Purposes  660 

Honey  from  the  South  42c  a  Gallon  792 

Honev  Market  in  Ontario   201 

Honey,  Mashed  Sent  by  Parcel  Post.  .  .  .-.  919 

Honev  Not  Adulterated  Much   614 

Honey  of  High  Food  Value   920 

Honey,  Price  of  Not  Aft'ected  by  War  790 

Honey  Prospects,   1914   486 

Honey  Slack  during  Holiday  Period   1 

Honey,  should  the  Price  Advance  in  Proportion 

to  the  Price  of  Sugar?   660 

Honev,   Standardization  of  965 

Honev,  Substitute  for  Alcohol  702 

Honey,  270  Tons  by  One  Man  362 

Honey,  Use  of  Encouraged  by  Great  Steel  In- 
terests  702 

Honey  vs.  Syrup,  Feeding  Value   789 

Honeybees  as  Pollinators   701 

Honey-crop  Conditions  and  Prices.  .  .  .526,  613,  657 
Honey-crop  except  of  Clover  Same  as  Last  Year  745 

Honey-dew  Honey  701 

Honey-plants  in  the  Swamps   571,572 

Imbedding  Wires  in  Foundation  485 

Increase  by  Feeding  or  Swamp  Beekeeping  920 

Increase  in  Cellar   122,321 

Indiana  Bulletin  on  Bees  526,527,528 

Inspection  Work,   Remarkable   322 

Introducing,  Miller's  Smoke  Method   42 

Introducing,  Push-in-the-comb-cage  Method  922,  923 
Invert   Sugar   as   an   Adulterant   Detected  by 

Government    43 

Invert  Sugar  Eliminated  by  War  964 

Inspector's  Report  for  Iowa  363 

Inventors,  Would-be  and  Who  are  Not  877 

Iowa,  Foul-brood  Inspector's  Report   363 

Langstroth,   Old  Book  281 

Longevity  a  very  Important  Factor  242 
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Man  who  Never  Loses  Bees  322 

Marchant's  Scheme  of  Transferring  Not  a  Success  362 

Market  Quotation,  Uniformity  of   1 

Medina  Field  Day  445 

Mercer,  H.  J.,  in  Sing  Sing  Prison  281 

Migratory   Beekeeping   968 

Migratory  Beekeeping  to  Apalachicola   42 

Migratory  Beekeeping  in  and  about  Medina  .  .  . 

Mileage  of  Automobile,  Cost  of  789 

Milkweed,  Pollen  Masses   572 

Miller  Smoke  Method  of  Introducing   42 

Misbranding  and  Adulteration  of  Spraying  ^lix- 

tures    82 

Misbranding,  "Whom  does  the  Resposibility  Rest 

upon?   660 

Montreal  Beekeepers'  Convention   963 

Mosquito  Hawks,  Destructive  Work  of  at  Apala- 
chicola  444 

Motor  Boat  Load  of  Bees  on  Cover,  June  1.  .  .  .402 
Motor  Boat  vs.  Automobile  Truck  for  Moving 

 570,  571,  572 

Mountain  Scenery  on  Cover  Picture  of  Sept.  15 

Issue   701 

Moving  Bees  in  Car  Lots,  Important  Requisite.  .404 

Moving  the  Bees  to  Southland  for  Increase   42 

Names,  SimpUfying  121 

National  Convention  to  be  Held    42 

National  Net-weight  Law  *361,  401 

National  Net-weight  Law.    See  Net-weight  Law. 

Net-weight  Law,  A.  S.  Mitchell  on   701 

Net-weight  Law,  All  about  what  it  Means.  .487,  488 

Net-weight  Law,  Alsberg  on   488 

Net-weight  Law  and  how  it  Applies  to  Comb 

Honey   530 

Net-weight  Lav,  and  its  Relation  to  Extracted 

Honey   487 

Net-weight  Law  Causing  Inconvenience  to  Pro- 
ducers  615 

Net-weight  Law,  does  it  Affect  Extracted  Honey  ?  488 

Net-weight  Law,  Effect  on  Prices   616,  617 

Net-weight  Law,  Flood  of  Inquiries  Concerning.  .617 

Net-weight  Law,   Grumbling  Over   790 

Net-weight  Law  Interpreted  by  Solicitor   523 

Net-weight  Law  Not  Altogether  a  Nuisance.  ...  616 

Net-weight  Law,  Offensive  Ruling  921 

Net-weight  Law,  Responsibility  for  Misbranding  660 
Net-weight,  Who  is  Responsible  for  Violation  of. 528 
Net-weight  Law.  why  one  should  Comply  with..  613 

Nomenclature,  Simplifying   121 

Nucleus  Yard,  Ours,  on  Apalachicola  River....  525 

Ontario,  Northern,  Fine  Bee  Country  446 

Orange  Honey  203 

Orchardists  Asking  for  Bees   323 

Outdoor  Feeding  at  Medina   569,  570 

Out-apiaries  Operated  by  Motor  Boat   283 

Outyards,  where  to  Locate  403 

Palmetto  when  Good  and  Bad  243 

Parcel  Post,  Limitations  of   569 

Parcel-post  Shipments  of  Honey  Disastrous.  .  .  .719 
Pasturage,  Fall,  Cover  of  Dec.  1  Issue. 
Phillips,  Dr.,  on  Cluster  in  Winter.  .  .879,  880,  881 
Plain  Sections  Lighter  than  Beeway  Sections.  .  .701 

Poison,  Not,  but  European  Foul  Brood  615 

Pollen,  Artificial  Substitute  for  121 

Pollen,  artificial  282,  283 

Pollen  Masses  from  Milkweed   572 

Pollen,  Natural  Far  Superior  to  Artificial  282 

Pollination  of  Fruit  Trees   324 

Poppies  and  Bees    81 

Poppleton  on  Mosquito  Hawks   444 

Poppleton,  0.0  243 

Poultry  and  Bees,  Combination  of    3 

Poultry  Life  Editor  a  Beekeeper    1 

Power-driven  Extractors,  Greater  Demand  for..  443 

Price  of  Wax  658 

Prices  for  1914  487 

Prices,  should  they  Advance  on  Comb  Honey 

because  of  Net-weight  Law?   616,617 

Prospects  for  the  Season   362 

Prospects  in  Florida  161 

Prospects  of  the  Season  Good  444 

Push-in-comb-cage  Method  of  Introducing.  .922,  923 

Quadruple  Winter  Cases  a  la  Holtermann  878 

Quarantine,  Foul-brood,  in  California   4 

Queen  Business  Slightly  Exaggerated   323 

Queen  Mailing-cages,  Water  for   122 

Queen  May  Not  be  to  Blame  241 

Queens,  Early  Demand  for  in  1914  443 

Queen-bee  Business  of  Quirin  Slightly  Exagger- 
ated  443 

Queen-breeding  Articles   241 

Quotations,  Market  Uniformit>'  of    1 


Quotations  on  Honey  Easing  up    2 

Rains  in  California'   81 

Rains,  Late,  Starting  Honey-flow   487 

Repp  Bros.,  of  New  Jersey  243 

Retrospect  for  1914  '.  960 

Reversible  Frames  Not  Wanted  877 

Robbing,  New  Way  to  Stop  613 

Root,  A.  I.,  and  His  Florida  Visitors  204 

Root,  A.  I.  and  his  Windmill,  Cover  of  Gleax- 

IXGS  for  Nov.  1. 

Root  Bees  at  Apalachicola   201 

Root  Bees  in  Apalachicola,  Florida  243 

Root  Company  Selling  Honey  over  the  Countrv.  .966 
Root,  Cruiser  Trip  Down  East  Coast  of  Florida.  243 

Root,  E.  R.,  Trip  to  Florida   123 

Root,  E.  R.,  Open  Letter  from  Florida  242 

Root,  Queen  Business.  Florida,  Exaggerated.  .  .  .323 

Ruling  of  Guarantee  Clause  Deferred   485 

Scythe,  Handy  for  Bee-yards  444 

Selser  on  Feeding  to  Make  Colonies  920 

Shaking  to  Cure  Foul  Brood  Effective  123 

Signing  Name  to  Contributions   122 

Smoke  Method  of  Introducing  Not  Approved.  .  .  .968 

Smoke  method  of  Introducing,  Miller's   42 

Smoke  Method  of  Introducing  not  always  Reliable  657 

Snow  for  Closing  Entrances  963 

Snows  and  Clover   201 

South  American  Honey,  42  cts.  a  Gallon  in  New 

York  792 

Spanish  Needle   ,  702 

Special  Numbers  for  Gl-eaxixgs    41 

Spraying  Liquids  to  Kill  Codling  and  Gypsy 

Moths  Devastating  Whole  Apiaries  .322 

Spraying  Mixtures  Misbranded    82 

Sprays  for  Fruit-trees  Killing  Bees  964 

Standardization  of  Beekeepers'  Supplies   124 

Standardizing  Honey  as  a  Food  965 

Straw  Skeps  of  Bees  in  Holland  for  Sale,  Cover 

Oct.  15  Issue  7S9 

Sugar,  Brown  vs.  White  702 

Sugar,  is  it  too  Expensive  to  Feed?  659 

Sugar,  will  it  Rise  to  15  cts.?  703 

Sugar,  will  it  Rise  or  Fall  ?  745 

Swamp  Beekeeping  in  and  about  Medina  

 570,  571,  572,  614,  702,  747,  791 

Swamp  Beekeeping  vs.  Cheap  Honey  Feeding  at 

Home   791 

Swamp  Beekeeping  vs.  Feeding  to  Make  Increase  920 

Swamp  Milkweed   571 

Swamps  at  Hudson  and  Aki-on   702 

Swamps  at  Mentor   572 

Swarming,  Methods  for  Controlling  Same   83 

Sweet-clover  Hay,  Second  Growth   659 

Temperature  of  the  Honeybee  Cluster  in  Winter  879 
Temperature  Necessary  to  Kill  Germs  of  Foul 

Brood  703.  704 

Texas  Bulletin  S3,  84 

Thermometer,  Electric  and  Mercurial  879 

Trainload  of  Bees  from  Florida  to  Ohio  403 

Transferring,  A.  B.  Marchant's,  Not  a  Success.  .362 

Tr-ack,  Cost  per  Mile  of  Operation  789 

War  and  its  Effect  upon  West  Indian  and  South 

American  Honeys   658 

War  and  its  Eff"ect  on  Price  of  Extracted  Honey.  792 
War  in  Europe,  Its  Effect  on  Honey  Prices .  . ".  .  613 

War  Lords  of  Europe,  Crime  oi.  .  .  '.  792 

War  Not  Aft'ecting  Price  of  Table  Honey  790 

Water  in  Mailing-cages   122 

Wax-rendering  Station  in  Massachusetts   921 

Weather  Conditions  in  Ohio  and  in  Canada  .  .  .  .323 

Weather  in  Southern  Florida   201 

West  India  Honey,  42c  a  Gallon  in  New  York.  .792 

hite  on  the  Destruction  of  Bee  Disease  Germs 

by  Heat   703,  704 

Wild  Sunflowers   571,  702 

Wiley,  Dr.,  on  Food  Value  of  Honey  920 

Windmill  of  A.  I.  Root,  Cover  of  Nov.  1. 

Winter  Feeding  Outdoors  and  Indoors  963 

Winter  Nest  Again    41 

Winter  Nest,  A.  I.  Root  on  subject  of   1 

Winter  Setting  in  Early   719 

Wintering  Reports   241 

Wintering  and  Prospects  for  Honey  Crop  282 

Wintering  Bees  in  South  more  Expensive  than  North 

  281 

Wintering  Conditions  Compared  in  Ohio  and 

Ontario   323 

Wintering  Excellent  aU  over  United  States  321 

Wintering  Experiments  by  Dr.  PhiUips  879,  880,  881 
Wintering  in  Quadruple  Holtermann  Cases.... 789 

Wintering  in  Quadruple  Winter  Cases  878 

Wires,  Imbedding  in  Foundation  485 
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ABC  Book,  Origin  of   696 

Achan,  an,  in  Cleveland   278 

Advertising  Liquors  in  Dry  Territorj-   80 

Age,  Old,  Deferred   519,522,20-13,699 

Air,  Fresh,  for  Sleeping-room    75 

Air  we  Breathe   482 

Alfalfa,   Objections  to   159 

Amadumbe  of  South  Africa   398 

American  Poultry  Journal  Yearbook   20-12 

Anti-cigarette  War   ...896 

Anti-saloon  League  Yeaibook   21-10 

Appendicitis  and  Surgery  in  General  442 

Apples  and  Olive  Oil   78 

Astrology  a  Myth   610 

Automobile,  Climbing  on  157 

Automobile,   My  Electric   653 

Automobile  Pump  that  wouldn't  Work   35 

Axtell,  Mrs.  S.  J  960 

Baby,  Youngstown,  Left  in  Rain   76 

Bees  in  Apple-orchards   479 

Bees  and  Cherries  830 

Bees  in  Orange-groves   479 

Bees,  Spraying   830 

Beekeeping  in  1870   607 

Bible,  Leaf  from  in  Shoe-shop  914 

Borax  in  Bathing  18-17 

Bov,  a  Bright,  Wanted   825 

Bov,  the  Drowned   355,395 

Breathing,    Daily   698 

Brewers'   "Home-rule  Amendment"  16-20 

Bryan  on  Woman  Suffrage   484 

Buttercups  in  Florida   962 

Cactus,   Spineless   828 

Canadians  as  Good  Neighbors   916 

Cantaloup  Melons   876 

Casaba  Melons  876 

Cassava  Cuttings   23-7 

Cassava  for  Poultry    37 

Cassava  for  Chickens   360 

Cassava  for  Food   238 

Cassava,  More  about  280 

"Chasm,"  the  Opening  400 

Cheese  as  an  Article  of  Diet   566 

Cheese  Well  Ripened   699 

Cherries  as  a  Health  Food  565 

Chickens  in  Florida   962 

Chickens  in  Garden-patch   279 

Chiropractic  Doctoring  525,526 

Church,  Taking  Front  Seat  in  198 

Churches,  Country,  Doubling  up  477 

Cottage  Cheese  and  Buttermilk   20-15 

Cottages  in  Florida  740 

Crime  and  Pauperism  in  Kansas  484 

Criminals,  Breeding   568 

Crops,  Two  in  the  Same  Ground  785 

Cultivator  Run  by  Power   830 

Cuttings,  Rooted   440 

Darkness,  Out  of,  into  Light  523 

Dasheen  and  Irish  Potatoes   79 

Dasheen  Bulbs  for  Planting  919 

Dasheen  Culture   199 

Dasheen  in  Alabama  398 

Dasheen  in  Canada   784 

Dasheen  in  Cuba   611 

Dasheen  in  Jamaica   318 

Dasheen,  Keeping  Clear  from  Weeds  398 

Dasheen  Tubers  to  Our  Readers  360,  21-10 

Dasheens  in  Florida   39,  158 

Dasheens  in  Ohio    39 

Dasheens  in  our  Florida  Garden  610 

Dasheens,  1000  Bushels  per  Acre    40 

Dasheens,  21  lbs  from  One  Plant   39 

Dasheens  when  Frost  Threatens   876 

Desert,  in  the,  Avith  God  235 

Divining-rod  for  Water-witching   157 

Droppings,  Poultry,  for  Fertilizer   439 

Drugs,  Baneful    38 

Drunk,  Getting,  with  a  Clear  Conscience  823 

Drunkenness  a  Disease   483 

Ducks,  Indian  Runner  238 

Dwarf  Essex  Rape   397 

Dynamite  for  Planting  Trees  700 

Early  Years  of  Editor   913 

Edison  on  Cigarettes  484 

Edison  and  the  Cigarette  Business  21-15 

Eggs  from  China   962 

Eggs,  Starting  in  Incubator  by  Hens  397 

Farmers  Fighting  a  Duel  738 

Feijoa  and  Dasheen  18-17 


Finger-rings,  Galvanic   23-7 

Flies,  Repellants  for   743 

Florida,  Buying  Land  in   118 

Flying  to  be  Made  Safer  159 

Flying-machines,  1000  Miles  in  900  Minutes.  ...  78 

Forts  and  War-ships   739 

Gallstones,  Cause  of   831 

Garden,  Our  Florida   315 

Gardening  in  Florida   ,  .  .876 

Gardening,  having  the  Ground  Fine  199 

Gas,  Natural,  in  Old  Times   913 

Gaston,  Lucy  Page   396 

Gasoline  to  Run  Cultivator   21-13 

Gifts  of  God,  are  there  More  to  Come?  915 

Gifts,  God's  Natural  913 

Gleanings,  Start  of   695 

God  Repented  he  had  Made  Man  916 

Grapefruit  as  a  Medicine   442 

Grasshoppers  as  Food  for  Poultrv    37 

Greiner,  T.,  Death  of   ".  874 

Helianti   918 

Helianti  and  Artichokes   918 

Helianti,. New  Wonder  Plant  317 

Helianthus  the   "Wonder   Plant"  21-10,440 

Hen,  the  Busy   744 

Hen,  300-egg   38 

Hens,  to  Make  Them  Lay  869 

Highway  Robbery  in  Cleveland  870 

Honey  Crop,  Large,  in  Florida  20-15 

Honey,  Selling  200 

Horseradish  and  Christianity   478 

Horseradish  Business   277 

Horseradish,  Putting  up  for  Market  829 

Horse-trade  Spoiled  650 

Hotbed — to  Make  Rooted  Cuttings   439 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  in  Florida  962 

Injustice,  Defeat  of  652,  780 

Insurance  for  "the  Plome  over  There"  197 

Insect  Pests,  how  to  Destroy   17-21 

Intemperance,  Effects  of  Not  Half  Told  568 

Intemperance  in  Large  Cities  115 

Irrigation  for  Gardens   917 

Irrigation  for  Potatoes   917 

Irrigation,  Skinner  System  of  782 

Job,  Woman  Gives  Hers  to  Saloon-keeper  788 

Keeping  Something  Growing  all  the  Year  918 

License,  Supreme  Court  Hits  it  483 

liife  or  Death,  Mystery  of  the  Sexes   77 

Life,  Best  Days  when  73  Years  Old  278 

Liquor  in  the  Navy,  End  of  356 

Liquor  Advertisements   920 

Living,  High  Cost  of   18-20 

Living,  Low  Cost  of   653 

Living  to  be  100  Years  Old   832 

London  Temperance  Hospital  400 

Love  ye  Your  Enemies   651 

Love-letters  from  a  Subscriber  522 

Lynching  Colored  Man  in  Bradentown  277 

Marconi  in  Boyhood   564 

Medical  Societies  Denounce  Alcohol   612 

Medicines,  Quack   743 

Midnight  Sun,  Land  of   116 

Miller,  Dr.  C.  C,  acquaintance  with   697 

Mites  on  Chickens   525 

Mites  on  Poultry  441 

Moth-ball  for  Squash-bugs   317 

Moth-balls  on  Squashes   611 

Murder,  Penalty  for   276 

Mustard  for  Chickens   38 

Notions,  Silly  and  Superstitious  18-20 

Ohio   Drv   786 

Oil  and  Gas  40  Years  Ago  913 

Old  People  when  Helpless   520 

Over-eating,  Sore  Throat,  etc  319 

Oxydonor  and  Other  Fakes  483 

Oxypathy,    etc  567 

Passenger  Service  by  Flying-machine   160 

Penitentes  of  New  Mexico  959 

Pests  of  Florida   238 

Pews,  Empty,  in  Our  Churches  275 

Pickpockets   873 

Pickpockets,  Beware  of   742 

Pistols,  Toy,  for  Children   916 

Pistols,  Toy,  should  be  Discarded   916 

Plants,  Choice,  to  Preserve  21-11 

Plants,  Potted  440 

Poisons  around  the  Premises   21-15 

Pollyanna,  Glad  Book   155 

Poor  Man  has  No  Chance  to  Keep  Bees  480 
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Postal  Cards,  Addresesd   17-21 

Potato,  Earlj'  Ohio,  Grown  by  Editor  917 

Potato,  Picture  of  Large   917 

Potatoes  in  Florida   316 

Potatoes,  New,  60  cts.  a  Peck  524 

Potatoes,  New,  40  cts.  a  Peck  438 

Potatoes,  Sporting  Habit  of   481 

Potatoes,  Northern-grown  Seed,  for  Florida  200 

Potato-growing  in  Florida   785 

Poultry  and  Potatoes  in  Florida   435 

Poultry,  Cost  per  Year  for  One  Hen   36 

Poultry  in  Florida   480 

Poultry-yards,  Convergent   358 

Prayer,  Model,  from  a  Friend  in  Texas  278 

Preacher  who  Visited  a  Saloon  276 

Producer  to  Consumer   482,  826 

Prohibition  does  not  Prohibit   484 

Prohibition,  does  it  Prohibit?  656 

Prohibition  in  the  Army   16-20 

Prohibition,    Nation-wide   786 

Prohibition,   State-wide   567 

Pump,  Automobile,  Trouble  with   35 

Quail,  Plea  for   744 

Queen,  $20   609 

Rainbow  Corn,  Burbank's  783,827 

Raisins  by  the  Ton   481 

Real-estate  Business  in  Florida  741 

"Rejoice  and  be  Glad,"  800  Times  156 

Revenue  Loss  of  $30,000,000   16-20 

Rheumatism,  Getting  Rid  of   961 

Roaches,  to  Destroy  280 

Robbing  Deaf  Folks   742 

Robbing  Invalids   525,  654 

Robbing  Sick  People   483,567 

Roselle  and  Cranberries   40 

Saloons  and  Manufacturing  788 

Saloon  Business,  Doolittle  on  526 

Saloon  Fight  in  Berne,  Ind  20-13 

Saloons,  Good  they  have  Done  17-20 

Saloons  in  Berne,  Ind  435 

Saloons,  Licensing   356 

Sanatogen,  Cottage  Cheese,  etc  655 

Secrets  of  Success   18-17 

"  Seed  Bees  "   479 

Seed,  Saving  Your  Own  for  Gardening  118 

Sermon  by  H.  S.  Fitsch  561 


African  Jungle   379 

Alexander  Feeder,  Finsted's  Metal   21,218 

Alexander  Veil,  Peterson's  Improvement  305 

Alfalfa,  Government  Bulletin  Pictures  859 

Anderson,  Geneva   809 

Ant-proof  Hive-stand   901 

Apalachicola  Apiary,  July  1  cover. 
Apiary,  Adamson's,  Australia,  Oct.  1  cover. 

Apiary  and  Poultry  Plant,  Bartlett,  Ohio   17 

Apiary  and  Poultry-house,  Wixson's   16 

Apiary  at  Akahoshi,  Japan  334,  335,  336 

Apiary,  Baldensperger  among  Alps  419,420 

Apiary,  Bartlett's,  Ohio,  January  1  cover. 

Apiary,  Baumbach's,  Wisconsin   803 

Apiary,  Bowen,  Ontario  598 

Apiary,  Bryant's,  Virginia,  Aug.  1  cover. 

Apiary,  Caraway's,  Texas   263 

Apiary,  Dervishian,  Cyprus   587 

Apiary,  Donaldson,  Missouri   105,106 

Apiary,  Duax,  Wisconsin   458 

Apiary,  Duax,  Wisconsin,  May  1  cover. 

Apiary,  Durden,  Georgia   343 

Apiary,  Foster,  Ohio   849 

Apiary,  Fox's,  South  Dakota   940 

Apiary,  Gaetano  Piana,  Italy   294,295 

Apiary,  Gaylord's,  Minnesota   942 

Apiary,  Gebhardt,  Wisconsin    20 

Apiary,  Harvey's,  Colorado   253,254 

Apiary,  Henry's,   Oklahoma   723 

Apiary,  Howden's,  New  York   298 

Apiary  in  Bee-shed  720 

Apiary,  Jacobson's,  New  Zealand   635 

Apiary,  Johnson's,  Kentuckj^  466 

Apiary,  Lininger's,  Kansas,  Feb.  1  cover. 

Apiary,  Mayo's,  New  Jersey    62 

Apiary,  Mayo's,  New  Jersey,  January  15  cover. 

Apiary,  McClanahan's,  Idaho  300 

Apiary,  McClanahan's,  Idaho,  April  15  cover. 

Apiary,  McLendon's,  Alabama   978 

Apiary,  Mclntyre's  "  Sespe  "   711,712,713 

Apiary,  Mills.  New  Jersey   175 

Apiary,  Mott's,  Michigan   384,385 

Apiary  of  Veteran  Beekeeper   430 


Apiary  on  New  York  City  Roof,  March  1  cover. 


Sesame  in  the  West  Indies   481 

Sesame  Plant   239,  917 

Sesame,  the  New  Food  Plant  399 

Shall  Ohio  be  Dry?  27-21 

Sheriff  Ready  to  Die  at  Post  276 

Showers,  Artificial  Summer   781 

Sitting-hen  Story  My   237 

Skepticism  and  the  Bible   777 

Skirts,  Modern,  Women's  Dress  319 

Socialism,  etc  957 

Spurs,  Cutting  from  Fowls   441 

Squashes,  Bugs  on  524,  20-13 

Squash-bugs,  etc  785 

Story  about  Bee  Culture,  A.  I.  Root's.  649 

Strawberries  in  November  in  Medina  961 

Suffrage  in  Illinois   80 

"Swat  the  Saloons"  824 

Sweet  Clover,  Advance  Crop  for  Sugar  Beets.. 920 

Sweet  Clover  as  a  Soil-maker   239 

Sweet  Clover  by  the  Roadside  700 

Sweet  Clover  Coming  to  its  Own   829 

Sweet-clover  Seed,  Load  of  worth  $1400  919 

Temperance  and  Missionary  Work  in  New  Mex- 
ico  20-12 

Temperance  Instruction   23-7 

Tennessee,  Good  News  from   18-20 

Terry  and  Temperance  200 

Terry,  if  all  did  as  he  does  280 

Thanking  God  for  Canadian  Neighbors  916 

Tobacco,  Use  of  by  Ministers   396 

Tuberculosis,  Prevention  of    78 

Urinary  Troubles,  Dieting  for   23-8 

Vera  Cruz,  Mexico   656 

Virginia  Goes  Dry   787 

Voting  as  we  Pray   612 

War  in  Europe   737 

Waste,  Annual,  of  $15,000,000  654 

Waste  of  $100,000,000  a  Year   744 

We  be  Brethren   870 

West  Virginia  Sets  the  Pace  568 

Wheat,  Flaked,  Machine  for  Making  240 

Wife,  Blind,  Killed  by  Husband   875 

Wilcox,  Ella  Wheeler,  and  T.  B.  Terry  240 

Windmill  that  Printed  Gleanings   40  Years 

Ago  854,  855,  871,  872 

Wright  Brothers'  Improvements   79 


Apiary  on  Roof  168 

Apiary,  Paine's,  Idaho   110 

Apiary,  Pollock's,  Ontario  672,  673 

Apiary,  Robert  Peschko's  Connecticut   937 

Apiary,  Rodman's,  Kansas   22,224,226 

Apiary,  Root,  Apalachicola   306,544 

Apiary,  Root  Co.'s.,  Apalachicola,  July  1  cover. 

Apiary,  Root's,  New  Jersey   64,212 

Apiary,  Root's,  Ault  Yard,  Dec.  15  cover. 
Apiary,  Root  Co.'s  Nucleus  Yard,  Florida,  July 
15  cover. 

Apiary,  Root's,  New  Jersey    64 

Apiary,   Sommer's  Denmark   986 

Apiary,  Stevens',  Minnesota   981,  982 

Apiary,  Stevenson's,  Missouri   258 

Apiary,  Valentine  Uhrich's  Pennsylvania  936 

Apiary,  Ward's,  New  Zealand,  August  15  cover. 

Apiary,  Warner,  New  York    13 

Apiary,  Woodward's,  New  York  422,  423,  424 

Apiary  Yielding  Large  Crop  of  Milkweed  Honey  594 

Apiary,  Young's,  New  York   179 

Apiary,  Zautner's,  New  York  177 

Apiary,  Zedeker,  California   103 

Apiaries  of  Iowa  Beekeepers   714,  715 

Apiarian  Laboratory,  Nov.  15  cover. 

Apples  on  Tree    96 

Apples,  Growing  on  Trees,  Feb.  1  cover. 

Apples,   500  Bushels    95 

Aster,  White  in  Kentucky   465 

Australian  Bird,  Bee  Pest  934,935 

Automobile,  Selling  Honey  from   425 

Auto  Truck  for  Moving  Bees  414,  426 

Baby  Abandoned    76 

Backache,  Whiteside's  Remedy  for   434 

Backlot  Buzzer  433,  475,  516,  559, 

605,  646,  691,  735,  775,  817,  867,  090,  953,  997 

Barrels  of  Honey,  Unloading  of  546 

BassAvood  Border  to  Field  854,  855 

Bee  Cellar,  Selwyn's,  Ontario,  September  1  cover. 
Bees,  Enlarged  Views  of,  April  1  cover. 

Bee  Enthusiasts,  Crowd  of   844 

Bee  Illustration  on  Writing-pad  Cover  Ill 

Bee  Market,  Holland,  Oct.  15  cover. 

Bee  Market  804,  805 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


Bee  Tree,  Transferring  from   990 

Bee  Tree.Largest  in  World  375,  376,  377 

Bee  Tree,  Bees  from   219,221,222 

Bee-tree,  honey  from,  March  15  cover. 

Bees  in  City   931,932,933 

Bees  Flying  on  Warm  Day   216 

Bees  on  Hat   943 

Bees  Killed  by  Isle-of-Wight  Disease   57,58 

Bee-brush,  Manley's    998 

Bee-shed  in  Arizona   720 

Beekeeper  Dressed  in  White  and  Black  721 

Bird,  Bee  Pest   934,  935 

Black  and  White,  Effect  on  Bees  721 

Blower  to  Free  Supers  of  Bees  640 

Boardman  Feeders,  Filling   801 

Boat  in  Florida  with  Load  of  Bees.  .  .410,  411,  412 

Box  Hive  Split  Open   851 

Box  Hive  with  Crock  Super   850 

Brush  Made  of  Rope    998 

Buckbush   896 

Buckwheat  in  California   135 

Buckwheat  in  Missouri   590 

Bureau   Hive    52 

Camel  Carrying  Beehives   417,418 

Canal  by  A.  I.  Root's  Garden   318 

Candy,   Hard   27,28,29 

Capping-melter,  Reese's   558 

Car  of  Bees,  Interior  Arrangement  for  547 

Cartoon,  Donahey   184 

Cellar,  Boardman's   679 

Cellar,  Leonard  727 

Cellar,  Ritland's  Side-hill   899 

Cellar,   Selwyn's   678 

Cellar,  Selwyn's,  Ontario,  September  1  cover. 

Chaff  Division-boards,  Simpler  Way  of  Making.  .866 

Chickens,  A.  I.  Root   357,358,359 

Chincapin   894,  895 

City,  Bees  in   931,932,933 

City  Beekeeping  Successful   349 

City  Map  Showing  Bees  188 

City  Roof,  Bees  on  .  .  .  .168,  169,  170,  171,  172,  173 

Clipping  Queen   272 

Colony  Neglected   264 

Colony  that  Filled  Seven  Supers   55 

Colonies  Strong  in  Spring   677 

Comb  Built  without  Foundation   853 

Comb  Honey  from  Double  Colony   593 

Combs  Built  Out  of  Doors  984,  985 

Combs,  Good  and  Bad  372 

Combs  in  Box-hive  Super  852 

Comb-honey  Super,  Gressman   214,215 

Concrete  Hive-stands  ..629,630,776,845,846,847 

Convention,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand   637 

Convention,  Iowa  State   100 

Convention,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin   550 

Convention,  National   228 

Corn,  Rainbow   784 

Cover,  Abbott   847 

Cover,  Kearney's  Combination  606 

Cow  Cabbage  134 

Dadant,  C.  P.,  in  Italy   296 

Dasheens  in  Florida   317 

Dasheens  61/2  Feet  Tall  860 

Division-boards,  Chaff,  Simpler  Way  of  Makin2;.86fi 

Drone-laying  Queen   309 

Dutch  Bee  Market,  Oct.  15  cover. 

Ellis  Hall,  Ohio  Convention  Held  at  119 

Engine,  Hutchinson's   503 

English  "  Skeppist  "   588 

Entrance  Guard,  Metal   911 

Entrance,  Jordan's  Adjustable   765 

Exhibit  of  Crops  of  Honev   513 

Exhibit,  Martine's  at  Kentucky  Fair  388 

Exibit,  New  Jersey  639 

Exhibit,  Oklahoma  State  Fair   382,848 

Exhibit  at  Toronto  Exposition    61 

Exhibit,  Vermont   104 

Extractor,  Home-made   174 

Extractor,  Hutchinson's  Power   501 

Extracting-house,  Anderson's  Portable   808 

Extracting  House,   Hutchinson's   500 

Fastening  Foundation,  Scholl's  Method.  .  .  .534,  535 

Feeder  and  Hive-bottom   800 

Feeder,  Finsted's  Metal   218 

Feeder,  Jay  Smith's   632 

Feeders,  Filling  Boardman   801 

Feeding  with  Bottle   900 

Feeding  Hard  Candy   27,28,29 

Feeding  Loaf  Sugar"   68 

Pence,  Too  Much  of  a  Good  Thina-  341 

Field  Meeting,  Australia,  Octol  pv  1  cover. 

Field  Meeting,  Australia   762 

Field  Meeting,  Brazil   ,  ,  756,  757 


Field  Meeting,  Canterbury,  N.  Z  637 

Field  Meeting,  Connecticut  898 

Field  Meeting,  Iowa   754,  755,  756,  766 

Field  Meeting,  lovv'a   754,755,756 

Field  Meeting,  Medina,  Ohio   .759 

Field  Meeting,  New  Jersey   65,760 

Field  Meeting,  New  York   758 

Field  Meeting,  Ohio,  State  .766 

Fire-pot,  Scholl's   534,"  535 

Florida  Garden,  A.  I.  Root's  314,315 

Florida,  Unreclaimed  Forest   '.741 

Forest  Unreclaimed  in  Florida  741 

Foundation,  Advantage  of   853 

Foundation  Fixing  Tools   497 

Foundation,  Plan  for  Fastening  '.  897 

Frame  Broken  452 

Frame  Rack,  Scholl's   534,535 

Frame  Spacer   912 

Frames,   Malachowski's   !..542 

Frame-nailing  Jig   452 

Freight  House,  Bees  in   410 

Garden,  A.  I.  Root   314,  315 

Goldenrod,  Field  of,  Dec.  1  cover. 

Government  Apiarian  Laboratory,  Nov.  15  cover. 

Government  Experimental  Apiary   856 

Grafting  done  by  Little  Girl  9.  .39,  939 

Grape-arbor  Apiary  103 

Gum  Trees  in  California   303,304 

Hammond,  Uri   268 

Hat,  Bees  on  '  I943 

Hive,  Bureau  Pattern   52 

Hive  Cover,  Bender's   430 

Hive,   Double   592 

Hive,   Leonard   726,727 

Hive,  Long  Idea   '.391 

Hive  of  Wickerware   .  .716 

Hive,   Observatory   4  60 

Hive  Ornamental   380 

Hive  with  Seven  Supers    55 

Hives,  Earthenware   626,627 

Hives,  Hopkins'  Ornamental   182 

Hives  in  Solomon's  Castle   415.416 

Hives,  Malachowski's  "  Elita  "   541 

Hives,  Octagonal  350.  351 

Hives  Ready  for  Winter  Case  .665 

Hive-bottom  and  Feeder   800 

Hive-cover,  Abbott   847 

Home,  E.  A.  Duax   ^459 

Home  of  Henry  Mills  174 

Honey  from  Bee-tree,  March  15  cover. 

Home,  G.  C.  Brocaw's  740 

Honey,  Unloading  from  Car  546 

Honey-house,  Mott's,  Michigan   385 

Hornets,  Device  to  Catch   383 

House  Apiary,  Newsom   180 

Introducing  Blocks,  Stewart's   560 

loAva  Beekeepers  and  Apiaries   714,715 

Johnson,  W.  M  901 

Jumbo  Hive,  Connor  !l83 

Jungle  in  Africa   379 

Isle-of-Wight  Disease  Killed  Colony   57,  58 

Laboratory,   Government  Experimental   856 

Labels,  Holtermann's  Scheme  for  Putting  Paste 

on   802 

Larsen,  Anton,  and  Six  Boys   22 

Launch  for  Moving  Bees,  June  1  cover. 

Launch  for  Moving  Nuclei  413 

Lewis,  J.  M  375 

Lilacs,   Mountain   135 

Loaf-sugar  Feeding   68 

Mailing-cage,  Water  in   140 

Mailing-cage  with  Water  517 

Mailing-cage  with  Melted  Candy  893 

Malachowski,  Auguste   540,543 

Map  of  City  Showing  Bees   188 

Match-holder  on  Smoker  912 

Mesquite  in  California   135 

Migratory  Beekeeping  in  Germany   421 

Milkweed  in  Michigan   "  595 

Miller,  Arthur  C  290 

Miller,   Lucile   514 

Motorcycle  Runs  Saw  900 

Mountain  View  in  Norway,  Sept.  15  cover. 

Mud-wasp  on  Section   515 

Moore,  J.  P  266 

Moving  Bees  on  Cart  in  France   418 

Moving  Bees  on  Camel  417,  418 

Moving  on  Auto  Triick  414,  426 

Mover,  J.  J.,  and  Observatory  Hive,  June  15  cover. 

Nailing  Jig   ."  452 

National   Convention   228 

Norwegian  Stone   .-..724 


Nucleus-yard,  Root  Co.'s,  Florida,  July  15  cover. 
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Numbering  Hives  in  Apiarj-   712,713 

Observatoiy  Hive.  June  15  cover. 

Observatorv  Hive,  Moyer  460 

Oil  Palm  '.  378 

Orchard  Apiarv   110 

Orchard,  Apiarv  in  105,  106 

Ornamenal  Hive   380 

Osborne,  Fred  E  231 

Outdoor  Colonv  of  Bees  984,  985 

Palm  Oil   378 

Paper-wrapped  Hive    19 

Paste  to  put  on  Labels  802 

Peach  Tree  Blossomed  in  Cold  Weather   99 

Peach  Tree,  Pollinated  bv  Bees   98 

Pear  Tree  in  Blossom  102 

Pines  in  Bluejay  Canyon  134 

Pollen,  Rye  Chop  Substitute  for   297 

Potato,  Large,  Grown  bv  A.  I.  Root  917 

Potatoes  in  Florida   316,317 

Pouhrv  and  Bee-vard   13 

Poultry,   Gebardt's    20 

Poultry-house  and  Apiary,  Wixson   16 

Poultry-house,   Bartlett's    18 

Poultry-house,  Bartlett's,  Januai-y  1  cover. 

Poultry-houses,    Warner's    14 

Poultry,  ili-s.  Larsen    23 

Poultry  Plant,  A.  I.  Root  357.  353.  359 

Poultry  Plant,  Bartlett's    17 

Queen,  Clipping  of   272 

Queen,  Drone,  and  Worker,  April  1  cover. 

Queen.  Drone-laying   309 

Queen-cells  Grafted  by  Little  Girl  933,939 

Rainbow  Corn   784 

Record-keeping  in  Apiary   712,713 

Repp,  Charlie   347 

Robbins,  Shafer's  Device  for  993 

Robbing.  Wholesale  633 

Roof,  Outlaw's  Bees  on   302 

Roosts,  CoUett's  Removable    32 

Root,  A.  I.,  and  Old  Windmill,  Nov.  1  cover. 

Root,  C.  H  211 

Roof  Apiary   168.  169,  170,  171,  172,  173 

Saw,  Hutchinson's  Home  Made  502 

Saw  Run  by  Motorcycle   900 

Saw,  Wilson's  Foot-power   143 

Selling  Honey  from  Automobile  425 

Shade-board  of  Australian  Bark  857 

Shallard,  Phil,  on  Bicycle  507 

Sheep  Keep  Down  Grass   719 

■■  Skeppist,"  English   588 

Smoker  in  Proper  Condition   511 

Smoker,  Self  Extinguisliing   509 

Skinner  System  of  Sprinkling   732 

Smoker  with  Match-holder   912 

Snowberry   896 

Spacing  Device  for  Frames   912 

Sponge  to  Hold  Water  in  Mailing-cage  819 

Sprinklers,   Skinner   System   782 


Steamer  with  Bees  in  Florida   410,  411,  412 

Stevenson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jolin   258 

Story  without  Words   893 

Straw  Hives  on  Wagon   421 

Straw  Skep,   Dutch   804,  805 

Super,  Gressman  214 

Super  Made  of  Winter  Case   818 

Super  Made  of  Old  Crock  850 

Swarm-catcher,   Malachowski's   542 

Swarm  Caught  in  Act  of  Leaving  628 

Swarm  on  Child's  Wagon   142 

Swarm  in  Three  Clusters   992 

Swarm,  Mammoth  508 

Swarm  on  Wire  Fence   141 

Sweet  Clover,  Nodule  on  Root   463 

Sweet  Clover,  Rank  Growth   462 

Sweet  Clover,  Yellow,  in  Oklahoma  937 

Tanton,    EUinor   989 

Thyme,  or  Summer  Savory   591 

Top-bars,   Horizontal  Opening  through  1000 

Top-bars,    Mundell's    Apparatus   for  Setting 

Wedges  in   999 

Transferring  from  Bee  Tree  990 

Transferring,  Marchant's  Scheme   345,  346 

Tree,  Bees  Taken  from   219 

Tree,  Bees  in   990 

Tree  Hive    59 

Ti-ee  with  Bees,  Largest  in  World.  .  .  .375,  376.  377 

Trees.  Too  High  for  Swarms  339 

Turnbow,  Novella   809 

Veil,  Peterson's  Improvement   305 

Wanted,  a  Bright  Bov   825 

Ward,  E.  G.,  in  Apiary  636 

Water  in  Mailing-cage   140,517 

Water  in  Mailing-cage,  Sponge  to  Hold  619 

Watering  Bees  on  Boat   412 

Wax-press,   $1.00   820 

Wax  Press.  Hutchinson's   503 

Wedges  in  Top-bars,  Mundell's  Apparatus  for..  999 

White  Clover,  Second  Crop   499 

Windmill,  A.  I.  Root's  Original  354,855 

Windmill,  A.  I.  Root's.  Nov.  1  cover. 

AVinter  Case,  A.  C.  Ames  339,  890,  891 

Winter  Case,  Bowden's   681 

Winter  Case,  Holtermann  665,  666,  667,  668 

Winter   Case,   Mills  .175 

Winter  Cases  of  Drygoods  Boxes   675 

Winter  Case,  Stevens   931,982 

Winter  Case  Used  as  Super  818 

Winter,  Hive  Wrapped  in  Paper  for   19 

Wire  Fence,  Swarm  on   141 

Wiring,  A.  C.  Miller's  Plan   453.  454 

Wiring.  Gorton's  Plan  for   .897 

Wood-swallow  of  Australia  934,  935 

Woodworth,  C,  of  Wyandotte,  Mich   982 

Writing-pad  Cover   ill 

Yellow  Sweet  Clover  in  Oklahoma  937 

Young.  H.  C  180 


Achord,  W.  D  265 

Acklin,  Mrs.  H.  G  647 

Adams,  L.  Wayne  757 

Adamson,  T.  G  905 

Addison,  R  360 

Allen,  Grace   648,  680, 

724,  776.  820,  868,  908,  956,  996 

Allen.  O.  G  807 

Allen,  ilrs.  Susan  E  691 

Alpaugh,  J  785,  941 

Ames,  A.  C  889 

Ammons,  Jas  648 

Anderson,  A.  G  808 

Anthony,  Stephen   647 

-Vnthonv,  A.  B  605 

Archdekin,  J.  F  270,  354 

Bachler,  Jas  311 

Baier,  Jos.  G  858 

Baird,  J.  0  154 

Bakula,  J  221 

Baldensperger,  Ph.  J  414 

Banks,  J.  Ivan  154 

Barlow,  J.  B  232 

Barnes,  Wm  776 

Barstow,  W.  A  153.  441,  517 

Bartlett,  Ira  D  584 

Bartlett,  W.  R   17 

Baumbach.  Carl   803 

Beeman,  The   31 

Bell,  A.  H  195 


CONTRIBUTORS 

Bell.  Harrv   354,  953 

Bender,  C'  F  261,  429 

Beucus,   Wm  462,  800 

Beuhne.  F.  R   66 

Bigelow,  Edw.  F  930 

Black,  J.  W  475.  476 

Blackburn,  B  859 

Bohon,  Henry  S  154 

Bolton,   Thomas   819 

Bond,  E.  T  560 

Bonny,  Dr.  A.  F  694,  895 

Bordon,  Alonzo   1000 

Boswell,  S.  W  513,  956 

Bout,  C.  Tanden  154 

Bowden,  Chas  631 

Bowen,  A.  H  516,  587 

Bowen.  J.  T  152,  397 

Bowen,  U.  H  598 

Bray,  W.  B  517 

Brearlev,  Douglas  D.  ...648,868 

Brewer"  John  M  399,481 

Brewster.  B  668 

British  Experts  .  ."  983 

Broomall,  Frank  689 

Brown,  Charlie  A  862 

Brown,  Jas.  G  641 

Bruennich,    Dr  377 

Brumfield,  J.  P  73,  1000 

Buchanan.  J.  M  224,  432 

Bucher,  C.  F  313 


Budd,  Thos.  D  195,484 

Bull,  John  C  775 

Bullamore,  G.  W  552 

Bullock,  E.  D  234 

Bunch.  C.  A  693 

Bunnell.  S.  E  687 

Burgard,  J.  T  434 

Burton,  S.  H  98,  515 

Btirton,  S.  H  765.  815.  867 

Butler.  Frank   906 

Byer,  J.  L  145,  337,  673 

Bvington,  Steven  T  809 

Calcutt,  M.  Y  498 

Calkins,  J.  H   38 

Caraway.  B.  M  263 

Cargo,  Chas.  H  817 

Carling,  Alfred  469 

Carmona,  Carlos  M  65.912 

Carr,  E.  G  «3.  67. 

211,  471,  639,  684,  759,  846 

Carter,  J.  M  912 

Cary,  L.  G   14 

Case,  J.  B  260 

Case,  Wm.  W  457 

Gather,  Bays  D  399,860 

Catterton,  C.  H  647 

Chadwick,  P.  C  68,134,582 

Chapman,  S.  D  234 

Cheney,  CD  212,  868 

Chenev,  W.  L  142 
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City  Beekeeper   931 

Clare,  F.  P  312,  986 

Clark,  A.  N  484,  555,  864 

Clarke,  F.  H  955 

Climer,  E.  L  481 

Clute,  C.  H  560 

Coburn,  John  F  433 

Cole,  E.  M  476 

Cole,  Fred   472 

Collett,  Chas  W   32 

Collingwood,  H.  W  480 

Conklin,  P.  H  394 

Connor,  P.  A  183 

Cook,  H.  C  394 

Cooper,  F.  H  944 

Copenhaver,  Dr.  W.  M  191 

Cowles,  A.  F  236 

Cozins,  W.  B  844 

Crabtree,  F.  A  393 

Crandall,  A.  G  568 

Crandall,  A.  E  843 

Crane,  J.  E  549,  583 

Crocker,  S.  G.,  Jr  1000 

Crovatt,  L.  W  

 26,  220,  267,  464,  762 

Danielson,  Daniel   311 

Darby,  Mrs.  W.  T   74 

Davenport,  S  472 

Davis,  Ben  G  693 

Day,  H.  Clay   234 

Dayton,  C.  W  693 

Dean,  Julia  F  400 

Denham,  Cora  481 

Dennin,  Albert  W  830 

Dervies,  Thomas   482 

Dervishian,M.G.271,  383,  517,  911 

Desmond,  G.  G  512 

Devitt,  A.  M  312 

Dexter,  V.  V  763 

Dietzman,  R.  P  109 

Dillon,  W.  A  196 

Dix,  L.  V  641 

Doolittle,  G  M  256,  526 

Donahey,  J.  H  184 

Donaldson,  J.  M  104 

Dovs^ling,  Chas.  E  153 

Dreyer,  W.  H  341 

Duax,  E.  A  459 

Dunn,  L.  J  140 

Dunton,  Dr.  W.  A  630 

Ellet,  Minnie  J  824 

Engle,  M.  C  820 

Essenhower,  Lee  172 

Ewbank,  John  735 

Fairchild,  F.  E  744 

Farnsworth,  W.  W  114 

Farwell,  Lewis  P  475 

Ferry,  D.  S  693 

Finsted,  Joseph  217 

Fisbeck,  J.  H  553 

Fish,  S.  T.  &  Co  599 

Fisher,  Ralph  P  691 

Fitch,  J.  H  476 

Flanagan,  E.  T  200 

Fooshe,  J.  D  813 

Foster,  Frank  M  849 

Foster,  Wesley   

253,  349,  401,  548,  579,  732,  798 

Fowler,  C.  E  34,  955 

Fox,   Elias  313,  559 

Fox,  E.  W  941 

Frankson,  O  S  999 

Fraser,  W.  D  196 

Frazier,  E.  C   74 

French,  Geo.  J  149 

French,  J.  G  234 

Gardiner,  N.  Fred   381 

Garee,  F.  A  648 

Gates,  Burton  N  103,734 

Gault,  W.  C  160 

Gay  lord,  L.  E  942 

Gebhardt,  C.  H   20 

Gieck,  Wra  938 

Gifford,  Ruth  C  18,  339 

Gill,  M.  A  389 

Gilbert,  A.  C  99,466,734 

Gilstrap,  W.  A.  H  190,266 

Gomme,  Wm  158 

Gorton,  F.  R  897 

Grace,  Frank  A  999 

Gray,  Frank  A  776 

Gray,  Josie   353 

Gravely,  P.  W  694 


Green,  James  A  455,  974 

Greiner,  F  340,  386,  589 

Greiner,  T  483,  568,  656 

Gresham,  E.  F  442 

Gressman,  Elmer   214 

Griffin,  W.  E  393 

Gunn,  Edwin  0  694 

Gunther,  Geo.  F  233 

Guy,  E.  E  518 

Hadzor  Bros  114,  256 

Haines,  G.  W  272,  812,  912 

Hake,  Chas  Y  350,627,850 

Halter,  A.  J  719 

Hand,  J.E.,   10,  210,  292,  670, 

771,  805,  860,  906,  949,  997,  998 

Hanly,  J.  Frank  437 

Happy  Wife,  A  912 

Harper,  Arthur  T  311 

Harrington,  Edwin  E..  .  .200,  481 

Harrington,  H.  E  6 

Harris,  C.  M  643 

Harris,  E.  A  628 

Hart,  Bird   394 

Hart,  Delos  0  313 

Hastings,  Byron  S  938 

Hausz,  F.  G  1000 

Hawden,  L.  F  298 

Hawkins,  Kenneth   274 

Heberle,  J.  A  .132, 

460,  538,  596,  624,  689,  810,  904 

Henderson,  Samuel  480 

Henry,  C.  P  723 

Herrod,  W   57 

Hershey,  N.  G  279 

Hershiser,  O.  L.  .  :  .  .29,  331,  991 

Heverly,  Chas  693 

Hewes,  W.  G   74 

Hibben,  T.  T  955 

High,  S.  W  394 

Hill,  Chas.  B  916 

Hill,  Frank   516 

Hill,  Lillian  L  646 

Hinton,  Elmer  E  394 

Hirsch,  Harry  168 

Hitchcock,  A.  Lyndon  232 

Hobson,  W.  H  231 

Hodgson,  Arthur  F  640 

Hoevel,  P.  J  476 

Hollander,   Otto   310,770 

Hollings worth,  Albert  477 

Holtermann,  R.  F  56, 

114,  254,  308,  330,  369,  467, 
581,  665,  688,  733,802,  806,  892 
Hooper,  F.  A..  .113,  256,  518,  693 

Hopkins,  H.  D  182 

Hopkins,  1  594,  912 

House.  S.  D  582 

Hovind,  Harold  117,  724 

Howard,  I.  N  956 

Howden,  L.  F  298 

Howen,  h.  F  298 

Howell,  Chas  151 

Howell,  D.  W  113 

Hugentobler,  R.  C  820 

Huggins,  F.  L  908 

Hunter,  R.  B  234 

Huntington,  Geo.  M  215,  518 

Hurst,  Kos   433 

Hutchinson,    Elmer  ....500,772 

litis,  J  819 

Irish,  Arnold  430 

Jackson,  H.  S  299 

Jacques,  F.  M  912 

James,  A.  J  143,  933 

Jenkins,  Allen  785 

Johansen,   Julius   102 

Johnson,  F.  D  195 

Johnson,  James  S  465 

Johnson,  J.  E  910 

Johnson,  Walter  M  901 

Johnston,  J.  C.  M  229 

Jones,    B  998 

Jordan,  Albert  394 

Jordan,  J.  E  266,  764 

Kaufman,  M.  J  606 

Kazmeier,  Oscar   479 

Keach,  E.  P  278 

Kearnev,  Matthew  606 

Keefer,'  John  E  996 

Kille,  Harris  T  173,  276 

Kinney,  Frank  F  233 

Kinsev,  C.  A  23,  385 

Kinzie  Chas  S  820 


Kinzie,  J.  M  473 

Kirkpatrick,  Geo.  H  593,  599 

Klinger,  Fred   647 

Klinger,  H.  C  382 

Knowlton,  H.  P  434 

Koepfgen,   Fred   195 

Kolle,  Herbert  A  318 

Ladd,  E.  J  736,  952 

Lamkin,  Lewis   113 

Lamming,  Mrs.  W.  E  657 

Landrum,  T.  J  335 

Langhor,  Frank   195 

Lathrop,  Harry  225 

Lee,  A.  W.  F.,  Sr  1000 

Lee,  F.  J  687 

Lee,  Theo  426,  628 

LeMay,  L.  C  849 

Leonard,  L.  D  725 

Lesser,  F.  W  230 

Lewis,  Rev.  J.  M  374 

Lewis,  W.  H   24 

Lhommedieu,  D,  E  518,802 

Lincoln,   LeRoy   468 

Lindemuth,  C.  E   34 

Lineback,  J.  C  606 

Lishman,  M.  A  516,  669 

Live  Oak  Apiary   993 

Lively,  W.  1  645 

Losh,  W.  A   33 

Lossing,  Wm  434 

Louder,  Geo.  W  312,686,910 

Lovejoy,  W.  L  518 

Lovell,  John  H  598,  721,  994 

Lutes,  James  1  434 

Macdonald,  D.  M  192,  728 

Major,  John   36 

Malachowski,  Auguste  de.  .  .  .540 

Manley,  B.  A  508,  998 

Marchant,  J.  E.  138 

Marcen,  Herbert   909 

Martin,  P.  P  354 

Martine,  J.  P  194,  387 

Martine,  L.  D  193 

Massie,  T.  K  626 

Matheny,  W.  A  445 

Matson,  S.  A  736 

Matthes,  Hans  804 

McCarty,  C.  A  476 

McClanahan,  A.  J  ,  .  .  .  .301 

McCormick,  W.  H  233,  720 

McCurdy,  J.  R  195 

McGuire,  A.  B  819 

Mclntyre,  Flora   711 

McKisson,  R.  E  313 

McLendon,  H.  A  979 

McNair,  W.  G  597 

Meredith,  J.  E   .  .153 

Merwin,  J.  B  514,  590 

Metcalfe,  O.  B  556 

Mettler,  T.  H  313 

Meyers.  Amos  E  274 

Michael,  J.  C  433 

Michener,  Ha  K   .816 

Miles,  E.S.  147,  249,  427,  554,  946 

Miles,  Herbert  Ill 

Miller,  A.  C  


50,  268,  290,  370,  452,  495, 
537,  717,  736,  761,  818,  842,  977 
Miller,  C.  C.  ..311,337,470, 
481,  730,  775,  776,  811,  888,  909 

Miller,  C.  H  311 

Miller,  C.  and  W  648 

Miller,  E.  S  813 

Miller,  Hamlin  B  185 

Miller,  H.  Bartlett   551 

Miller,  J.  M  605 

Miller,  W.  L  213 

Millican,  D.  C  196 

Mitchell,  A.  S  385 

Mittower,  Ray   373 

Moody,  Dr.  H.  A  868 

Moody,  W.  R  524 

Moore,  Geo.  W  956 

Morris,  C.  B   59 

Morris,  G.  E  393 

Mortenson,  N.  P  234 

Moses,  W.  H  353 

Mott,  E.  E  384 

Movers,  J.  J  459 

Muckle,  R.  J.  T  148 

Mulsow,  Dr.  Carl   106 

Mundell,  Jos.  M  999 

Munger,  A.  D  912 
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Murry,  H.  D  234 

Mver.  F.  C  509 

Mvers,  Fred  692 

N",  G.  H  480 

Newell,  E.  C  647 

Newell,  Edwin   955 

Newsom,  C.  S  181 

Nichols,  Earl  M   73 

Nicholson,  Albert  G  526 

Nomma,  K  335 

Norris,  T.  F   72 

Nusbaum,  R.  A  393,547 

Offineer,  G.  A   54 

Ordwav,  H.  E  832 

Osborne,  Fred  E  231 

Outlaw   

.  .  .177,  222,  302,  351,  541,  864 

Paine,  Benjamin  110 

Park,  Otto  A  474 

Parson,  A.  S  434 

Pearce,  J.  A   32 

Pease,  G.  Frank  425 

Peasley,  F.  M  744 

Pellett,  Frank  C  

 431,  550,  558,  754 

Pennell,  F.  G  518 

Peschko,  Robert   936 

Peterson.  J.  H  33,  305 

Pettit.  Morley   774 

Phillips.  Dr.'E.  F  856 

Pike,  Claude  C   644 

Piper,  Dr.  Chas.  B  299 

Plummer,  A.  J  648 

Pollock,  F.  L  392,672,999 

Porter,  James   910 

Porter,  W.  L  312 

Powell,  R  899 

Powers,  Harry    39 

Powers,  S  692 

Pruitt,  M.  E   31 

Queue,  Opie   768 

Quirin,  H.  G  258 

Raesler,  Mrs.  Jos  195 

Ramage,  J.  B  ;150 

Randolph,  W.  N  97,  333 

Rankin,  D.  F  195 

Ravment,  T  934 

Reddert,  Henry  193,  638.911 

Reddout,  Edw.  A  475 

Reayes,  P.  S  942 

ees,  Cary  W  633 

,:eese,  John  S  557 

:eeyes,  Mrs.  J.  T  228 

:exford,  O.  S  687 

:ice,  C.  V  845 

:ich,  Ed.  E  954 

■.ice,  li.  F  518 

:ichter,  Frank   716 

:ising,  John  H  ~  114 

■itland,   Oscar   899 

oberts,  David   273,954 

iobinson,  E.  P  148 


Robinson,  T.  P  58,867,910 

Rodman,  A.  T  187,  818 

Roebliug,  John  E  232 

Rogers,  Arthur  W  114 

Rohrer,  Fred  435 

Root,  E.  R  

62,  69,  305,  345,  504,  678,  758 

Root,  Homer  H  656 

Root,  H.  H  27,  100,  410 

Rosenquist,  Adolph  C  274 

Ross,  Albert  J  998 

Rouse,  J.  W  95,  830 

Rowley,  A  990 

Rumsey,  Herbert  J  956 

Running,  David    31 

Rusk,  Chas  518 

Rvcraft,  Dale    74 

Satterfield,  R.  S  01 

Schafer,  Philip   441 

Schmidt,  B.  F  943 

Scholl,  Louis  H  585 

Scott,  Harold  W  274 

Scranton.  F.  C  755 

Selwvn,  H.  Harley  676 

Shafer,  Lewis  M  998 

Shallard,  Phil   506 

Shallard,  Major  388,  506, 

517,  683,  694,  732,  817,  857,  995 

Shearer,  C.  A  911 

Shiber.  George  113,988 

Shollenberger,  H.  B  997 

Silsbee,  M.  C  196 

Simmon,  Dr.  L.  A..  .858,  901,  989 

Small.  A.  V  141 

Smallwood,   John   56,948 

Smedley,  N  292 

Smith,  Carlos   817 

Smith,  C.  R  592 

Smith,  Jay  631,  975 

Smith,  L.  K  238 

Smith,  Ralph  A.  956 

Snowberger,  H.  H  21 

Sommer,  Anna   986 

Sommer,  Chas.  L  113 

Soper,  Irma  True  153 

Sowinski,  P.  W  956 

Spencer,  R.  M  259 

Spracklen,  A.  W  312 

Steers,  Alson  W  736 

Stevens,  C.  A  692 

Stevens,  S.  Geo  981 

Stewart,  Henry  560 

Stewart,  W.  H.  H  434 

Stine,  J.  W  144.  232,  756 

Stockman,  Mrs.  S.  H  25 

Strang,  H.  F  420 

Subscriber   32.  153,  820 

Surface,  Prof.  H.  A  93,293 

Swahn,  A  979 

Sweeney,  J  819 

Tanton,  L.  P  989 

Tate,  Fred  232 


Teare,  W.  A  1000 

Tedder,  A.  J  394 

Tetu,  James  G   33 

Thomson,  D.  M  543 

Thompson,  Dr.  W.  L  239 

Thompson,  R  234 

Thorne,  Chas.  E  700 

Timonev,  R.  E  820 

Todd,  F'.  Dundas   51 

Townds,  R.  H  647 

Turner,  F.  F  692 

Tyler,  Fred    31 

Upson,  E.  H   25 

Van  de  Mark,  F.  W  937 

Van  Rensselaer,  J.  L   94 

Vedder,  Guy  N  317 

Veteran,  a  New  England  ....  91 

AYagner,  A.  F  137,  154 

Walker,  Dr.  H.  L  997 

Waller,  S.  T  699 

Wanty,  C  280 

Ward,  E.  G  154,  413,  635 

Watt,  Robert  648,  868 

Waugh,  P.  E  939 

Webster,  Geo.  F  150 

Wells,  L.  W.,  Sr  681 

West,  Ernest   950 

Wheeler,  A.,  Jr  692 

Whedon,  D.  D  868 

White,  A.  B  400 

Whitten,  Geo.  T  22,  139 

Whitman,  Dwight  .  .  .32,  685,  98  i 

Wilcox,  Ray  C  428 

Wilder,  J.  J.  .  .342,  584,  815,  891 

Willett,   N.   L  399 

Williams,  Arthur   251 

Williams,  Bert    73 

Williams,  George  W  233,  354 

Williams,  R.  J   74 

Willis,  G.  B  393 

Willis,  G.  T  310 

Wilsey,  James  W  218 

Wilson,  Clark  W  515 

Wilson,  E   31 

Wilson,  Rev.  J.  W  312 

Winship,   Lewis  L  676 

Wixson,  Roscoe  F   15 

Wolfe,  Austin  D  219 

Woodward,  D.  L  423,851 

Woodworth,  C.  W  987 

Woolley,  Wm.  J.,  Jr  112 

Worley,  T.  A  234 

Wurtzel,  Edw   73 

Young,  H.  C  180 

Young,  R.  A  39,  15S 

Yates,  A.  W  390 

Yocum,  Trell  W  239 

York,  W.  D  232,  434 

Zautner,  George   176 

Zeitler,  Willis  N  234 
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INCREASE  YOUR  SALES 

By  a  Liberal  Distribution  of  Our  Booklet 

THE  USE  OF  HONEY  IN  COOKING 


The  last  edition  is  ready  for  distribution,  and  may  be  had  in  quantities  at  reasonable  rates.  The 
back  cover  paare  affords  space  for  a  display  advertisement.  As  this  booklet  contains  no  adver- 
tising whatever,  it  can  be  employed  with  telling  effect.  Better  order  your  supply  early.  Sam- 
ple and  prices  in  quantities  on  application.  ,  .  .  Fifty-eight  pages,  122  valuable  recipes  in 
which  honey  is  used.    Just  the  book  for  every  household.    A  two-cent  stamp  will  bring  a  copy. 


Address  the  Publishers 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTUTIE 


An  Advertisement  to  Manufacturers, 
Merchants  and  Professional  Men 


^/io  of  a  cent  will  buy  Prestige 

f  ANY  firms  who  have  the  best  equip- 
ment money  will  buy,  who  do  quality 
things  in  a  quality  way,  still  buy  sta- 
tionery on  price  consideration  alone, 
strange  as  it  may  seem*  And  they 
do  this,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  letters  they  mail  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  their  firms  who  make 
the  most  frequent  calls  on  their  customers  or  clients* 


1 


Take  a  Pencil  and  Paper  and  Figure  it  Out 

€LA  fair  cost  of  or dinary  paper  is  about  $1,50  to  $2,00  per  thousand  sheets. 
On  that  basis  Old  Hampshire  Bond  would  cost  from  1/ 10  of  a  cent  to  1/20 
of  a  cent  more  per  sheet.  Your  own  f  igfures  will  prove  what  would  be  the 
cost  compared  with  the  paper  you  use*  €I.Not  countingf  your  time  in  diet? 
tion,  a  series  of  five  letters  will  cost  you  at  the  very  least  20  cents  (for  you 
stenogfraphe/s  time).    To  have  these  letters  on  Old  Hampshire  Bon 
will  cost  just  a  ^2  cent  more,  or  20>2C,    For  that  extra  %  cent  you  have 
expressed  to  your  five  customers,  subtly  yet  forcibly,  the  standard  of  your 
business.    The  appearance  and  ^^crackle  of  quality^^  of  Old  Hampshire 
Bond  cannot  be  disregfarded.    No  man  who  is  not  proud  of  his  husmcss 
and  its  gfood  name  feels  any  incentive  to  use  Old  Hampshire  Bond, 

HAMPSHIRE  PAPER  COMPANY 

SOUTH  HADLEY  FALLS,  MASSACHUSETTS 

THE  ONLY  PAPER  MAKERS  IN  THE  WORLD  MAKING  BOND  PAPER  EXCLUSIVELY 


Clf  you  are  a  buyer  of  business  stationery,  we  would 
like  to  extend  to  you  the  privileges  of  our  Service  De- 
partment. Simply  write  us  using  your  present  letter- 
head and  ask  for  our  "Service  Kelps*^  and  we  will 
send  you  from  time  to  time  Bulletins  of  interest  to  you 
whether  you  use  Old  Hampshire  Bond  or  not.  Or  a 
simple  request  will  bring  you  the  Old  Hampshire 
Bond  Book  of  Specimens — a  book  assembled  ^nd  bound 
up  to  interest  business  men. 
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A  WiTTE 

Engine  to  Earn 
its  own  cost 
while  you 
pay  for  it ! 


T  AM  making: 
1  lower  enerine 
prices  than  this 
country  has 
ever  seen.  And 
I  am  d^liverine 
engrines  that 
can't  he  heat. 
Ed.  H.  Witte. 


TATHY  take  chances  on 
a  poor  or  an  un- 
known engine  for  any 
prl^e  when  the  WITTE 
costs  so  little  and  saves 
you  all  the  risk? 


WITTE  ENGINES 


Kerosene,  Gasoline  and  Gas 

Made  in  sizes  of  2,  4,  6,  8,  12,  16  and  22 
Horse-power.  25,  30  and  40  H-P.  Station- 
ary, Portable,  Skidded  and  Sawrig  Styles.  Stand- 
ard the  world  over  for  all  shop  and  farm  power 
uses.  Over  27  years  ago  I  made  my  first  engine, 
and  gave  it  my  name,  and  ever  since  I  have  kept 
the  active  building  of  ever j*  WITTE  engine  in 
ray  own  hands.  I  know  every  engine  I  ship,  in- 
side and  out.  That's  why  I  sell  every  engine 
under  my  binding  and  liberal 

Liberal  5 -Year  Guaranty 

on  Efficiency  and  Durability 

Note  These  Present  Low  Prices 

2  H-P.  $34.95:  4  H-P.  $69.75;  6  H-P.  $97.75;  8  H-P. 
$139.65;  12  H-P.  $219.90;  16  H-P.  $298.80;  22  H  P. 
$399.65.    Portable  and  sawrig  outfits 
proportionately  low. 

SEND  COUPON  for  MY  NEW  OFFER 

Let  me  send  you  my  Free  Book,  the  finest  in 
the  whole  engine  business.  Learn  the  cost  of 
past  high  prices,  and  why  I  can  undersell  the 
whole  field,  and  giving  unmatched  quality.  Let 
me  tell  vou  by  return  mail,  how  easily  vou  can 
earn  a  WITTE. 

Ed.  H.  Witte,  Witte  Iron  Works  Co. 

1982  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Ed.  H.  Witte,  Witte  Iron  Works  Co., 

1932  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Without  obligation  on  my  part,  send  me,  by 
return  mail.  Free,  your  New  Book:  and  tell  me 
how  easily  I  can  own  a  WITTE  engine. 


Name . . . 
Address 


Deposit  $^45 


Cata 
log 


And  Put  This  Stove 
in  Your  Home 

$0.45  down  on  oia-  Part  Payment  test 
plan  brings  you  the  stove. 
WE  PAY  FREIGHT 
Use  it  SO  days.  If 
fied   send  us 
the   balance  of 
the  low  price. 
Or  pay  on 
.fJX.  Easy 

Payment 
Plan 


500 

heaters 

and  cookers 
to  select 
from  and  a 
lovr  prices. 
Sai't  Stovi 

Ask  for  Book  Xo,  il6. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co., 
Kalamazoo,  Mich 


Jloiie'/ 


Great  Volume,  Perfected 
Design  and  Simplicity  are 
what  make  this  price 
possible.  Here's  my  Mas- 
terpiece of  engine  build 
ing.  No  unnecessary 
pai*ts.  Long  life  and 
satisfaction  to  engine 
users  built  into  every 
Galloway  Masterpiece 
Big  6  H.  P.  Engine. 
Compare  it  point  for  point 
with  any  engine,  then  decide 
Do  not  buy  an  engine  of  any  make  imtil  you  have  seen 
my  big  free  engine  book  and  received  all  particulars 
about  tnis  New  Galloway  Masterpiece  Big  Six. 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.,  Wm.  Galloway  Company 
765  Galloway  Station   Waterloo,  Iowa 


Join  World's  Champions 

3  more  championships  won  by  owners  of  Belle 
City  hatching  outfits.  Makes 

Belie  City 


21  Times  World  s  Champion 

Free  Book  "Hatching 
Facts"  tells  whole  story. 
^^"^^^^F  My  S800  Gold  Offers  come  witb 
Free  Biok— Money-Back  Guaranty  Hatching 
outfit  shown  In  actual  colors,  Jim  Rohan,  Pres 
Belie  City  Incubator  Co.,    Box  69 


Freight 
Prepaid.  1, 
{2  or  3  Months' 
Home  Test 
Racine,  Wis, 


THE"BEST"LIGHT  ■ 

,  A  portable,  pure  white,  steady,  safe 

i 

/\  light.  Brighter  than  electricity  or 
acetylene.  100  candle  power.  No  grease, 
dirt  nor  odor.  Lighted  instantly.  Costs 
3  cts.  per  week.  Over  200  etyles.  Every 
lamp  warranted.  Agents  wantexL  Write 
for  catalog.  Do  not  delay. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

306  £«  StliSt.*  Canton,  Ohio 

Direct  from 
factory,  freight 
prepaid.  Over 
150  stjies  for  eveiA- 
purpose,  all  Z  ouble  gai- 
rarii2(d.  13c  per  red  up.  New 
_  j-grain  Catalog  and  Sample  to  test, 
ALL  FREE.    Mail  postal  NOW,  to 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.  91  Cleveland,  Ohio 


N  FENG 


Save  30  per  cent  buy- 
ing dirert  from  fac- 
tor>-  on  60  days'  trial 
y.-ith  m  on e y -^ba«t 

giiarante«. 
MAS05  FE5CE  CO. 


Our  FKEE  CATALOG  proves  it.  |^ 
Leesbarg,  O.  J 


Box.  8S 
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I ISITIEIRII  N  E 


Avoid  Imitations 

Listerine  has  been  imitated 
more  than  any  other  antiseptic. 
The  formula  of  Listerine  has  never 
been  changed  and  never  will  be, 
because  there  can  be  nothing  better. 
Used  and  prescribed  by  dentists 
for  30  years.  Demand  genuine 
Listerine  in  the  original  package. 


Use  it  every  day 

DAILY  cleansing  of  the  mouth  with  a  trustworthy  antiseptic 
aids  in  eliminating  disease  germs  and  preventing  tooth  decay. 
Certain  parts  of  the  teeth  cannot  be  reached  with  a  toothbrush.  To 
"""^      I   clean  them  thoroughly,  brush  well  and  rinse  the  entire 
;!   mouth  with   Listerine,  the   safe   antiseptic.  Listerine 
"'i   reaches,  cleanses  and  sweetens  the  entire  surface  of  every 
tooth  and  the  mouth,  thus  rendering  the  whole  system  less 
liable  to  infection. 

All  Druggists  Sell  Listerine 
L4MBERT  PHARMACAL  COMPANY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


NewKEROSENE UGHT 


MC  t  IPUT  BEATS  ELECTRIC 
niEl  UIUni     OR  GASOLINE 

10  JOays  FREE-Send  ^^^^^^ 


We  don  t  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  cent  until  you  have  used  | 
this  wonderful  modem  light  in  your  own  home  ten  days,  then  you 
may  return  it  at  our  expense  if  not  perfectly 
satisfied.  Yoa  can't  possibly  lose  a  cent.  We  want 
to  prove  to  you  that  it  makes  an  ordinary  oil  lamp 
look  like  a  candle;  beats  electric,  gasoline  or 
acetylene.  Lights  and  is  put  out  like  old  oil  lamp. 
Tests  at  14  leading  Universities  show  that  it 


Burns  50  Hours  on  One  Gallon 

common  coal  oil  (kerosene),  no  odor,  smoke  or 
noise,  simple,  clean,  won't  explode.  Three  million 
people  already  enjoying  this  powerful,  white, 
steady  light,  nearest  to  sunlight.  Guaranteed. 

$1^000.00  Reward 

will  be  given  to  the  person  who  shows  ns  an  oil 
lamp  equal  to  the  new  Aladdin  in  every  way  (de- 
tails of  offer  given  in  our  circular) .  Would  we  dare 
make  such  a  challenge  if  there  were  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Aladdin?  GET 
ONE  FREE.  We  wantone  user  in  each  local- 
ity to  whom  we  can  refer  customers.  To  that  per- 
son we  have  a  special  introductory  offer  to  make, 
under  which  one  lamp  is  given  free.  Write 
quick  for  our  10-Day  Absolutely  Free  Trial  Prop- 
osition and  learn  how  to  get  one  free. 

MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,   608  Aladdin  Building,  Chicago,  IIU 
Largest  Manufacturers  and  Distribiitera  af  Kerosmia  Mantle  Lamp*  In  tha  Woriri 


MEN  WITH  RIGS 
Make  $100  to  $300 
per  Mo.  Delivering 

the  ALADDIN  on  onr 
easy  plan.  No  previous 
exi)erience  necessary. 
Practically  every  farm 
home  and  small  town 
home  will  buy  after 
trying'.  One  farmer  who 
had  never  sold  anything 
in  his  life  before  writes 


Id  51  lamps  the  first 
seven  days."  Another 
says:  "1  disposed  of  34 
lamps  out  of  31  calls." 
Thousandswhoare  coining 
money  endorse  the  Alad- 
din just  aa  strongly. 
No  Money  Required 
We  furnish  capital  to  re- 
liable men  to  get  started. 
Ask  for  our  distributor's 
plan,  and  learn 
make  big  money 
copied  territory. 


"   One  Ba^rrel  o/"Sca>.lec|cle 

Spray  as  mekny  Trees  SiS> Three  Barrels 

"X^fV      7  '^^T^.^^Ll me  Sulfur 


"Scalecide"  has 
greater  invigorating  effect 
on  your  orchard — kills  more  scale,  eggs 
and  larvae  of  insects  with  half  the  labor  to 
apply.   We  can  back  up  this  statement  with  facts 
concerning  the  Good  Results  front  Usins 

"SCALECIDE" 

Send  for  our  illustrated  booklet— "Proof  of  The  Pudding".  Tells  how  "Scaledde"  will  positively  destroy  San  Jose  and 
Cottony  Maple  Scale,  Pear  Psylla.  Leaf  Roller,  etc.,  without  injury  to  the  trees.  Write  today  for  this  FREE  book  and 
also  our  booklet— "Spraying  Simplified". 

Our  Service  Department  can  furnish  everything  you  need  for 
the  orchard  at  prices  which  save  you  money.   Tell  us  your  needs. 
We  are  World  Distributors  for  VREELAND'S  "ELECTRO"  SPRAY  CHEMICALS  and  Arsenate 
of  Lead  Powder  (33  per  cent),  which,  used  wet  or  dry,  has  no  equal  in  strength  or  texture.    Avoid  imitations. 
B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  M'f'K  Chemists  Dept.  e.  50  Church  Street,  New  York  City 
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PUBLIGATIUNS  ON 

BEE  CULTURE 

/PIms«  usa  e«up«n  below,  chook>\ 
Vlng  the  numbers  oi  items  wanted  / 

The  pamphlets  and  booklets  listed  be- 
low aie  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

MY  FTKST  SEASON'S  EXPERIENCE 
1  WITH  THE  HONEYBEE.  By  the  "Spec- 
tator," of  the  Outlook,  of  New  York.  A 
ten-page  leaflet  detailing  the  experiences 
of  this  well-known  writer.  You  will  read 
the  leaflet  through  before  you  lay  it  down. 
Free. 

Q  THE  BEEKEEPER  AND  FRUIT- 
^  GROWER.  A  15-page  booklet  giving  ac- 
tual facts  regarding  the  value  of  bees  to 
fruit,  and  showing  how  beekeeping  may 
be  doubly  profitable  to  the  fruit-grower. 
Fruit-growers  are  realizing  as  never  be- 
fore the  necessity  of  having  honeybees  in 
close  prox'niity  to  their  blossoming  fruit. 
'  Free. 

A        CATALOG  OF  BEEKEEPERS'  SUP- 

*  PLIES.  Our  complete  catalog  will  be 
mailed  free  to  any  address  on  request. 

n       SPRING  aL\NAGEMENT  OF  BEES. 

•  A  14-page  booklet  detailing  the  experi- 
ences of  some  successful  beekeepers,  and 
giving  instructions  on  this  ofttimes  per- 
plexing matter.    Price  10  cents. 

Q  HABITS  OF  THE  HONEYBEE.  By 
Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips.  A  somewhat  scientific 
handling  of  the  habits  and  anatomy  of  the 
bee.    Price  10  cents. 

9  HOW  TO  KEEP  BEES.  A  book  of 
228  pages  detailing  in  a  most  interesting 
manner  the  experiences  of  a  beginner  in 
such  a  way  as  to  help  other  beginners. 
Price  $1.00  postpaid. 

10  THE  A  B  C  OF  BEE  CULTURE.  A 
complete  encyclopedia  of  bees,  of  712 
pages,  fully  illustrated,  $2.00  jKJStpaid; 
half  leather,  $2.75. 

1 1  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE.  A 
64-page  illustrated  semi-monthly  magazine 
— the  leading  exponent  of  bee  culture  in 
this  country.  Ten  cents  per  issue,  but  to 
new  subscribers  we  will  furnish  it  six 
months  for  25  cents. 

12  BACKYARD  BEEKEEPING.  Six  in- 
teresting lessons  written  in  readable 
newspaper  style.  Many  facts  encouraging 
the  "city  bound"  man  or  woman  with  the 
back-to-the-land  longing.  Free. 

10       THE   BUCKEYE   BEEHIVE,   or  the 
management    of    bees    in  double-walled 
hives.    Of  special  interest  to  the  amateur 
beekeeper.    The  most  complete  booklet  we 
publish  for  free  distribution.  Illustrated 
throughout ;  84  pages. 
14       ADVANCED  BEE  CULTURE.  A  beau- 
tifully printed  book.  Best  plate  paper  has 
been  used  throughout  its  200  pages,  with 
the  result  that  its  many  fine  illustrations 
are    unusually    clear    in    every  detail. 
Bound  in  attractive  and  substantial  cloth ; 
$1.00  per  copy,  postpaid. 
The  coupon  below  may  be  used  as  an  order 
sheet   by   properly   checking   the   numbers  of 
items  wanted,  and  adding  your  signature,  and 
remittance  required. 

 CUT  COUPON  HERE  

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Please  send  me  the  items  checked.   I  enclose 

$  to  cover  the  cost. 

I  1  I  2  I  4  I  7  I  8  I  9  I  10|  11  I  12  I  13  I  14  I 

Name   

Street  Address  or  R.  F.  D  

Town  

State  


THE 


Good5ense 

Shoe 


The  purpose  of  this  shoe  is  to  put— and 
keep — growing-  feet  in  good  condition, 
a  mission  in  which  it  seldom  fails. 
A  shoe  that  helps  the  foot  muscles, 
straightens  "turned"  ankles,  rests  the 
arch,  prevents  and  corrects  "flat-foot." 

Coward  Arch  Support  Shoe  and  Coward  Extension 
Heel  made  by  James  S.  Coward  for  over  34  Years. 

FOR  CHILDREN,  WOMEN,  AND  MEN. 
Send  for  Catalogue.  Mail  Orders  Filled. 

Sold  Nowhere  Else. 
JAMES  S.  COWARD 

264-274  Greenwich  St.,  near  Warren  St.,  New  York 


The  biggest  dollar's 
worth  you  ever  got 
in  your  life. 

Thirty-one  hundred  and  eighty  pages  of  clear, 
precise,  up-to-date  farm  information  for  one 
dollar!  Just  as  a  plain,  raw  commercial  bargain 
in  reading  matter,  this  takes  the  cake. 
You  get  your  money  hack  for  any  unexpired  por- 
tion of  your  subscription,  and  out  cf  800,000  only 
twelve  asked  for  a  refund  last  year.  1  out  of  66,666. 
?l  for  5  full  years  is  the  price.  Send  A  Dollar  Bill 
today. 

The  Farm  Journal 

117    Washington  Square,  Philadelphia 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified  columns  at 
S6  cents  per  line.  Advertisements  intended  for  this  de- 
partment can  not  be  less  than  two  lines,  and  should 
not  exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your 
advertisement  in  the  Classified  Columns  or  we  will  not 
be  responsible  for  errors. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOR  SALE 

Honey  Labels. — Lowest  prices.  Catalog  and  price 
list  free.  PbarIj  Card  Co.,  Clintonville,  Ct. 

Foe  Sale. — Extracted  clover  honey,  fine  quality; 
9  cts.  per  lb.       Joe  Hanke,  Port  Washington,  Wis. 

For  Sale. — Choice  extracted  honey  in  new  60-lb. 
cans  at  9  cts.  per  lb.     J.  P.  Moore,  Morgan,  Ky. 

For  Sale. — Extracted  buckwheat  honey  in  160- 
Ib.  kegs.       N.  L.  Stevens,  Venice  Center,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Light-amber  extracted  honey  in  60-lb. 
cans ;  sample  free.    Henry  Hettel,  Marine,  111. 

$19.20  gets  a  carrier  of  8  24-lb.  cases  of  new  light- 
amber  Florida  partridge-pea  honey. 

J.  J.  Wilder,  Cordele,  Ga. 

For  Sale. — 2000  lbs.  of  buckwheat  and  amber 
honey,  7  cts.  in  60-lb.  cans.      George  Rauch, 
Orange  Mountain  Bee  Farm,  Guttenberg,  N.  J. 

Comb  Honey. — No.  1  choice  and  No.  2  Colorado 
standard  grades.  Carload  just  in.  State  quantity 
wanted.  Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  111. 

For  Sale. — Light-amber  extracted  honey  in  car- 
load lots  at  5  cts.,  by  Tulare  Co.  Beekeepers'  Asso- 
tion.  C.  W.  Tompkins,  Sec,  Tulare,  Cal. 

For  Sale. — Choice  aster  honey;  has  very  rich  and 
delicious  flavor,  in  60-lb.  cans,  two  cans  per  case, 
at  7  cts.,  F.  O.  B.  Brooksville,  Ky.    H.  C.  Lee. 

For  Sale. — Fine  extracted  honey  in  barrels,  8c; 
in  60-lb.  cans,  8  y^.  cts. ;  in  5  and  10  lb.  pails,  10  cts. 
per  lb.    Sample,  10c.  Julius  Gentz,  Wabeno,  Wis. 

For  Sale. — Best  quality  white-clover  extracted 
honey  in  60-lb.  cans.  State  how  much  you  can  use, 
and  I  will  quote  price.  L.  S.  Griggs, 

711  Avon  St.,  Flint,  Mich. 

For  Sale. — 50,000  pounds  light  extracted  honey, 
well  ripened  and  mild  flavored,  iVz  cts.  by  the  case 
of  two  sixty-pound  cans;  in  ten-case  lots,  even  seven 
cents  per  pound.      H.  G.  QuiRiN,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 

Extracted  Honey. — Best  water- white  and  nice 
amber  alfalfa  in  60-lb.,  30-lb.,  and  smaller  tins. 
State  quantity  you  want.  Special  prices  on  ton  lots 
or  over.    Several  carloads  just  in. 

Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  111. 

For  Sale. — Pure  honey,  California  sage,  water- 
white,  120  lbs.,  10  cts.  per  lb.  Light-amber  honey, 
120  lbs.  9  cts.  We  have  honey  of  several  flavors. 
Price  in  gallon  cans  upon  request.  Sample,  10  cts. 
each.    I.  J.  Stringham,  105  Park  Place,  New  York. 

For  Sale. — Spanish  needle,  heartsease,  No.  1 
light  comb,  $3.00  per  case;  Fancy,  $3.25;  24  Danz. 
sections  to  case,  6  to  9  cases  to  carrier.  Extracted, 
120-lb.  cases,  9c  per  pound. 

W.  A.  Latshaw  Co.,  Carlisle,  Ind. 

Dealers  in  honey,  ask  for  a  late  number  of  the 
Beekeepers'  Review,  containing  a  list  of  75  members 
having  honey  for  sale.  Address  The  Beekeepers' 
Review,  Northstar,  Michigan. 

We  are  all  sold  out  of  amber  and  baker  stock  of 
extracted  honey,  and  all  intermediate  grades,  but 
still  have  a  good  stock  of  our  very  best  white-clover- 
basswood  blend  in  new  60-lb.  net  tin  cans,  two  in 
a  case  for  shipment.  A  sample  will  convince  you 
that  this  lot  of  honey  is  the  bargain  of  the  season  at 
the  price  we  will  close  out  what  we  have  left. 

E.  D.  Townsend  &  Sons,  Northstar,  Mich. 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 

For  Sale. — California  orange-blossom  honey,  ex- 
tra fancy,  at  9  cts.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Sam- 
ple free.  James  McKeb,  Riverside  Cal. 
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HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 

Beeswax  bought  and  sold.  Strohmeyer  &  Aepk 
Co.,  139  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City. 

Wanted. — Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co.,  173  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago. 

Wanted. — Comb  honey.  Give  full  description  and 
price.  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Wanted. — Extracted  honey.  Give  full  description 
and  lowest  price.         W.  HiCKOX,  Forsyth,  Mont. 

Wanted. — Beeswax  and  honey.    Write  us. 

Superior  Honey  Co., 
Ogden,  Utah  (also  Idaho  Falls,  Ida.) 

Wanted. — Dark  baking  stock  honey.  State  quan- 
tity, source,  and  price.      A.  G.  Woodman  Co., 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Wanted. — Honey,  extracted  and  comb,  also  bees- 
wax. Will  pay  full  market  value.  Write  us  when 
you  have  any  to  dispose  of. 

Hildreth  &  Segelken,  New  York  City. 

Wanted. — Buckwheat  comb  and  extracted  honey. 
Comb  to  be  produced  in  standard  sections,  where 
fences  or  separators  have  been  used.  We  prefer  to 
have  it  packed  in  new  shipping-cases  of  24  sections 
each.  All  sections  to  be  free  from  propolis,  and  well 
graded.  Extracted  to  be  heavy  in  body,  of  a  good 
flavor,  not  mixed  with  other  fall  honey.  We  prefer 
it  shipped  in  new  5-gallon  cans  or  in  small  barrels. 
We  want  early  shipments.  State  cash  price  foi^  all 
grades  delivered  in  Medina.      The  A.  I.  ROOT  Co. 
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FOR  SALE 

For  Sale. — ^A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Root's 
prices.  A.  L.  Healy,  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico. 

For  Sale. — Full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  factory 
prices.  E.  M.  Dunkel,  Osceola  Mills,  Pa. 

For  Sale. — A  few  Peerless  beehives  at  $2.00 
each.       L.  F.  Howden  Mfg.  Co.,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 

Beekeepers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  hives, 
smokers,  foundation,  veils,  etc.  They  are  nice  and 
cheap.  White  Mfg.  Co.,  Greenville,  Tex. 

For  Sale. — Tennessee  hams,  bacon,  and  lard ; 
comb  and  extracted  honey;  sun-dried  apples.  Write 
for  delivered  prices.    J.  E.  Harris,  Morristown,  Tenn. 

White-sweet-clover  seed,  10,000  pounds  unhuUed 
at  12  cts.  per  lb.;  8000  pounds  hulled  cleaned  seed 
at  20  cts.  per  lb. ;  sacks  25  cts.  extra.  Immediate 
shipment.  B.  F.  Smith,  Jr.,  Cowley,  Wyo. 

The  Beekeepers'  Review  is  now  owned  and  pub- 
lished by  the  honey-producers  themselves.  It  is  the 
paper  that  all  honey-producers  should  support. 
Twenty-one  months,  beginning  with  the  April,  1914, 
number,  for  only  $1.00.  Sample  copy  free.  Addreaa 
The  Beekeepers'  Review,  Northstar,  Mich. 

The  Root  Canadian  House,  185  Wright  Are., 
Toronto,  Ont.  Successors  to  the  Chas.  E.  Hopper  Co. 
A  full  line  of  beekeepers'  supplies  carried  in  stock. 
Honey  and  wax  bought  and  sold.  Extractors  and 
engines.  Subscribe  for  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 
and  other  bee-journals  for  which  we  are  agents. 
Four  per  cent  discount  on  December  and  January 
cash  orders. 
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WANTS  AND  EXCHANGES 


Wanted. 
fair  price. 


-100  to  500  colonies  of  bees,  will  pay 
E.  D.  SiPPLE,  Mason,  Ky. 


DECEMBER  15,  1914 

Wakted. — To  buy  apiary  in  Cuba.  W.  Rocken- 
BAVGH,  2028  E.  Monmouth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Exchange  for  Bees. — Four  lots,  worth  $500,  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  for  bees  delivered  here. 

James  McKee,  Riverside,  Cal. 

Wanted. — To  furnish  every  beekeeper  within  500 
miles  of  Boise.  Idaho,  -with  the  best  and  cheapest  bee 
supplies  on  the  market,  quality  considered.  Send 
me  your  order  or  a  list  of  your  requirements  for 
1914.  Our  catalog  and  price  list  will  be  mailed  to 
you  free.     Order  early  and  set  the  discounts. 

C.  E.  Shriveb,  Boise,  Idaho. 
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REAL  ESTATE 


Foe  Sale  or  Rent. — 320  acres  rich,  level,  partly 
improved  farm.        D.  E.  Lhommedieu,  Colo,  Iowa. 

For  Sale  Cheap. — 40  acres  good  irrigated  land, 
also  150  stands  bees  and  extracting-outfit. 

Wm.  McKibben,  Ontario,  Ore. 

Peofitable  Little  Farms  in  Shenandoah  Valley 
of  Virginia,  5  and  10  acre  tracts,  $250  and  up,  easy 
terms ;  good  fruit,  vegetable,  poultry,  and  livestock 
country.  Large  list  of  other  farms.  Send  for  liter- 
ature now.  F.  LaBaume,  A?r"l  Agt.  N.  &  W.  Ry., 
246  Arcade  Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

For  Sale. — An  8-room  brick  dwelling,  all  modern, 
well  furnished :  close  in  on  main  street  in  front  of 
opera  house;  all  clear;  555  colonies  of  bees;  700 
filled  comb-honey  supers;  270  sets  of  clean  combs; 
500  empty  supers ;  65  empty  hives ;  one  auto  truck ; 
4  houses;  400  shipping-cases;  8500  No.  1  sections; 
Cowan  No.  15  extractor;  tools,  and  other  things  too 
numerous  to  mention,  all  for  $10,000  if  taken  before 
Feb.  1,  1915.  A.  S.  Parson, 

418  South  Main,  RockyFord,  Colo. 

SITUATION  WANTED 

Wanted. — A  young  man,  American,  no  liquor  nor 
tobacco,  wishes  a  position  in  an  apiary. 

James  M.  Ober,  Sebec  Station,  Maine. 

Wanted. — By  experienced  beekeeper  a  position 
'or  the  season  of  1915. 

Wm.  Hammond,  Sandpoint,  Idaho. 

Wanted. — Middle-aged   German  of  good  habits, 
ke  to  work  in  apiary  where  he  could  learn  the 
usiness,    special   comb   honey   and  queen-rearing; 
-ave  some  experience. 

Julius  W.  Schinner,  Box  292,  Scotia,  Cal. 
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BEES  AND  QUEENS 


Bees  for  rent  and  sale. 
Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 


Ogden  Bee  and  Honey 


Italian  queens.  Nuclei  a  specialty.  Full  colonies. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

The  Stover  Apiaries,  Mayhew,  Miss. 

We  are  booking  orders  now  for  early  queens  and 
nuclei  at  popular  prices.  If  we  cannot  ship,  will 
return  your  money  immediately. 

Ogden  Bee  and  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

For  Sale. — 270  colonies  of  bees  in  8-frame  hives, 
600  supers,  70  empty  hives,  and  other  fixtures,  all  in 
first-class  shape.     Price  on  application. 

J.  B.  McKiNSTRY,  Longmont,  Colo. 

For  Sale. — Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce 
golden  bees ;  for  gentleness  and  honey-gathering  they 
are  equal  to  any.  Every  queen  guaranteed.  Price 
$1.00  ;  6  for  $5.50.    Wm.  S.  Barnett,  Barnett's,  Va. 

For    Sale. — 450   colonies   of  bees,   extra  hives, 
supers,  and  other  accessories  that  go  to  make  a  com- 
plete up-to-date  bee  business,  all  in  fine  condition. 
H.  B.  Hbtherinoton,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 
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j  Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden  bees, 
I  the  brighest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honey-gather- 
i  ers  as  can  be  found;  each,  $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  test«d, 
'  $2.00;  breeders,  $5.00  to  $10.00. 

J.  B.  Brockwell,  Barnett's,  Va. 

California  Italian  queens,  goldens  and  three-band- 
ers. Bees  by  the  pound  a  specialty ;  also  nuclei  and 
full  colonies.  Orders  booked  now  for  the  early 
spring  months.     Circular  free.        J.  E.  WiNO, 

155  Schiele  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

For  Sale. — 150  colonies  bees  in  eight-frame  dou- 
ble-body hives  in  fine  shape ;  stores  to  last  until 
June;  Law's  strain  of  Italians!  one  six-frame  Root 
extractor ;  one  four-ton  and  one  three-ton  honey- 
tanks;  150  empty  hives,  double  body;  245  wood  and 
wire  excluders;  one  Root  and  one  Hatch  wax-press; 
extracting-house  and  good  extracting  outfit,  located  in 
Ventura  Co.,  in  as  good  mountain-sage  ranges  as 
there  is  in  California  ;  42  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  5 
miles  from  railroad.  Good  auto  road  to  apiary.  The 
use  of  a  three-room  house,  water  piped  in  kitchen — 
house  partly  furnished.  Lease  expires  in  1915. 
Price  $850.  If  taken  soon,  will  inel\ide  horse  and 
harness  for  buggv.  George  W.  Rich, 

i279  E.  55th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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POULTRY 


Egg  Stock. — Pure-bred  pedigreed  Barred  Rock 
cockerels  and  hens.  Mothers  laid  over  200  eggs  in 
10  months.  Sires  have  15  years  of  pedigreed  breed- 
ing for  eggs  behind  them.  Grandmother  laid  217 
eggs  in  third  year  of  production.  Pen  of  my  hens 
stand  eighth  among  100  pens  in  Missouri  Egg-laying 
Contest.    Eggs  in  season.    Speak  quick. 

B.  F.  W.  Thorpe, 
358  S.  Yellow  Springs  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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 mSOELLANE^^   

Poems  by  a  beekeeper,  cloth,  $1.00. 

R.  C.  Hugentobler,  Rt.  1,  Cleves,  Ohio. 

Buckwheat  flour,  pure  old-fashioned  stone-ground; 
25  lbs.,  $1.00.  "  Miller,  E.  Claridon,  Ohio. 

For  Sale. — Motorcycle,  $35.00;  telephones,  $1.00. 
Pressler,  1726  Armitage  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

If  you  want  to  make  sure  of  an  eight-pound 
"  Trinidad  Dasheen-seed "  shipment,  in  time  for 
spring  planting,  send  me  $1.00  now. 

M.  Leidersdorf,  Daytona,  Fla. 
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BEEKEEPERS^^^^DIRE^   

Well-bred  bees  and  queens.     Hives  and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

Nutmeg  Italian  queens,  leather  color,  after  June  1. 
$1.00  by  return  mail.    A.  W.  Yates,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Queens. — Improved  red-clover  Italians  bred  for 
business  June  1  to  Nov.  15.  untested  queens,  75  cts. 
each;  dozen,  $8.00;  select,  $1.00  each;  dozen,  $10; 
tested  queens,  $1.25  each;  dozen,  $12.00.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  C.  Clemons,  Boyd,  Ky. 
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a  kind  word  from  far-off  new  ZEALAND. 

I  don't  wish  to  have  Gleanings  stopped.  It  is  a 
fine  journal.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  friend 
A.  I.  Root's  Home  talks.  May  he  live  long  to  edit 
this  department  in  Gleanings. 

Thomas  Blackwell. 

Tryphena,  Great  Barrier,  N.  Z. 

HAS  "  stacks  "  OF  THEM. 

I  keep  bees  and  am  a  reader  of  Gleanings.  I 
keep  every  copy.  I  have  stacks  of  them.  I  was  at 
the  Jenkentown  field  day,  June  26,  1906.  I  shall 
never  forget  that  day.  1  learned  more  then  than  I 
could  have  learned  at  home  in  ten  years. 

Pottstown,  Pa.,  Nov.  16.     Wm,  B.  RsiTiNaEB. 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


Convention  Notices 


The  25th  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Co.  Bee- 
keepers' Society  will  be  held  in  the  courthouse, 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  12,  1915.  An 
interesting  program  will  be  provided.  A  general 
invitation  to  attend  is  extended  to  the  honej"-produc- 
ers  of  this  and  adjoining  counties  and  the  State. 
Come,  bring  the  ladies,  and  have  a  good  time  with  us. 

Naples,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  9.  F.  Geeiner,  See. 


THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  :  LET  US  GET  TOGETHER. 

Tlie  coming  meeting  of  the  National  Beekeepers' 
Association  at  Denver,  in  February,  opens  up  the 
question  of  the  possibilities  of  organized  effort  to  up- 
lift the  honey  business.  As  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional I  frequently  receive  letters  asking  the  benefits 
of  co-operation  and  the  benefits  of  sustaining  the 
National  Association.  In  the  past,  trade  and  other 
conditions  have  not  been  favorable  for  the  National 
to  assist  to  any  great  extent  in  the  material  benefit 
of  the  members.  Things  have  changed,  until  now  it 
is  possible  to  assist  in  a  very  material  way  to 
"  increase  the  consumption,  stimulate  the  demand, 
and  stiffen  the  price  of  honey."  Does  not  this 
appeal  to  you  as  being  worth  while?  If  you  belong 
already,  "keep  boosting,"  and  if  you  do  not  belong, 
get  in  and  we  can  use  you.  We  want  snappy  men 
to  give  life  and  enthusiasm  to  field  meetings,  hold 
them  in  every  State,  and  in  different  portions  of  the 
State.  Get  the  local  people  interested.  Have  them 
to  take  a  part  and  stir  up  local  enthusiasm.  Plans 
are  being  perfected  to  form  circuits  of  contiguous 
States  so  as  to  arrange  grand  State  meetings.  Pub- 
licity and  sales  plans  will  be  arranged  and  conducted 
by  local  bee  people,  in  an  organized  and  systematic 
way.  Other  plans  are  being  arranged,  and  we  trust 
that  the  honey  business  is  to  see  a  great  awakening 
in  the  near  future.  If  you  are  a  local  producer, 
and  have  not  yet  developed  your  market  to  its  limit, 
you  are  losing  a  valuable  opportunity.  The  time  is 
short  when  a  honey  route  will  be  a  valuable  asset. 
•The  National  the  next  year  will  tell  you  how  to  de- 
velop it. 

Your  first  allegiance  is  to  your  local  association, 
and  then  you  owe  it  to  yourse'f  to  join  the  National. 
If  you  have  honey  to  sell,  it  will  aid  you  to  do  it. 
If  you  buy  honey  it  will  assist  you.  What  would 
a  railroad  accomplish  without  co-operation  and 
organization?  What  can  we  not  accomplish  with 
thorough  organization  ?  If  every  beekeeper,  little  as 
well  as  big,  were  to  join  in  the  general  movement  to 
popularize  honey  more  and  more,  this  country  would 
r-onsume  twice  the  present  production  at  a  much 
better  price.  If  you  hang  back,  you  delay  just  that 
much  the  desired  results.  We  will  all  agree  on  this 
one  thing,  if  we  do  on  no  other:  "  Get  together  and 
1  oost  to  increase  the  consumption,  stimulate  the 
demand,  and  stiffen  the  price  of  honey." 

Kedkey,  Ind.  Grorge  W.  Williams,  Sec. 


NATIONAL  BEEKEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
Preliminary  announcement  of  the  annual  conven- 
tion and  Official  meetings  of  delegates  from  affiliated 
societies,  to  be  held  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel,  Denver, 
Colo.,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Feb.  16,  17, 
18,  1915.  To  be  held  jointly  with  the  meeting  of 
the  Colorado  Beekeepers'  Association. 

GENERAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  reservation  of  hotel  accommodations  should  be 
sent  to  the  clerk,  Auditorium  Hotel.  Rates  are  as 
follows : 

Room  without  bath,  single,  $1.00  per  day  and  up- 
ward. 

Room  with  bath,  single,  $1.50  per  day  and  up- 
ward. 

Excellent  cafe  and  meal  service  may  be  had.  The 
hotel  is  convenient  to  all  street-car  connections  and 
adjacent  to  railroads. 

The  convention  apparently  will  have  ample  and 
comfortable  quarters,  with  a  large  assembly  hall, 
reception  room,  committee  room,  etc.  The  reception 
room  will  doubtless  be  used  as  an  exhibition  hall. 

The  following  committee  on  local  arrangements  is 
ann/ounced:  Director,  Wesley  Foster,  Chairman, 
Boulder,  Colo. ;  Mr.  Louis  F.  Jouno,  4732  West  34th 
Ave.,  Denver,  Colo.,  and  Mr.  N.  L.  Henthorne, 
President  of  the  Colorado  State  Beekeepers'  Associa- 
tion, Platteville,  Colo.  Members  are  at  liberty  to 
communicate  with  the  committee  concerning  local  de- 
tails in  regard  to  exhibits. 


Local  arrangements  are  in  charge  of  a  "  Commit- 
tee on  Local  Arrangements,"  also  announced  else- 
where. All  communications  for  concessions  or  spe- 
cial provisions  should  be  addressed  to  the  chairman 
of  this  committee. 

NOTICE  TO  DELEGATES. 

The  secretary  has  mailed  to  each  affiliated  associa- 
tion delegates'  cards,  to  be  used  as  credentials.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  send  the  original  credential  direct '  to  Mr. 
George  W.  Williams,  Secretary,  Redkey,  Ind.,  on  or 
before  February  1. 

The  local  committee  is  making  full  arrangements 
for  the  convenience  and  pleasure  of  delegates  and 
members. 

EXHIBITION  MATERIAL. 

An  invitation  to  make  exhibits  is  elsewhere  an- 
nounced. 

The  program  will  consist  of  official  executive  meet- 
ings and  of  a  program  of  lectures,  demonstrations, 
etc.,  but  of  which  at  this  time  only  a  preliminary 
announcement  can  be  made. 

PROGRAM. 
TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  16. 

9:30  a.m. — Meeting  called  to  order,   and  the  or- 
ganization of  the  convention. 
Appointment  of  committees. 
Presentation  of  credentials. 
Report  of  Credentials  Committee. 
Announcements  and  invitations. 

1:00  P.  M. — President's  report. 
Reports  of  committees. 

Transaction  of  business  which  shall  regularly 
come  before  the  session. 
Continuation  of  program  of  papers. 
8:00  P.M. — General  session  of  the  association  for 
the  reading  of  papers  and  for  discussions. 

WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  17. 

9:00  A.M. — Delegates'  session  for  the  ti/ansaction 
of  business,  followed  by  the  reading  of  papers. 

1:00  p.m. — General  program,  continuing  the  read- 
ing of  papers. 

8  :00  P.  M. — Public  session.  At  this  time  it  is  hoped 
to  provide  illustrated  lectures  and  a  program  of 
general  interest  to  the  public.  Arrangements 
are  in  hand  for  this. 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  18. 

9:00  a.  M. — Business  session,  concluding  the  trans- 
actions of  the  association,  followed  by  the  read- 
ing of  papers. 
1:00  P.M. — Session  for  discussions  and  the  read- 
ing of  papers.  Adjournment. 
It  may  be  desirable  to  hold  a  special  session  in 
the  evening  for  those  who  do  not  leave  town  that 
night.     Special  arrangements  for  this  will  be  an- 
nounced during  the  convention. 

PROGRAM  OF  PAPERS. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  secure  the  best  talent 
in  the  country.  Not  all  will  be  present  to  read  their 
papers,  but  the  members  are  assured  of  hearing  some 
of  the  most  recent  and  worthy  remarks  from  the 
apicultural  leaders  on  this  continent.  At  present, 
however,  it  is  merely  possible  to  list  these  papers 
partially.  Names  with  a  star  are  expected  to  be 
present. 

Prof.  E.  G.  Baldwin,  Deland,  Fla.,  title  later. 

*  Prof.  C.  E.  Bartholomew,  Ames,  Iowa,  title  later. 

*  E.  J.  Baxter,  Nauvoo,  111.,  title  later. 

*  J.  M.  Buchanan,  Franklin,  Tenn.,  title  later. 
D.  H.  Coggshall,  W.  Groton.'N.  Y.,  title  later. 

*  E.  G.  Carr,  Ncav  Egypt,  N.  J.,  title  later. 

*  C.  P.  Dadant,  Hamilton,  III,  title  later. 
Benjamin  Davis,  Tennessee,  title  later. 
Edgar  Elthorp,  New  York,  title  later. 

*  Wesley  Foster,  Boulder,  Colo.,  title  later. 
N.  E.  France,  Wisconsin,  title  later. 

L.  v.  France,  Wisconsin,  title  later. 

J.  G.  Gustin,  Missouri,  "  Some  Legal  Phases  of 

Beekeeping." 
George  B.  Howe,  New  York,  "  Breeding  Bees." 

*  Prof.  Francis  Jager,  Minnesota,  title  later. 
Allen  Latham,  Connecticut,  title  later. 

J.  W.  Leenhoft;  Porto  Rico,  title  later. 
John  H.  Lovell,  Maine,  title  later. 
J.  P.  MerAvin,  New  York,  title  later. 
Prof.  Frederick  Millen,  Michigan,  title  later. 

*  Frank  C.  Pellett,  Iowa,  "  Inspection  in  Iowa." 

*  Prof.  Morley  Pettit,  Canada,  "  The  Production  of 

Extracted  Honey,"  "  Apiary  Inspection  and  the 
Disease  Situation  in  Ontario." 
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*  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  Washington,  D.  C,  title  later. 

*  Frank  Rauchfuss,  Colorado,  title  later. 

*  E.  R.  Root,  Ohio,  "  Migratory  Beekeeping." 

H.   H.    Root,    Ohio,    "  Straining   and  Clarifying 
Honey." 

Prof.  F.  W.  L.  Sladen,  Canada,  "  Autumn  Mating 

to  Control  Inheritance." 
.7ay  Smith,  Indiana,  "A  Plea  for  Better  Bees." 

*  E.  D.  Townsend,  Michigan,  "A  Competency  for 

the  Hive." 

*  George  W.  Williams,  Indiana,  "  Honey  Publicity." 
A.  Y.  Yates,  Connecticut,  "  The  Educational  Value 

of  Beekeepers'  Associations." 
A  considerable  number  of  other  contributions  have 
been  solicited  and  are  anticipated. 

EXHIBITS. 

It  is  impossible  to  announce  the  exact  nature  of 
exhibits ;  but  supply-houses,  and  glass  and  can  man- 
ufacturers, as  well  as  others,  are  making  arrange- 
ments. 

Amherst,  Mass.  B.  N.  Gates,  President. 


All  those  interested  are  invited  to  make  a  display 
of  material  pertaining  to  beekeeping  at  the  National 
Beekeepers'  Association  convention  to  be  held  in 
Denver,  Colo.,  Feb.  16,  17,  18,  1915.  In  order  that 
proper  space  and  provisions  may  be  made,  it  is  de- 
sirable for  those  contemplating  the  making  of  dis- 
plays to  address  the  undersigned. 

Amherst,  Mass.,  Dec.  9.  B.  N.  Gates. 


MEETING  OF  THE  COLORADO  HONEY-PRODUCERS 
ASSOCIATION,  AUDITORIUM  HOTEL,  DENVER, 
COLO.,  DEC.  28,  29. 
PROGRAM. 
1  :30  p.  M.,  MONDAY. 

1.  Brood-rearing  for  crop  results. 

a  Harrison  H.  Brown,  La  Plata,  N.  M. 
b  W.  A.  Dolsen,  Avondale,  Colo. 

2.  AVhat  does  it  cost  to  produce  a  case  of  comb 
honey  ? 

a  A.  J.  McCarty,  Longmont,  Colo. 
b  A.  C.  Van  Galder,  Berthoud,  Colo. 

3.  What  does  it  cost  to  produce  a  case  of  extract- 
ed honey  ? 

a  Chas.  Adams,  Greeley,  Colo. 
b  W.  V.  Ranney,  Lander,  Wyo. 

4.  Efficiency  in  the  apiary. 

W.  L.  Porter,  Caldwell,  Idaho. 

7:30  P.M.  ROUND  TABLE. 

1.  Does  it  pay  to  introduce  new  stock? 

2.  How  often  should  we  requeen? 

3.  Is  it  profitable  to  keep  a  queen  until  she  is 
•ee  years  old? 

4.  Should  we  use  full  sheets  of  brood  foundation  ? 

5.  Shall  we  amend  our  grading-rules  ? 

6.  Does  it  pay  to  use  inside  covers? 

7.  Is  the  practice  of  using  bait  combs  profitable? 
c  so,  how  to  be  used? 

8.  Would  it  be  profitable  in  this  climate  to  prac- 
tice winter  protection? 

9.  Which  is  the  better  location  for  the  hive — in 
the  shade  or  in  the  sun? 

10.  Is  it  profitable  to  use  wide  foundation  in  the 
section  ? 

11.  What  are  the  causes  of  "  loafing "  during  the 
honey-flow,  and  what  are  the  best  remedies  ? 

12.  Which  is  the  more  profitable — the  clipped  or 
the  undipped  queen  ? 

13.  When  is  it  time  to  begin  to  prepare  the  bees 
for  your  1915  crop? 

14.  Question-box. 

10  A.  M.  TUESDAY,  BUSINESS  SESSION. 

12  M. — Luncheon  free  to  members  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

1:30  p.  M. — Business  session  continued. 
Election  of  officers. 
Round  Table  continued. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

SPECIAL  NOTICES 

BY  OUR  BUSINESS  MANAG'^R. 


BEESWAX  MARKET. 

We  quote  beeswax  at  a  further  decline  of  a  cent 
a  pound  in  accord  with  general  market  conditions. 
Our  price,  till  further  notice,  will  be  28  cts.  cash, 
31  in  trade,  for  average  quality  delivered  here.  If 


you  want  foundation  in  exchange  for  your  wax  we 
are  prepared  to  furnish  it  at  the  usual  exchange 
rates  quoted  on  application. 


EMPTY  60-LB.  CANS,  2  IN  A  CASE. 

We  offer  from  here  or  Philadelphia  good  second- 
hand 60-lb.  honey-cans,  two  in  a  case,  at  $3.00  for 
10  cases;  $6.50  for  25;  $12.50  for  50. 

In  emptying  the  cans  we  save  only  the  best,  free 
from  rust  on  the  inside.  Boxes  are  repaired  if 
needed,  and  made  as  good  as  new.  These  are  a 
bargain  to  any  one  wanting  a  cheap  container.  They 
are  much  cheaper  and  more  desirable  to  use  than 
barrels  for  any  purpose. 


SWEET-CLOVER  SEED  ADVANCED. 

The  market  price  of  white-sweet-clover  seed  is  firm 
at  an  advance  over  prices  last  quoted.  We  have 
only  a  limited  supply,  and  quote  for  the  present, 
subject  to  a  supply  on  hand,  as  follows : 

Prices  in  lots  of  lib.  10  1b.  25  1b.  100  1b. 
White  sweet  clover,  unhulled  .22  $2.00  $4.75  $18.00 

ilf'lilotus  alba,  biennial 
Wliite  sweet  clover,  hulled.  .   .28     2.60     6.25  24.00 
YelloAv  sweet  clover,  unh'ld.    .20    1.80    4.25  16.00 

Melilotus  officinalis,  bien. 
Yellow  sweet  clover,  hulled.    .26    2.40    5.75  22.00 
Yellow  sweet  clover  08       .60     1.25  4.00 

Mellotus  Itidica,  annual  (hulled  old  seed). 

You  will  note  that  yellow  is  now  quoted  lower  than 
the  white  because  of  a  lighter  demand.  It  comes 
into  bloom  two  to  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  white, 
and  is,  therefore,  desirable  for  beekeepers  in  many 
localities. 

HOT-BED  SASH. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  ready  for  early  vegetables 
started  under  glass.  We  have  a  booklet  entitled 
"  How  to  Make  and  Run  a  Hotbed,"  which  we  will 
mail  to  those  interested.  Our  sash  are  made  of 
cypress,  which  is  most  durable;  size,  3  ft.  4  in.  by 
6  ft.  for  four  rows  of  8-inch,  glass.  Shipped  K.  D. 
at  $1.00  each;  $4.75  for  five,  or  $9.00  for  ten,  with- 
out glass;  8  x  10  glass,  90  lights  to  box,  at  $2.80  per 


box;  five  boxes  at  $2.70.  As  regularly  furnished, 
the  bars  are  grooved  for  glass  to  slide  in  end  to 
end.  If  preferred,  and  you  so  specify  in  your  order, 
we  will  furnish  them  rabbeted  for  glass  to  be  lapped 
and  puttied  in.  We  can  also  furnish  special  sizes 
to  order,  prices  on  application.  We  carry  them  for 
three  rows  of  eleven-inch  glass  at  regular  price.  In 
lots  of  ten  or  more  we  can  also  furnish  them  3  ft. 
by  6  ft.  for  three  rows  of  ten-inch  glass  at  regular 
price. 

SECOND-HAND    FOUNDATION  MILLS. 

We  have  to  offer  the  following  list  of  foundation 
machines  which  have  been  used,  but  are  in  fair  con- 
dition. In  many  cases  they  will  answer  as  well  as  a 
new  machine  where  you  have  only  a  moderate  out- 
put. Send  for  samples  of  any  mill  in  the  list  which 
mav  interest  you. 

No.  0139,  2^/^x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill  in 
very  good  condition.    Price  $14.00. 

No.  0140,  2%  x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill  in 
very  good  condition.    Price  $14.00. 

No.  0147,  2V2  X  6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill  in 
good  condition.     Price  $12.00. 

No.  0153,  2V2X6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill  in 
very  good  condition.    Price  $14.00. 

No.  0156,  2%  X  6  hexagonal  extra  thin-super  mill 
in  fair  condition.    Price  $10.00. 

No.  0165,  2%  x6  hexagonal  extra  thin-super  mill 
in  fair  condition.     Price  $10.00. 

No.  0183,  2^4  X  6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill  in 
very  good  condition.    Price  $14.00. 

No.  0207,  2%  x6  hexagonal  thin-super  Dunham 
mill  in  good  condition.    Price  $10.00. 
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No.  0214,  X  10  hexagonal  light  medium-brood 
mill  in  poor  condition;  rolls  quite  badly  pitted;  will 
make  fair  foundation.    Price  $13.00. 

No.  0218,  2V2  X  10  hexagonal  medium-brood  mill. 
This  is  practically  a  new  mill  in  excellent  condition. 
Price  $30.00. 

No.  0219,  21/^x10  hexagonal  medium-brood  mill 
with  an  injured  spot  near  one  end;  in  good  condi- 
tion.    Price  $16.00. 

No.  0220,  2V2  X  10  hexagonal  medium-brood  mill 
in  fair  condition.    Price  $18.00. 

No.  0221,  X  10  hexagonal  medium-brood  mill; 
good  except  for  a  spot  2y2  inches  from  end  of  roll. 
Price  $15.00. 

No.  0222,  21/^x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill  in 
extra  good  condition.    Price  $14.00. 

No.  0223,  2V2  X  12  hexagonal  medium-brood  mill 
in  very  good  condition.     Price  $30.00. 

No.  4119,  2V2  X  10  medium-brood  mill.  A  new 
mill  tested  and  returned  only  because  plans  were 
changed;  in  excellent  condition.    Price  $32.00. 

lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^ 

SPECIAL  NOTICES 

pv  A    T  ROOT 
SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  ALL  MY  GOOD  FRIENDS. 

Send  all  requests  for  dasheen  tubers,  Rainbow 
corn,  printed  leaflets  ("The  Defeat  of  Injustice"), 
catalogs,  etc.,  to  Medina,  Ohio,  and  not  to  me  here 
in  Bradentown,  Fla.  I  have  no  stock  of  any  thing 
here — nothing  to  sell,  nothing  to  give  away  (except 
"advice"  on  an  addressed  postal  card).  If  you 
send  here  it  will  cause  delay,  for  I  shall  have  to 
forward  your  letters  to  Medina,  Ohio,  where  there 
are  plenty  of  clerks  (young  and  spry)  ready  to  do 
your  bidding  with  the  aid  of  an  up-to-date  well- 
equipped  business  office.  It  is  true,  dasheen  tubers 
will  be  mailed  here ;  but  the  wrappers  are  addressed 
and  stamps  put  on  in  Medina. 


THE  ROYAL  PALM  NURSERIES'  NEW  CATALOG. 

The  1915  catalog  put  out  by  the  Reasoner  Broth- 
ers, of  Oneco,  Fla.,  outstrips  all  former  ones.  The 
beautiful  half-tones  all  over  its  more  than  60  pages 
is  next  thing  to  a  visit  to  the  grounds  covering  many 
acres.  The  colored  plate  of  the  new  pink  grapefruit, 
the  "  Toster,"  makes  one's  mouth  water  to  look  at 
it.  If  you  want  to  study  up  just  what  and  how  to 
grow  stuff  in  Florida  this  catalog  will  give  you  a 
fund  of  information.  This  is  the  place  where  every 
thing  is  grown  in  pots,  as  I  have  mentioned  before; 
and  even  fruit-trees  (small  ones)  are  sent  out  as 
potted  plants.  If  you  follow  instructions  your  stuff  is 
almost  sure  to  grow.  The  Reasoners  have  been  so 
many  years  in  the  business  I  do  not  know  of  any 
one  more  competent  to  tell  you  what  are  swindles 
and  what  are  of  genuine  value  in  the  way  of  newly 
advertised  novelties.  Especial  attention  is  given  in 
this  catalog  to  telling  which  plants  are  hardy,  half 
hardy,  or  tender,  and  need  protection. 

lllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllN 

 E!!!£,,Z2KS;,  

GLORY  FOR  OREGON  AND  SHAME  FOR  OHIO. 

Friend  Root: — Glory  I  glory!  glory  I  Oregon  goes 
dry  by  a  whooping  majority.  God  bless  our  women. 
It  was  their  vote  that  made  it  possible.  Washington, 
Colorado,  and  Arizona  all  in  line  (shame  on  Ohio). 

Portland,  Ore.,  Nov.  6.  E.  J.  Ladd. 


A  laND  WORD  FROM  A  VERY  OLD  FRIEND. 

I  have  been  a  careful  reader  of  Gleanings  most 
of  the  time  since  about  1876,  and  prayerful  reader 
for  about  27  years.  I  am  a  life  subscriber  to  the 
Christian  Herald  (one  of  the  2000  that  helped  to 
build  the  Children's  Temple,  by  subscribing  as  a  life 
subscriber.  I  enjoy  reading  the  Amerian  Bee  Jour- 
nal very  much  since  the  late  management.  I  met 
Mr.  Dadant  at  the  Ames  College  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  (at  our  State  convention),  and  he  asked  me  the 
same  thing  that  his  son  did  at  Madison,  Wis.;  that 
IS,  if  I  were  a  Frenchman.  No,  dear  friends,  I 
guess  I  am  more  of  a  Yankee. 

The  "  Return  of  Pollyanna "  is  now  being  pub- 
lished in  the  Christian  Herald,  beginning  Nov.  25, 
and  certainly  bids  fair  to  outrival  the  first  part  that 
was  published  some  time  ago.  I  wish  every  family 
in  the  United  States  could  read  it,  as  it  is  certainly 


a  great  sunshine  for  dull  families,  hospitals,  shut- 
ins,  etc.  D.  E.  Lhommedieu. 
Colo,  Iowa,  December  1. 


A   KIND  WORD  AND   SOMETHING  MORE,  FROM 
WAYNE  B.  WHEELER. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Boot: — Your  splendid  letter  came  like 
a  ray  of  sunshine  this  morning,  and  I  said  to  myself 
as  I  read  it,  "  Thank  God  for  men  like  A.  I.  Root, 
who  has  faith  and  courage  stronger  than  many  who 
are  younger  in  years."  We  are  not  discouraged  in 
the  least  in  the  fight.  We  must  re-form  our  lines 
and  fight  harder  than  ever.  There  was  no  reversal 
of  sentiment  in  this  last  campaign.  We  simply  ap- 
plied temperance  sentiment  to  a  new  unit  of  govern- 
ment. Heretofore,  when  we  controlled  sixty  counties 
in  the  State,  we  could  elect  a  majority  of  the  legis- 
lature and  pass  temperance  laws.  We  could  then 
take  those  laws  back  into  the  sixty  or  more  counties 
and  apply  them.  Cincinnati  would  send  us  12  or  14 
votes  to  the  legislature,  and  12  counties  like  Medina 
would  offset  Cincinnati. 

Under  our  new  form  of  government — the  I.  and 
R. — Cincinnati  can  pile  up  75,000  wet  majority. 
It  takes  40  or  50  counties  like  Medina  or  similar 
dry  counties  to  offset  that  majority.  In  other  words, 
we  face  the  new  problem  of  the  State  going  up  or 
down  as  a  unit.  This  put  on  us  a  big  responsibil- 
ity, but  the  recent  vote  showed  that  71  counties  voted 
for  State  prohibition,  17  against  it;  79  voted  against 
Home  Rule  and  9  for  it.  Yet  nine  wet  counties 
under  direct  legislation  furnished  a  bigger  wet  ma- 
jority than  the  79  furnished  dry  majority.  We  must 
tarry  on  the  fight  and  get  our  dry  vote  more  solidly 
united  in  dry  territory,  and  hammer  away  in  wet 
territory  until  we  have  broken  down  their  large 
majorities.  With  God's  help,  and  the  help  of  men 
like  yourself,  we  are  going  to  do  it. 

Columbus,  O.,  Nov.  24.         W.  B.  Wheeler. 


A   KIND  WORD   FROM  FAR-AWAY  AUSTRALIA. 

As  I  am  sending  my  subscription  to  Gleanings 
I  cannot  let  the  opportunity  to  send  you  a  short  letter 
pass.  We  like  Gleanings.  It  is  a  bright,  helpful 
little  paper.  I  said  we  because  it  is  read  by  the 
family.  The  young  people  invariably  read  from 
back  to  front — not  particularly  interested  in  some 
of  the  front.  The  first  thing  is,  "  What  does  A.  I. 
say  this  time?  "  I  must  confess  I  often  do  the  same 
— that  is,  start  with  Home  papers  first. 

Of  course  I  am  very  much  interested  in  some  of 
the  bee  articles  too.  I  have  only  about  40  colonies, 
and  think  I  could  get  along  with  them  very  well  now 
without  Gleanings.  I  said  something  of  the  kind 
to  my  wife  a  short  time  ago.  "Oh,  yes  I"  she  said; 
"  I  dare  say  you  could;  but  /  should  not  like  to  be 
without  that.  It  would  be  like  losing  a  very  old 
friend,  so  we  are  going  to  stick  to  our  old  friend." 

On  reading  over  what  I  have  written  it  looks  as 
if  I  were  -svriting  a  testimonial  for  some  of  those 
quack  medicines  you  dislike  so  much.  However,  it 
is  the  truth.  Those  temperance  and  Home  talks  must 
do  a  lot  of  good  going  into  thousands  of  homes.  How 
much,  no  one  can  tell.  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  be 
spared  to  reach  the  century  mark,  as  you  state  you 
and  Mr.  Terry  are  trying  to  do.  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  is 
coming  along  pretty  well,  seeing  he  was  an  invalid 
50  years  ago.  I  hope  you  are  training  one  of  your 
boys  (who  are  getting  to  be  rather  old-fashioned  boys 
by  now)  to  take  on  your  Home  papers,  temperance, 
and  gardening  (I  am  interested  in  all  your  depart- 
ments but  poultry).  It  would  leave  a  big  blank  if 
you  got  too  ill  to  do  it.  I  dare  say  you  will  like  to 
knoAv  a  little  about  Queensland.  I  think  few  people 
who  have  not  visited  it  have  any  idea  of  the  differ- 
ence in  climate,  and,  of  course,  trees  and  vegetation, 
there  is  in  this  one  state.  North  is  very  hot,  getting 
pretty  near  the  equator,  while  here  in  the  south, 
especially  on  the  range  where  I  ara.  it  is  a  temperate 
climate.  We  are  on  a  ledge  or  plateau  near  the  top 
of  the  range,  a  little  over  2000  feet  above  sea-level. 
We  grow  most  of  the  fruit  and  vegetables  grown  in 
temperate  climates  like  England,  say,  while  every 
kind  of  tropical  tree  or  plant  will  groAV  up  north  or 
somewhere  between  the  two.  Almost  if  not  quite 
every  fruit  and  vegetable  can  be  grown  in  some  part 
of  the  state.  It  is  a  great  sheep  and  cattle  country. 
An  American  company  has  just  started  meat-works 
in  Brisbane.  They  have  spent,  the  papers  say,  near 
a  million  pounds  (not  dollars)  in  their  works.  We 
also  have  some  very  rich  gold-mines. 

J.  L.  Jobson. 
Crow's  Nest,  Queensland,  Australia. 


DECEMBER  15,  1914 
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Beauty  Patterns 


TWO  PATTERNS 

Selling  Price  10  cents 
each,  and  RENEWAL  to 

eiEAIIIHeS  IN  BEE  CULTURE  1  YEAR 

ALL  FOR  $1.00 

Select  any  TWO  patterns  as  premium  with  sub- 
scription to  GLEANINGS,  being  sure  to  give  the 
pattern  number  and  the  size  desired,  sending 
$1.00  in  payment. 

The  patterns  may  be  mailed  to  one  address  and 
GLEANINGS  to  another,  if  the  sender  of  the 
order  prefers. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Medina,  Ohio 

(Canadian  postage  30c  extra) 
(Foreign  postage  60c  extra) 


1167. — Girl's  Dress.  Cut  in  4  sizes:  4,  6,  8,  and  10 
irs.  It  requires  3  yards  of  44-inch  material  for  an 
ear  size.    Price  10c. 

1152. — Girl's  Blouse  Dress  with  Attached  Skirt.  Cut 
4  sizes:  8,  10,  12,  and  14  years.  It  requires  3%  yards 
44-ineh  material  for  a  10-year  size.    Price  10c. 

9934. — Ladies'  House  Dress.  Cut  in  7  Sizes  32 :,  34, 
36,  38,  40,  42,  and  44  inches,  bust  measure.  It  requires 
6  yards  of  36-inch  material  for  a  medium  size.  The  skirt 
measures  1\  vards  at  the  foot,  in  a  medium  size.  Price 
10c. 

1144. — Ladies'  Apron  with  Princess  Front.  Cut  in  3 
Sizes:  Small,  medium,  and  large.  It  requires  4%  yards 
of  27-inch  material  for  a  medium  size.    Price  10c. 

9930. — Girl's  Apron.  Cut  in  5  sizes:  4,  6,  8,  10,  and 
12  years.  It  requires  2%  yards  of  27-inch  material  for 
a  6-year  size.    Price  10c. 

1149. — Child's  Night  Drawers.  Cut  in  5  sizes:  2,  4,  6, 
8,  and  10  years.  It  requires  yards  of  36-inch  mate- 
rial for  an  8-year  size.    Price  10c. 

1162-1161. — Ladies'  Costume.  "Waist,  1162.  Cut  in 
5  Sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  and  42  inches,  bust  measure. 
Skirt,  1161.  Cut  in  5  sizes:  22,  24,  26,  28,  and  30  inches 
waist  measure.  It  requires  2%  yards  of  40-inch  material 
for  the  skirt  without  flounces,  and  5  yards  with  flounces, 
for  a  24-inch  size.  The  waist  requires  4%  yards  of  40- 
inch  material  for  a  36-inch  size.  Without  the  cape  section 
it  requires  %  yard  less.  The  skirt  measures  about  2 
yards  at  its  lower  edge.  This  calls  for  two  separate  pat- 
terns, 10c   for  each. 

1172. — Ladies'  Dress.  Cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40, 
42,  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  It  requires  2%  yards  of 
44-inch  material  for  the  skirt,  and  6  yards  for  tunic  and 
waist  for  a  36-inch  size.  The  skirt  measures  about  2% 
yards  at  the  foot.    Price  10c. 
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GLEANINGS  iN  BEE  CULTaRE 


The  Best  Time  to  buy 
Supplies 

Early-order  cash  discounts  apply  here  just 
they  do  at  the  factory.  We  give  exactly  the  same 
discount  that  is  granted  by  the  manufacturers  of 
these  famous  goods,  and  the  prices  in  our  special 
catalog  are  the  same  as  their  own.  There  is  a  special 
saving  in  ordering  from  us — FREIGHT.  Better  give 
this  careful  consideration  before  sending  elsewhere. 


THE  CASH  DISCOUNT  ON  EARLY  ORDERS 
PLACED  DURING  THE  MONTH  OF 
DECEMBER  IS  4  PER  CENT. 

As  usual  we  have  a  large  and  complete  stock  on 
hand,  which  places  us  in  a  position  to  take  care  of 
your  orders  promptly.  By  ordering  now  you  will 
receive  your  goods  promptly,  avoiding  the  rush  in 
the  spring,  and  you  can  put  them  together  in  your 
spare  time,  thereby  saving  extra  expense  when  you 
are  badly  in  need  of  them. 


WEED'S  NEW-PROCESS  COMB  FOUNDATION 

We  have  a  big  demand  for  this  product,  and  are 
turning  out  comb  foundation  of  unexcelled  quality 
Include  what  you  will  need  for  the  opening  of  next 
season  in  your  early  order,  and  the  same  will  be  held 
subject  to  your  convenience  if  desired;  but  get  your 
order  in  now  and  save  four  per  cent. 


Toepperwein  &  Mayfield  Co. 

Nolan  and  Cherry  Sts.  San  Antonio,  Texas 


Special  Numbers 

for  1915 

There  was  a  time  when  we  were  fearful  that  our  readers  were 
not  appreciating  the  special  numbers,  our  fear  in  this  respect  being 
prompted,  perhaps,  by  some  adverse  criticism  of  the  plan.  However, 
we  are  convinced  that  the  very  large  majority  are  in  favor  of  having 
certain  subjects  discussed  in  a  full  and  comprehensive  manner,  nearly 
a  whole  issue  of  GLEANINGS  being  devoted  to  the  subject  in  quei- 
tion.  Accordingly  we  are  making  a  selection  of  subjects  for  1915, 
taking  without  exception  subjects  that  have  been  suggested  by  omr 
readers  themselves. 

Feb.  1.— EXPERIENCES  OF  PROMINENT  BEEKEEPERS. 

In  this  number  we  shall  present  an  array  of  autobiographies,  so  to 
speak,  from  a  large  number  of  well-known  beekeepers  who  will  tell  how  they 
increased  their  business  from  a  small  number  of  colonies  to  a  large  number.  In 
other  words,  how  they  progressed  from  an  amateur  to  a  professional.  These  men 
will  discuss  methods  of  making  increase,  buying  bees,  prices  paid,  etc. 

April  1.— QUINBY  NUMBER.  One  of  the  most  successful  expo- 
nents of  modern  beekeeping,  and  one  whose  pioneer  work  paved  the 
way  for  beekeepers  for  all  time  to  come,  is  Moses  Quinby.  Mr.  L.  C.  Boot,  a 
son-in-law  of  Mr.  Quinby,  is  going  to  furnish  a  number  of  interesting  points  in 
regard  to  the  life  and  experience  of  Mr.  Quinby  never  before  made  public,  to- 
gether with  illustrations  of  the  old  home,  etc.  In  this  number  we  shall  present 
a  good  many  of  Mr.  Quinby 's  views  on  different  subjects  connected  with  bee- 
keeping, some  of  which  beekeepers  are  still  debating. 

August  1.— NEW  AND  OLD  HONEY  PLANTS.  It  has  been  a 
long  time  since  any  subject  mentioned  in  GLEANINGS  has  been  re- 
ceived with  such  enthusiasm  as  the  subject  of  bee-botany.  We  are  constantly 
learning  of  new  honey-plants  in  various  localities  that  are  proving  valuable, 
and  at  the  same  time  there  are  many  old  honey-plants  which  beginners  or  bee- 
keepers in  other  localities  do  not  know.  In  this  number  we  hope  to  start  on  a 
subject  that  shall  not  end  for  some  time.  In  fact,  GLEANINGS  expects  to 
devote  more  space  to  the  consideration  of  honey-plants  than  ever  before — not 
only  in  this  one  issue,  but  in  many  of  the  issues  for  1915  as  well. 

October  1.— HONEY  FOR  COOKING  AND  FOR  THE  TABLE; 
HONEY  AS  A  REMEDY.  People  who  do  not  customarily  use  honey 
often  show  a  woeful  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  its  use  on  the  table,  as  well 
as  in  cooking.  New  users  of  honey  are  quite  apt  to  store  it  in  a  refrigerator,  or 
some  other  damp  cool  place,  and  when  it  goes  upon  the  table  it  is  anything  but 
inviting  in  appearance.  In  this  number,  which  will  be  full  of  information  that 
the  producer  of  honey  can  use  to  good  advantage  in  disposing  of  his  crop,  we 
shall  present  a  number  of  articles  on  the  food  value  of  honey — on  different  ways 
of  serving  honey,  and  on  the  use  of  honey  in  cooking.  Included  with  this  latter 
will  be  a  numbe  •  of  new  recipes  that  have  been  found  especially  valuable. 

A  great  many  physicians  are  using  honey  in  their  practice,  recommending 
it  to  their  patients  for  various  purposes.  We  shall  devote  considerable  space  in 
this  number  to  the  use  of  honey  as  a  remedy.  While  we  may  not  show  pictures 
to  prove  the  comparative  results  ' '  before  and  after  taking, ' '  we  believe  that 
this  number  will  serve  to  furnish  the  material  to  be  used  to  convince  any  con- 
sumer that  honey  is  a  healthful  food,  and  that  he  cannot  afford  to  get  along 
without  it. 


The  "New"  Garden  Magazine  for  191 

Plans  have  been  perfected  for  1915  which  will  make  the  GA 
DEN  MAGAZINE  even  more  practical  to  the  progress 
amateur  gardener  than  ever  before.     It  may  well  be  called 

new  "  GARDEN  MAGAZINE.  New  plants,  new  flowe 
new  vegetables  during  1915  will  be  brought  before  the  notice 
readers  as  quickly  as  the  facts  are  available. 

Special  Features  for  1915 


Roberta  of  Roseberry  Gardens 

By  Frances  Duncan 
The  Author  of  "  The  Garden  Doctor  " 

This  is  more  than  a  mere  romance  hung 
around  a  garden.  It  is  chock  full  of  prac- 
tical garden  facts,  dealing  with  the  rela- 
tionships of  the  nurseryman  and  the 
amateur  who  buys  from  a  nursery. 

The  Garden  Plan  Every  Month 

The  editors  have  secured  the  co-opera- 
tion of  competent  authorities  in  garden 
design  for  the  preparation  of  a  series  of 
what  may  be  called  typical  layouts,  one 
of  which  will  be  published  in  each  num- 
ber during  the  coming  year,  and  will 
deal  with  plots  varying  in  size  from  the 
city  lot  to  several  acres.  Suggestive  ideas 
will  be  given  for  the  development  of  the 
property,  shrubbery  to  be  used,  borders, 
etc. 

In  the  Greenhouse 

A  series  of  timely,  practical  hints  for 
the  amateur  who  has  a  small  greenhouse. 

The  Month's  Reminder 

Tells  the  amateur  and  beginner  what  to 
do  and  what  pitfalls  to  avoid. 

The  War  on  Bugs 

A  new  kind  of  spraying  calendar  which 
will  cover  in  an  entirely  new  way  from 
a  practical  gardener's  point  of  view,  how 


to  combat  with  pests  and  diseases  in 
parts  of  the  garden. 

The  Fruit  Garden, 
The  Vegetable  Garden 

These  subjects  are  treated  from 
home  point  of  view.^  There  is  an  esseu 
difference    betAveen    growing  fruit 
market  and  for  one's  own  table. 
Garden  Magazine  point  of  view  is 
home  exclusively. 


Picture  Feature 

With  the  new  cover  of  The  Gai 
Magazine,  opportunity  is  given  for  p. 
portraits,  presenting  them  in  full  cc 
Watch  the  cover  each  month  for  dI 
portraits  of  real  interest. 


In  their  proper  season  numbers  will  be  prepared  with  special  reference  to 
particular  needs  of  the  moment,  i.  e.,  ''Planting  on  Paper,"  ''Seed  Sowing,"  "Spi 
Planting, ' '  and  other  planting  specials. 


The  Garden  Magazine  .  Ra]e"o? 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture     vM'oS )  ""^'"^ 

This  rate  does  not  apply  in  Canada  nor  countries  requiring  foreign  postage. 
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The  A.  L  Root  Company,  Medina,  C 


